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let 
them find 


answers... quickly ...in today’s 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off your time 
for answering questions, let Britannica 
Junior be your “silent classroom helper.” 


Elementary school children can find 
unswers easily because Britannica 
Junior was designed especially for them, 
And as they look, they learn lifetime 
reference skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in format 
and indexing. 


In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or confused 
by high school material. Eager and 
impatient as they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly through 
Britannica Junior’s unique 
one-volume index. 

he free teaching aid, “Experiments in 
’ write to John R. Rowe, 


350-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
N Michigan Ave., Chic ago 11, tlinois 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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Reading is a thinking process... 


...and to accomplish this, reading textbooks must contain stories 


specifically written to match this concept, and illustrations that are 

drawn to exacting specifications of plot, setting, and sequence. 

Finally, the method must take children beyond word recognition and 
recall and lead them into the exciting realm of reading as critical thinking. 


You'll find these attributes in the Winston Basic Readers*, the series 
that makes maximum use of the child’s ability to reason. 


Find out more about the Winston Reading-Thinking Method. 
Write Department IN 3. 


Chicago 44, Illinois 


Marlboro, Massachusetts 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company Marianna, Florida 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Dallas 1, Texas 


Pasadena, California 


*Part of the Winston Communication Program, the compatible program in reading and the language arts. 
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i itness 
Starts 
Young 


VIRGINIA MUSSELMAN 


Director of Program Service 
National Recreation Association 


FEW years back, when the results of the Kraus-Weber tests 
were made public, America was shocked to find out that its 
youth was physically less fit than European youth. The Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness was organized, and every com- 
munity was urged to use all its resources to increase the fitness 
of its young people. 
Very wisely, this Council recognized that developing physical 
fitness was not the entire answer. The building of physical 
strength and endurance is important, but with it must come 


the building of moral, mental, and spiritual strength. 


One of the best ways of accomplishing these objectives is 
through making wise use of the play instinct of children. 
Children are by nature action-oriented—but all too often, 
in this machine age, they have little opportunity for strenu- 
ous activities. The school bus, the family car, the televi- 
sion set, and the overprotective attitudes of parents have 
combined to thwart the need for challenging, strenuous out- 
lets in play. 

Play, as Dr. Lawrence Frank defines it, is the way the child 
learns what no one can teach him. It is the way he explores and 
orients himself to the actual world of space and time, of things, 
animals, structures, and people. 

Every teacher can use what Dr. Frank calls those “psycholog- 
ical vitamins of sheer enjoyment and delight in play.” By using 
them wisely—in the schoolroom, in the school corridors, in the 
school yard, wherever children play—the teacher can help her 
boys and girls develop the physical attributes so essential to fit- 
ness: speed, strength, endurance, coordination, flexibility, and 


agility. 


Every teacher worth her salt is alert for the child who 
shows signs of an eye defect, or the child who cannot hear 
normally, or the child with a cold or a skin eruption. By the 
same token, every teacher should be alert for the child who 
does not know how to walk properly, the child whose pos- 
ture is poor, the child who runs awkwardly, who does not 
know how to hop, skip, jump, and climb properly—and ev- 
ery classroom has them! It is in the early elementary school 
years that these skills can be taught normally and easily 


through play. 


Just playing games is not enough. It’s how they are played, 
why they are played, that is important. The children play thein 
for fun; the teacher has a purpose. She can deliberately use 
games to accomplish her purpose. If youngsters don’t run well, 
she can select simple running games and show how. If they 
don’t coordinate well, she can pick games that encourage co- 
ordination. If they don’t know how to follow directions quickly, 
she can find games that develop this ability. 

Above all, the teacher should show an interest in skills, en- 
courage the youngsters to improve at their own rate, see that 
every child, not just the ones to whom skills come easily, gets a 
chance; praise them, challenge them, give them a chance to let 
off steam. (Isn’t it strange that we adults accept the sounds of 
jets, traffic, bulldozers, radios, typewriters, and so on, but the 
minute that children start screaming and yelling in an exciting 


game somebody tries to “shush” them?) 


If I were permitted to make only one plea to elementary 
school teachers, I would urge them to cultivate in them- 
selves an awareness of the play needs of children, do all they 
can to satisfy those needs, and to try to develop in children 
those reaction attitudes that will lead them to choose whole- 
some outlets for their leisure time. Such attitudes are a 
must if America’s youngsters are to meet the future with the 
best armor we can give them—physical and mental health, 


emotional stability, and spiritual values. 
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ADVANCED 


Flo-master: 
Felt Tip Pew 


Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS —FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


Flash Cards 
Posters 
Maps 
Signs 
Charts 
Music Scores 


Advanced Flo-master. Complete 
basic kit: ink, cleanser, 5 felt 
tips, fine-mark adapter 

Stock #AD-22A $3.90 








Below: Colorcraft set, includ- 
ing 4 advanced Flo-masters, 4 
colors of ink, cleanser, 20 felt 
tips and 4 fine-mark adapters 
Stock #AD-2A $15 


i 


CUSHMAN & DENISON '“ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT,N. J 
Send « y of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


NAME 
ADDPLSS 


cry ON! STATE 


SHsanseiad QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR 77 YEARS 
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+ ap April marks the time for the 
census, taken in the United States 
once every ten years. Don't let this 
event go by without covering it in 
your classroom. A teaching unit on 
page 88 will help you 

Throughout my life | have never 
been approached by a census taker. 
This time, I've made up my mind that 
if April comes and goes again with- 
out anyone knocking on my door and 
asking the color of my eyes and the 
size of my shoes, I'm going to write 
a personal President 
Eisenhower. I refuse to be the un- 


protest to 
counted woman any longer. 


Many people are now saying that 
physical education is the area most 
poorly taught in the elementary 
school. In our effort to get away from 
the old-fashioned programs of calis- 
thenics, the pendulum has swung too 
far. Our children like to play, but 
they are short-winded, with flabby 
muscles, and crooked spines. In other 
words they do not walk or run as 
well and seem to lack some of the 
stamina of children in countries that 
still have regular physical drill. 

Now there is emerging a neu 
middle-of-the-road approach, and to 
acquaint you with just what is hap- 
pening, The Instructor is presenting a 
special feature on pages 13-17. The 
author is Frances Stuart, a supervisor 
of physical education for the State of 
Vew York. Rosemary Sahrle flew down 
to Albany some months ago to plan 
this section with her. She came back 
very enthusiastic, and we understand 
that she can now do more push-ups 
than any other dweller in the apart- 
ment house where she lives, including 
our Art Director, Cynthia Amrine. 


During the month of April, Jews 
and Christians each celebrate a very 
holy holiday. No one is more of an 
advocate for the separation of church 
and state than |, buat with the anti- 
Semitic demonstrations that have re- 
cently been claiming headlines, this 
is a good time to direct children’s 
attention toward the devout observ- 
ance of their own faith. The role of 
each of us is so small that we may 
feel there is nothing we can do toward 
achieving greater unity of spirit. But, 
actually, it is the sum of all our ef- 
forts that will make the difference. 


Well, the tide has turned. The 
number of sec ondary teac hers is nou 
increasing faster than elementary 
teachers. Of course this is because 
the high school is beginning to feel 
the bulging at the seams that the ele- 
mentary schools have been having for 
several years, 
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Last week | heard of a high school 
principal who advised other principals 
that the best way to fill his vacancies 
was to survey the elementary school 
and sell the best teachers on the 
superiority of high school positions. 
Just don’t let me hear that one of you 
has succumbed to that phony appeal. 


Here are two interesting facts: 

No. 1 \ high school graduate can 
hope to earn $165,000 in his lifetime, 
compared to a college graduate’s ex- 
pected earnings of $268,000. 

No. 2—Better than 40 per cent of 
our high school graduates now go on 
to some school of higher education. 

Offhand, these facts seem of little 
concern to the elementary school. But 
a third statistic tells why it should be 
of concern. About seven out of ten 
children make their preliminary de- 
cisions to go to college before the end 
of sixth grade. This is a tribute to 
the fine work done in our elementary 
schools, and I know the percentage 
will be even better in the future. 


Our own Helen Heffernan was cho- 
sen to represent the United States at 
the UNESCO Regional Seminar on 
Publications for Schools, in Neu 
Zealand. She is then making a tour of 
nine nations around the world. You 
will find her account of the meeting 
in a later issue of The Instructor. 


Representative Charles Porter of 
Oregon recently had a request from 
a teacher constituent for the addresses 
of schools in Russia where children 
will correspond with American chil- 
dren. 

I have sent Representative Porter 
our January 195° issue with a list of 
Russian schools in which the prinei- 
pals expressed interest in carrying on 
such communications, and I am hop- 
ing that he will pass it on. 

What discourages me, however, is 
the fact that no reader has ever re- 
ported making contact with one of 
these schools. This leads me to be- 
lieve that the letters get as far as the 
border and no farther. If any of you 
have had success in contacting a 
school on the list, would you take a 
few minutes to let me know? I will 
report on your replies later. 


Freedoms Foundation has awarded 
an Honor Medal to Betty Noon for 
her article, “We Must Restore the 
American Ideal,” written after our re- 
turn from Russia last year, and used 
as our Article of the Month in Janu- 
ary 1959. Reprints im any quantity 
(for PTA and other parent-group dis- 
tribution) will be available free of 
charge. Also, in response to many re- 


quests, new copies of the January 1959 
issue, carrying the entire report on 
Russian elementary schools, can now 
be ordered at the special price of $.50 
each (payment to accompany order). 
If you are one of the persons whose 
order we refused several months ago, 
this is your notice to reorder. 


You will be interested to know that 
replies on the “Sound Off” topic about 
teachers being barred from school 
after the third month of pregnancy 
arrived in the ratio of four to one 
against making the girls stay home. 
But the minority that favor their 
leaving were certainly vocal! 


Don't forget that free Tip books 
are going to the first 500 letters about 
a monthly calendar in next year’s 
Instructor. Specify if you want a pri- 
mary or an upper-grade book. 


=— as 


Frances Stuart deep in plans for 
the Physical Education feature 


The dates March 27 to April 2 are, 
as you know, the time for the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. It is of general interest to 
everyone, but it is of special concern 
to teachers. 

As a delegate, I feel that I am per- 
sonally representing each of you. 
With deep humility, I ask for your 
prayers and good wishes that I may 
aid in making wise decisions and 
sound recommendations concerning 
the youth of our land. As a God. 
fearing nation, it behooves us to seek 
divine guidance in matters of such 
grave importance. 


2. Deven 
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CHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100:.$600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required [ers teres sini 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loon 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Coa a8 | on = 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Mo | 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that oe nthe | Vou Got | Months 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. | 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL — won 
20080) 1180 so 2769 


School board members, 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 30000 1749 60000! 324 
k ; ly! f 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Died Pinanee LOAMLET. 
@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repald at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money —no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS ». principal Nebraska Banking Department. You ean deal with us in com- 

@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 

the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- ~ N DIA ’ CG, 
® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit LHQHCE Cmpany 


managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT D-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
Foun euananres 14 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 
OUR GUARANTEE 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service BN By ay 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. & it to Bane Bergen cK 4 10 Gane 

after the loan is made there 

wiil be no charge or cost 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----): 3. 


. AAMMONVOOONQOODNOODDOOND NOON OOOO? 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. D-20 | The following are all the debts that I have: 000 
Full Amount Paying 


410 Kilpetrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 7a Address 


Please accept my application for a loan. it is understood that after the loan is made | x @ 
i can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost pecan tak pees , | 


whatsoever. 
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. . . r FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your “ 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Of 
Age.......... per month $........ you receive salary 
Name and address 
of school you teach... Se 
How long with Previews a 8 
present employer... ; employment oscilla Street oe a oe” fa es 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment........._... per month $ — Name of Relative... sincerest ces een iataiinl in 


en oe re 7 


To whom are payments on z 
auto made? (Name)...... Town , Street..............-- . —— vans Liennipiescemnegn GUN asintiabesid 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town soos - Name of Relative 7 EES Set) Lie ee See ee 





Amount you owe bank? $.. pia Monthly payments? $... se 
Co +. ———— » Benen Cinema 


+ a ae See eae he above statements ‘are made for th e purpose of securing aloan.! agree that if 
> s NOV > T Vv he 
List below oT HER Loan or F inance ‘company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: i t ‘Ss. il 1 . t. 


to (Name) Se NS Sign Full Street 


Pay rent or real estate OO a ee 
payment to? (Name) a . : — 


Purpose of loan : —s ees . 7 


NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $ Payment $ ; . | Due Date... aa aed Due Date..... 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will he promptly returned to the under 








, ee CU 





9 consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated ade by Diz! Finance Company at its office Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned 


promise to pay to said company at its office the an t of sa together with interest as stated here 
A Monthly Payment as stated above sha made in ¢ r th beginning with the above First Payment 
Due Date ar den jing with the above Final Payment Due Date cept that the Final Payment shall be equal 


signed if the loan is not approved 
rhe interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal baiance not i 
exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and %of 1% per month 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, @ month being i 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days, 

due and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined un 


laws of Nebraska 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
NO Q SIGNATURES 


NTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
agg REQUIRED 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 


der and by virtue of the 
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you face the prospect of being a principal it is natural that 
you should. feel proud, challenged, and excited. You may at times 
feel panic gripping your whole being. Scores of questions will run 
through your mind. You will wonder, “Where and how do I begin? 
Jo | know enough about teaching to recognize a good job when I 
see it? What factors must I consider in reaching decisions? Will 
teachers like and accept me as a principal? Can I cope with the 


questions lay citizens ask about education? Where can I go for 


he Ip?” 

It’s a privilege to offer a few suggestions about this new venture. 
I’m too much of a “Deweyite” to try to hand you all the answers. 
Like others before you, you will find a way to answer these and 
additional questions. The realization of need is the first significant 
step to the successful solution of a problem 

Let's look at your concerns those that you recognize and some 
that you probably feel but haven't yet defined. If we can categorize 
them we n organize our thoughts to better advantage. Suppose 
we trv. Fu lhu I ought to do before school opens in Septem- 


er, and cond, Thines I ought to know before Se ptembe r. 


Things I ought to de 


Why not write a description of the image you have of yourself as 


a principal? You may visualize yourself as basically a guardian of 


prope rty 


of report in arranger of schedules, an issuer of edicts. You may 


1 keeper of records, a dispenser of supplies, an executor 


picture yoursell aS an organizer, a per on who can handle pe ople, an 


expediter, You may perceive yoursé lf as a person fundamentally re- 
sponsible for th educational program ol 
the school. What you see will determine 

large extent how you organize what 
is to follow. In doing this you will need 
to consider such things as: What do I 
believe about the learner and ke irning ? 
How do | accept others points ol view 
when they differ from mine? Do I show 
my biases? Do I always have to be mn rht? 
Am I willins 
ning and in policy making 


Havin 


image. vou are now ready to list addition- 


to involve others in plan- 


comple ted your des riptive 


al things to do. Among these should be 


RINCIPAL! 
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So next 
year You 
WILL be a tirinn is ser Si 


the routine items that are so necessary to a good educational pro- 
gram but which should never be conspicuous as such; for example, 
checking equipment and supplies to make sure they're adequate and 
available; consulting with cafeteria personnel to insure efficient 
service ; seeing to it that bulletins are prepared and distributed con- 
cerning schedules, special teachers, library facilities, film usage; 
giving information regarding classes, hours, and buses to parents 
through the newspaper. You will think of dozens more. Don’t be 
surprised if your list contains more things than you can ever hope 
to accomplish. Just endeavor to establish certain priorities and do 
as much as you can. In this way you can be sure that the most im- 
portant things will receive your attention. 


Things I ought to know 


It seems that you might wisely begin this list with, Where do I 
go for help? Chief among the people who can help you are other 
principals and teachers, superintendents, the central office person- 
nel, the various county and state consultaats, college faculty mem- 
bers, and leaders of professional organizations. 

Professional literature is another important source of help. It is 
always comforting to reflect that your problems are not unique and 
that someone else may have encountered them and written up at 
least one solution. 

Other things you ought to know include information about your 
community: its history, its economic and social structure, its peo- 
ple, and what community services are available, such as health, 
recreation, library, and cultural opportunities. You ought to acquire 
as much background as possible about the 
school and its staff and students. Become fa- 
miliar with the cumulative records. Become ac- 
quainted with the parents. 

You should know how to plan agenda and 
organize and conduct meetings so that they will 
be stimulating and purposeful. You ought to 
know how to involve teachers in worth-while ac- 
tivities, and how to discharge those responsibili- 
ties which require your personal attention and 
delegate those that do not, so that you will have 
time enough for creative leadership. You need 
to know how to work with all kinds of people 


know how to recognize good teaching and how 
to encourage growth in others. 

Don’t be discouraged if your list includes sev- 
eral things you feel you ought to, but do not, 
know. Just keep whittling away at the un- 
knowns and you'll make real progress. 


It’s a lifelong process 


Now that you have your own personal list of 
things to do before school opens and of things 
you should know, why not seek out an old 

~ friend; your former principal, a supervisor or a 
consultant you knew when you were a teacher, 
a college professor? They will be honored and 
you will be encouraged, (Continued on page 96 ) 


ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 


HOWARDINE HOFFMAN 


Director, Division of Elementary Education 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 





VISIBLE PROOF 
T of lemon or lime 
st—7-Up 

Tidakeelaleli- 

aE Me celeb miilel 

found 


e fresh, nat 


Nature hid 7-Up’s unique flavor inside the peel of fresh lemons 
and limes. There, in minute quantities, a fragrant essence 

is produced. It is this essence which penetrates the “‘meat’’ of 
citrus fruits—gives them their clean, tangy taste. 


Twist a peel near a candle flame. The barely visible mist 
bursts into light. You “‘see’’ the same natural fruit essence 
which 7-Up extracts using special equipment. From this, 7-Up 
refines and selects only a tiny fraction—the very best— 
to make its flavor concentrate. 

To produce J ounce of concentrated 7-Up flavor, 
the peel of hundreds of fresh lemons and limes is used. 
Truly, 7-Up is Nature’s own gift . . . a pure, wholesome, 
natural flavor—quality you can taste... 
quality you can trust. 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 
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Pregnant teachers should be barred 
from school after the third month 


Although | believe that | am a better teacher because | 
am also a mother, | think that pregnant mothers should be 
barred from school after the third month. 

Bringing a child into the world is the most important job there is. /t is 
a full-time job, affecting not only the mother and the unborn child but 
also the father, other children that might be in the family, and anyone 
else with whom the mother might have daily contact. 

Teaching, too, is a full-time job, demanding all the time, patience, 
strength, understanding, tolerance, endurance, and sense of good humor 
that a person may possess. For physica! reasons these attributes may be 
reduced or lacking in the mother during pregnancy. 





Hundreds of teachers will be 


guided by the practical vacation 
information contained in the 80 
pages of this book. For here are 
detailed descriptions of 8 to 20- 
day escorted, all-expense tours to 


Why would any mother consider giving to the development of her un 
born child anything less than the best she can possibly give, and how can 
she do this if she is meeting the demands of a full-time job of teaching? 
In trying to do two jobs, she not only endangers her health and that of 
her unborn child, but her relationships with her family, her pupils, her 


the saciting, picturesque West— ’ e 
phaser seaglatR ro. fellow teachers, and administrators may also be affected. 


In the interest of our potential pupils, pregnant mothers should be 
barred from school after the third month, Cordia Wilkinson 


\) Q) Pregnancy is certainly no disease and should not be treated as 
idea of y 


the carefree, economy way to enjoy 
YELLOWSTONE 
and its neighboring Tetons 


The colorful Wonderlands 
of UTAH-ARIZONA 


ial fe so = if it were. Barring the teacher would only be maintaining an 
years past that pregnancy is a shameful state and should be hid 

The PACIFIC NORTHWEST den. It is a natural condition and should be treated as such. Certainly 
and CANADIAN ROCKIES many women desire their families and should not be deprived of their em- 


Cool COLORADO 
and its lordly peaks 


ployment while ‘waiting. 

From experience and personal friendships and contacts, | know many 
expectant mothers are in their happiest frame of mind when anticipating 
the forthcoming event, and they are capable of maintaining a very cheer- 
ful, warm, and inspiring classroom situation. 

To the comment, ‘Too many questions will be asked,'’ | believe the 
teacher who has the poise and tact necessary for this profession is ca- 
pable of answering the inquiring mind with, Yes, Mrs. Smith is going to 
have a baby; isn't that wonderful? Perhaps he will grow up to be a good 
American citizen just like you. 

Many women show no noticeable signs of pregnancy by three months, 
and so you would find many teaching beyond the barrier anyway. Why 
bar some of the capable and qualified just because of pregnancy only to 
replace them in many instances with others far less capable? Alberta Birk 


Next question 


Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 
S topic for the June issue. 
y will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 
as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by April 12. Send it to 
Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


cla Gig | Miele i+) MES MR iall ME slot). 


simply mail the coupon below 


Do you favor an 
Independent Vacation? 


Union Pacific serves more of the 
scenic West and its national parks 
than any other railroad, and will 
gladly arrange an independent 
vacation for you. Or, if you live 
in the West and would like to va- 
cation in the East, we can also 
help you with your itinerary. 


Department of Tours (a-71) 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
1 So. La Satie St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Teachers college graduates are bet- 
ter prepared for elementary teaching 


than liberal arts graduates 


I'd like a free copy of your 80-page 
book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


Aisc send detailed information 
about 





Name______ 


Address. 


: 
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now ... from The Instructor 


2 popular classroom aids, 


revised and printed in 


a new, larger 13” x 16” size 


Here are 40 pictures for primary 

studies with ten stories and suggested 
activities. Printed on glossy white 
board (13” x 16” in size) in red 

and black, each poster shows four clear, 
sharp photographic reproductions. The 
reverse side presents a Short Story 

and suggests classroom activities. 


Easy to see from every part of the room, 
the posters will serve as motivation 

for language arts activities, for 
initiating a general class discussion, 

for social studies and science units. 
They can be used, too, in the opaque 
projector, or as a bulletin-board display. 


TODAY'S 
WONDERS 


in SCIENCE 
POSTERS 


This is an outstanding collection of 
ten picture-story posters that explain 
everyday scientific marvels. 





as.** 


EVERYDAY 
PICTURES 


Every primary teacher will find 
this set a valuable aid for it con- 
cerns activities and scenes familiar 
to most children. 


#557, Each Set $2.00 


A sure-fire hit with children, the 
charts show graphically and dra- 
matically how today’s wonders in 
science function. Printed on glossy 
white board in two colors (five dif- 
ferent color combinations in a set), 
the posters make an eye-catching 
bulletin-board attraction. Featured 
in the set are: 


* Jet Propulsion * Sonar 
¢ Photoelectric Cell + Radar 
¢ Atomic Energy * Diesels 
¢ Television * Plastics 
* Rockets * Nylon 


The reverse side of each poster 
contains supplementary text about 
the subject, related activities, and 
suggestions for classroom experi- 
mentation. Just revised, this set is 
an up-to-the-minute science teach- 
ing tool. 


#579, Each Set $2.00 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, NewWork 


Please send me the following 


Instructor Teaching Aids at once: 


C) #557, EVERYDAY PICTURES 
@ $2.00 per set 


[) #579, TODAY’S WONDERS 
in SCIENCE Posters 
@ $2.00 per set 


Total Amount of Order $ 


[] Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


[) Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Name 
St. or R. D. 


City, Zone 
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high interest 


“J SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


to support your basic program 


se 


» * 
a develop reading : 
? é skills through [as inating 5 


7 
stories s 


‘~ 
~~. - 


THREE COMPLETE SERIES Reading 
Level, Preprimer through Grade 3 — In- 
terest Level, Preprimer through Grade 
6. Superior for your supplementary, 
recreational and remedial programs. 


COWBOY SAM SERIES.__.14 books 


Famous, easy-to-read action stories with 
adult characters, of interest to all youngsters. 


BUTTONS SERIES 12 books 
Surprising happenings at the fun-loving 
Buttons, fill the need for readable stories 
about a blue collar family. 


v- DAN FRONTIER SERIES...5 books 
The exciting adventures of a young frontier s+ Sy? 


hero. Very readable. = > 
send for complete catalog and prices 


J 
PUBLISHING DIVISION OF © 
BECKLEY-CARDY 


Benefic Press 


1904 no. narragansett ave. * chicago 37%, ill. 





AB, one 


= as? 


THE WORLD IS-AT) vai INGERTIPS | & , 
iy, aS wen ja ze 


tree catalogue of 600 albums formati 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 1 SERVICE CORP. BROOKS MFG. CO. 
l | P.O. Box 156F Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


WwW. 4f N.Y. 36, N.Y 


i sting charts pape rs, 
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For inquiring young adults 
who look to the future 


HAWAII: 


FIFTIETH STATE 
By Charles A. Borden 


Fully illustrated with photographs and maps 


A vivid picture of our Aloha state—called by 
Mark Twain “the loveliest fleet of islands that lie 
anchored in any sea.” From discovery to state- 
hood, the history, the geography and customs 

a story that will fill many young mainlanders 
with a real pride in the newest star in our flag. 


$3.50 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: 
REBEL IN CONCRETE 


By Aylesa Forsee 
Illustrated with 20 full-page photographs 


A compelling story about the controversial, flam- 
boyant, unpredictable man whose buildings were 
a testament to his faith in his fellow men and in 
the future. Written for everyone who dreams of 
building his own house or houses for others, this 
comprehensive biography will serve as a guide- 
post and a beacon for those who will plan the 
cities of the future. $3.50 





MACRAE SMITH CO. - PHILADELPHIA 2 
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MEETING CHILDREN'S NEEDS 


A Child Who 
Talks and Talks 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 


Los Angeles County Schools, 


A’ TEACHERS have extended 
class activities from question 
and answer recitations to more 
general group discussions, they 
face several new problems. Some- 
times a teacher is concerned about 


ly 


the timid, shy child who is easi 
embarrassed and flustered by talk- 


Again a 


problem arises because a child 


ing in the large group 


talks too much. Cliff was such a 
boy. He quickly answered to any 
question or comment his teacher 
made to the class, often inter- 
rupted other children, or re- 
sponded before they had finished 
talking T he teac her found her- 
self becoming annoyed by Cliff's 
talkativeness, and the children 
often commented impatiently 

“Cliff’s always showing off. He 
thinks he knows everything * The 
teacher realized that Cliff's own 
needs for att ntion were so strong 
that he was insensitive to the 
same needs in others. He not only 
did not value others’ ideas; he did 
not even hear them. He used the 
class mainly to talk at—not with. 

Sometimes a child talks a great 
deal in an effort to conceal his 
own limitations, real or imagined. 
He may not feel close to others 
and, not knowing them well, he 
does not anticipat that they can 
contribute ideas and information 
which will be interesting to him. 

In helping such a child, the 
teacher does not minimize his 
strong point or squé Ich him. She 
tries to discover what the child 
is struggling for, and plans ways 
he can find satisfaction without 
annoying others. 

Several specific questions may 
be considered: 

Does the child have other op- 
portunities to talk and be heard? 
The parents might be encouraged 
to spend more time talking things 
over with him. The teacher will 
want to make sure that he has a 
chance to converse with a few 
other children at recess and after 
school. 

Can he be helped to find satis- 
faction in other ways? Recogni- 
tion of his contributions in mak- 
ing charts, arranging displays, or 
illustrating reports with pictures 
or drawings may help him feel he 
is a valued part of the group. 


California 


What is the attitude of his 
classmates toward the talkative 
child? Sometimes this child feels 
disapproved or overlooked and 
does not know any better way of 
winning attention and acceptance 
than to call attention to himself 
by talking. The teacher should 
encourage one or two children to 
be friendly with him and show 
him the acceptance he craves. 

Can the child be helped to eval- 
uate his own contributions? In 
personal conferences the teache: 
may discuss how accurate or per- 
tinent the child’s too numerous 
comments were and whether the 
group was interested in hearing 
more details. In such conferences. 
of course, the teacher protects the 
child’s self-respect. As he is helped 
to listen to others and to appre- 
ciate their comments, the child 
becomes happier and more re- 
laxed. He benefits, too, from the 
recognition that the teacher and 
others give him as he makes fewe1 
but more helpful contributions. 
the teacher tries 
in many ways to help the talka- 
tive child find other means of 


To summarize: 


winning recognition. She tries to 
build friendly support from othe: 
children at the same time that she 
endeavors to make him conscious 
of the effects of his own behavior 

Even more important than 
these suggestions for the class 
room, however, is the attitude of 
respect and attention which adults 
show te children. Many children 
feel that parents and _ teachers 
never really listen to the ideas and 
feelings which they are struggling 
to express. With an abstracted 
air, the adult often responds to a 
child’s excited discovery by say- 
ing, “That's nice, dear. Take your 
Some chil- 
dren give up and become uncom- 


hair out of your eyes.” 


municative. Others go on talking 
and talking, hoping to find a good 
listener. And when they do find 
someone who helps them feel that 
they and their ideas are worthy 
of respect, they no longer need to 
clamor for attention. 

Eprrorsat Nore: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 





Records 


outp you like your third 
W grade to be able to speak a 
bit of Spanish? Are you afraid to 
tackle it yourself? Buy Sing and 
Speak Spanish and you will find 
a delightful teacher ready to serve 
your needs. The Spanish songs and 
rhymes have been superbly chosen ; 
musical content, teaching value, 
and appeal are outstanding. The 
singer, Ben Cruz, has just the 
right touch, and the _ teacher, 
Margit McRae, has the kind of 
charming personality that reaches 
through the speaker. 

Each song or rhyme is a sepa- 
rate unit, allowing your class to 
proceed at any speed you may 
find comfortable. Although third 
grade is the suggested starting 
place, this album may be used for 
any elementary grade. There are 
five albums in all, so the teacher 
who wants to progress has much 
in store for her. To get Sing 
and Speak Spanish (no album 
number, 33/3 rpm, $29.75 per set 
of 5 albums, $5.95 each), write to 
Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29. 

Speaking of other countries, did 
you know that the polka is an in- 
ternational favorite? I suppose 
people of many countries could 
not resist the snappy beat and in- 
fectious cheer of this music, and 
your class won’t be able to resist 
either. Buy Polka around the 
World (RCA Victor, LPM 1750, 
33% rpm, $3.98) and chase the 
gloom of a dull day. 

Many of these dances lend 
themselves to rhythm instruments. 
Your fourth- and _fifth-graders 
will snicker when you appear 
with the second grade’s rhythm- 
band instruments, but they will 
soon be hard at work deciding on 
various patterns of rhythms and 
notating same. Some day you 
might borrow two balls from the 
physical education department 
and try bouncing, rolling, or toss- 
ing in rhythm. If your pupils en- 
joy working out dance steps, 
choose part of a polka, and help 
them create several original steps 

Do you ever have enough good 
songs? About spring? Or Hallow- 
een? Or Indians? Play Sing a 
Song of Holidays and Seasons 
Bowmar, see address above, no 
album number, 78 rpm, $6.95 
find your favorites, and learn 
them from the record. Especially 
noteworthy are “Old Mrs. Witch” 
which lends itself to a duet be- 
tween the girls and boys) and 


“Let's Make a Garden” (which 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music Center, 2858 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 


RECOMMENDED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


repeats the catchy refrain, “Hey 


“This Is Halloween” (which just 
begs for more original verses), 

It is difficult to buy recordings 
of good music for fifth and sixth 
grades without spending a good 
deal of money. You may want to 
use a solo by Marian Anderson, 
and be forced to buy an entire al- 
bum of Anderson. If you want a 
fine potpourri for just $3.98, buy 
The President’s Favorite Mu- 


sic (RCA Victor, LM 2071, 33% 
rpm). You will find selections 
ranging from Bach to Gershwin, 
from movie background music to 
a spiritual, from Beethoven to 
Johann Strauss, Jr. If your class 
is unable to talk about music after 
you've played a record, try play- 
ing parts of two contrasting selec- ’ 
tions. You'll be surprised at how 


diddy-um for a garden—o”) and 








glib they can be! 


The California Zephyr in the Colorado Rockies 


BEST WAY TO SEE THE BEST OF THE WEST! 


Rio Grande, “The Scenic Line of the World,” 


jives you a view of the West not available on 


9an- 


s exclusive Colo- 


the West—from 


cCpAAa 
Vo 


t 


try Don 


Your choice of trains 
The Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR (cs<0. 
&RGW-WP) Designed and scheduled for sightseeing, 

"s most popular transcontinental train. 


naha-Denver-Salt Lake City-Oakland- 


, and routes: 


The PROSPECTOR is a favorite of those who like to 
travel by starlight, outside busy daylight hours. Over- 
night, every night between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
this streamliner is equipped with every facility to suit 
your individual travel requirements. 


The Vista-Dome ROYAL GORGE makes a ten-min- 
ute stop at America's best-loved travel wonder, the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River. Daily, Denver- 
Colorado Springs-Pueblo-Canon City-Salida-Glenwood 
Springs-Grand Junction-Provo-Salt Lake City. Between 
Denver and Colorado Springs, a section of the Vista- 
Dome Denver Ze phyr (CB&Q) is combined with the train, 
providing through-car service to and from Chicago. 


The Vista-Dome COLORADO EAGLE wwp.berow) 
is scheduled to provide the time-saving convenience of 
travel by starlight and the enjoyment of scenery by day- 
light. Daily, Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo-Wichita- 
Kansas City-St. Louis complete facilities, including 
"Thrift-T-Sleeper" service and economical “Travel Tray” 
meals for the budget-minded. 


RAIL-AUTO PLAN + FAMILY FARE PLAN + RAIL TRAVEL CREDIT PLAN 


For free color bookle 
nformation, write 


7 tog 
issenger Dept. 160 


P.O, Box 5482, Denver 17, 
Colorado 


-Rio~Grande 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 
H, F. ENO, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rio Grande Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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new Coronet film series... 


-CORONET FILMS 


' 











en de 


The 


ign 


al 
to note reading him 


sl 
indicate both rhythm and 


LEARNING ABOUT NOTES 


FINDING THE RHYTHM 


FINDING THE MELODY 


x — 


to introduce chil- 
how mu ical 
iclody and how 


} ymbols are translated into meaningful patterns 
of sound 

The films are motivational and tl enc ir- 
ti tion and follow up Skillful anit n 
emphasizes the major teaching point notes are high- 
lighted to show step-like arrangements ...notes and 
marl vy and flash to show rhythm... and syllables, 
lines, and spaces flash and brighten to demonstrate 
scale ind key signature 

The t her in the films, Mrs. Edwards, explains the 
read of music to two pupil Sarah and Bob. The 
viewers will feel that they, too, are members of her 
cli 

The educational collaborator for the films is Trau- 
gott Rohner, Associate Professor of Music Education, 
Nort! tern University and editor of The Instru- 
mentalist 

Each film is 11] minute in length and available in 
full color as well as black-and-whit 


Other Coronet films for Music Education in the Intermediate 


Grades: 


Harmony in Music (13% min.) 


Melody in Music (1312 min.) 


Rhythm in Music (13/2 min.) 


To preview these films... 


Use the coupon to request preview prints for purchase con- 
sideration and for full information on all Coronet films for 


Music Education 


DEPT. 1-460, CORONET BUILDING, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Please send preview prints of the following films: 
Reading Music: Learning About Notes 
Reading Music: Finding the Rhythm 
Reading Music: Finding the Melody 


Pleas 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city . a —— ZONE 


Harmony in Music 
[] Melody in Music 
] Rhythm in Music 


e send complete information on Coronet films for Music Education. 


STATE ———— 





———————— 





~ 
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yt Appreciation 


MOON CHILD 


ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


ny does a boy climb a tree? A 
W tree is a challenge. It repre- 
sents a quick means of escape 
not from a wild animal in these 
days to be sure, but from the sol- 
id earth of which we sometimes 
strangely tire! 

The exhilaration of the climb 
is that old but urge to 
get to the farther— 
and to dream apart from practical 


natural 
top to see 
things 


Trees are friends that give 
pleasant shade in which to have a 
pitch a tent, or throw 


quoits. They have a part in all 


picnic, 


glad, outdoor times—and after a 


storm in which a great tree falls, 
we are even more impressed with 
the 


which 


actual volume and weight 


was, until now, balanced 

perfectly in the air above us. 
Then there is the happy sound 

of children’s voices as they climb 
the 


calling as a 


shouts and gleeful 
plateau is 
reached. Why does a boy climb a 


excited 
new 


tree? We can only surmise. Like 
life—the i 


invigorating 


ascent in going up is 
good—it is 

The view from up there is new, 
the looking at 


earth through lower clouds from 


and sensation of 
a plane has something in common 
with it 

The return to earth is more dif- 


ficult. It requires the utmost care 


and agility to avoid a fall, and 
that good barefooted thud on 
Mother Earth again is sweet. It 


may also be associated with a call 
to meals... to change clothes... 
or even bedtime, who knows? 

tree is a bov’s ora 
friend. If the 
family suddenly moves to a new 
state, or a 


always a 


Surely a 
tomboy’s good 
neighbor hoc rd, a new 


new country—there is 
tree to stretch a child’s 
heart and 


trees to explore! 


familiar 


aching around new 


About the Artist 


G RETA ELGAARD Is a contempor- 
JF ary artist who was born in 
Denmark. She New 


York when she was in her early 
California, 


moved to 


and later to 


where she completed her studies, 


teens, 


and started her career as a fashion 
artist. 

She has produced work for 
Southern California’s finest retail 


Painted by Greta Elgaard 


stores, eastern and western manu- 
the 
years she has worked increasingly 
as an instructor and as a painter 
on assignments. 


facturers, and in past five 


Greta has a studio adjoining 
her home high in the Hollywood 
hills. She sketches and paints her 
family and friends in her spare 
time as well as using them for 
models in her work. 

She never works from a photo- 
graph, as do many of today’s il- 
lustrators. She takes her models 
life and places them in 
scenes from her memory. For this 


from 


painting, Greta used her son Lars 
She also has used her four-year- 
old daughter Kaia as she sees her 
at home. With a painter’s art she 
transplants her, for instance, to 
the rye fields of Denmark, which 
she herself remembers with nostal- 
gic pleasure from her own child- 
hood. 


Paint Your Own 
Childhood Dream 


M ANY of us have dreams that 
thing with which we are familiar 
Think of places you have visited 
that ideas of the future 
forming in your mind, 

Perhaps it was a trip during a 
holiday or a vacation; a visit to 
who lives 
some distance away; or a novel 


seem as real to us as any- 


started 


a friend or relative 
experience such as a boat ride 
that started you to thinking of 
what might be. 

Make a few small sketches with 
crayon, paint, or felt pen to try 
out various arrangements, show- 
ing yourself in the picture. Then 
after a discussion with the class, 
the 
you think would be most effective 
worked out in larger proportions. 

This is a method professional il- 
lustrators employ to get fresh 
angles or better composition in 
their pictures. 

Have ever thought that 
composition in art has much in 


or your teacher, select one 


you 


common with composition in writ- 
ing? Never think of it as an as- 
signed chore, but rather as a chal- 
lenging game such as making a 
picture from a jigsaw puzzle. 
One must select the right piece 
for each part of the picture after 
the main effect is determined. 





Pea RES 


A well rounded program of physical educa- 
tion in the elementary school serves as an impor- 
tant part of the total school curriculum. It re- 
lates itself to other subject areas, and with these 
areas contributes to the total growth and de- 
velopment of the child. Desired outcomes of 
the program are twofold—to develop a child’s 
neuromuscular strengths and skills; to promote 
his emotional, social, and personality develop- 
ment. Moreover, with the learning of 
physical skills, establishing of attitudes, and de- 


along 


veloping of social graces, a good time is had by 
all. This is the uniqueness of physical education. 


Objectives 
Every child should have the opportunity to: 

Understand, use, and care for his own body. 

Be a good leader and a good follower. 

Control his emotions in winning and losing, 

Understand and appreciate abilities of others. 

Abide by rules agreed upon by the group. 

Contribute to and be a part of the team. 

Make decisions quickly. 

Develop physical fitness through strength, en- 
durance, accuracy, balance, and speed. 

Learn to swim andeto be Able te.save himself 
and others. 

Develop good posture afid use good bady me- 
chanics in alf activities. 

Learn many games. 

Perform such §kills a§ jumping, running, leap- 
ing, and skipping with ease. 

Experimentwith m@yement in rhythms sand 
daneet. 

Develop skills in many activities which may be 
use@ in leisufe time, 

Evaluate his own skills and those of others. 

Select) activities for himself and the group. 


Who Should Teach 


The classroom teacher knows the child as a 
total personality and his school day as a total 
experience. She is in the best position, there- 
fore, to know when the child needs a certain 
kind of emotional experience and the type of 
group pressure or support which will help him 
most. A child’s behavior tendencies may reveal 
themselves during the physical education experi- 
ences, and in a quite different manner from that 
displayed in other school situations. 

It is most desirable that the classroom teacher 
have a very important role in the planning and 
conduct of the physical education program. In 
many schools he has the total responsibility. 
Because of the lack of preservice education, 
however, a teacher may feel insecure and use 
the time as a “free” period. 

The physical education specialist has the sci- 
entific knowledge concerning the child’s physical 
growth and developmental needs which guides 
him in the selection of activities and experi- 
ences most suitable for each age group. He has 
a vast knowledge of material which he can draw 
on in selecting those activities which will be of 
most value in developing a particular skill, He 
knows how to adapt the activities to meet the 
needs of all children—the normal and the ex- 
ceptional. His knowledge and experience are 
very helpful to the classroom teacher in inte- 
grating physical education with other areas and 
in solving problems of both interpersonal re- 
lations and personal development. 

Many schools have found the best program to 
be the one which is cooperatively planned and 
conducted by the classroom teacher and the spe- 
cialist. In order that the development of chil- 
drem may be as coherent and as well integrated 
as possible, it is important that there be consist- 
ency and continuity in their guidance. Frequent 
revérsals and contradictions in methods, policies, 
and teacher attitudes as children go from one 
teagher to another throughout the day tend to 
jeopardize rather than integrate behavior and 
adjustment. 

The specialist may do direct teaching, or serve 
as @ consultant to classroom teachers or as a 
codrdinator of physical education in several 
schools. But regardless of the method, he and 
the classroom teacher must work together as a 
teaching team, each one contributing what he 
can best give to the physical education program. 


Pianning 
There are three phases to the physical educa- 


tion class period—the preplanning, the playing, 
the follow-up. Planning in the classroom should 


Frances R. Stuart 


Supervisor of Physical Education and 
York State 


Recreation, New 
Education Department 


precede each period. It saves time in the gym- 
nasium or on the playground because the class- 
room is more conducive to presenting directions 
and discussing rules. Many teachers give pupils 
experience in the planning and conduct of the 
program through play committees or leaders 
clubs. The following procedure has also been 
found helpful. 

1. The teacher discusses fundamentals which 
are to be taught. 

2. Pupils suggest activities to be played. (A 
schedule sheet of games and when they were 
played is helpful—see next page.) 

3. Partners, groups, or teams are selected, 

4. Needed equipment is discussed. 

5. Leaders are selected to be responsible for 
equipment and for conducting the activities. 

6. Play areas are selected. 

In general, a well balanced program of activi- 
ties for elementary children includes games, 
rhythms, and self-testing activities. If possible, 
swimming should also be included. Amounts of 
time for each type can be allocated arbitrarily: 
primary—games 50 per cent, rhythms 30 per 
cent, self-testing activities 20 per cent; inter- 
mediate—games 50 per cent, rhythms 20 per 
cent, self-testing 30 per cent. Good body me- 
chanics (the most effective way of using the 
body with the least amount of energy) is some- 
times taught as a separate unit. More often it is 
used as a method of teaching the physical skills. 
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Keep in mind that about 12 per cent of the children are considered 
“exceptional” and that many of the activities must be adapted to meet 
their needs. By integrating the exceptional child into the regular school 

program, we help him discover that 
he is more like the other children 
than different. The alert teacher 
helps to provide many opportunities 
for him to be “a part of” the group 
rather than “apart from” the group 
When the children return to the 
classroom, the teacher discusses the 
previous period’s activities. Many 
difficulties may be eliminated by an 
adjustment of rules, change of lead- 
ers use ol equipment, and so on 
leachers may use this time to help 
pupils express themselves orally, to 
write a report of the activity, or de- 
termine scores and team standing. 


Scheduling 


Studies indicate that every elementary child needs four to five hours 
a day of vigorous activity in order to grow and develop his maximum ca- 
pacity. The school has the responsibility of allocating from 45 to 60 min- 
utes each day to physic al edu ation, exe lusive of the noon hour Primary 
children profit more from a short period in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. Grades four through six gain more from one longer period be- 
cause many of their activities require more time. This also permits time 
LO! showering 

lhe period should be scheduled when the classroom teacher can work 
with her own group and observe them with the specialist. Boys and girls 
should have classes together. The only times they need to be separated is 
when there is a distinct difference in skill or interest 

Many schools have replaced the old traditional recess with flexible 
physic al education pe riods. If the classroom teacher is responsible for the 
program she may schedule it when she believes her pupils need it most. 
If she has the services of a specialist then she must consider his schedule. 


In many cases the specialist can adjust to the needs of each group. 


Facilities and Equipment 


A school’s program in physical education is carried on within limits 
of space and equipment However, the mere provision of adequate facili- 
ties and equipment is no assurance that a well balanced program will 
follow—the use of them and the competence of the teachers are still the 
determining factors. 

The outdoor playground needs to be as well planned as does a class- 
room Bac h ave group should have its own alloc ated area easily accessible 
to its classroom and equipped with the appropriate apparatus (perma- 
nent and portable), well spaced on the area so as to give maximum use 
Recommended space is a minimum of 10 acres for each 500 children 

Vhen selecting and purchasing play apparatus, consider the interest 
of the children; developmental values of the activities it provides; appro- 
priateness for the age of pupils; the challenge, but safety, of the equip- 
ment: durability: number of children who can use it at once; amount of 
space needed for it; and cost of installation and maintenance 

Continuous care and inspection of all apparatus are essential. Propet 
instruction in the use of all apparatus is necessary. Developmental ap- 
paratus, properly supervised, provides many excellent opportunities for 
big-muscle activities, the learning of safety, and the learning of respect 
for individual rights. 

Ideal indoor facilities should include a teaching station 36’ x 52’ 
an 18-foot ceiling for each 250 children. Dressing and showering areas 


with 


should be provided for the « hildren in grades four through six 

Various kinds of activities and equipment are needed in the gymnasium 

balls, jump ropes, paddles, rac kets, shuffleboard equipment, deck equip- 
ment, hoops, ropes, ladders, rings, horizontal and parallel bars, mats 
percussion instruments, record player, and so on 

Where there is no gymnasium, playroom, or multipurpose room, and it 
is impossible to use the outdoor area, corridor space may be used. This 
is usually not very satisfactory, however, since noise may disturb other 
groups. Classrooms may be used for many physical education activities, 
particularly if the seats are movable. Even in rooms in which seats are 
stationary, the pupils may enjoy a number of worth-while activities which 
do not require much vigorous movement. 
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that children should 


Catching and throwing, somewhat 
accurately, large balls and beanbags. 
Running to a given mark and back 
without stopping. 

Hopping on either foot. 

Kicking a ball, using either foot. 


Games 





In planning a program of games, it is best to follow a 
definite progression. Until children master a one-base for- 
mation, it is difficult for them to play two-base games. 


Informal Formation 
Follow the Leader Ball Pass 


Squirrels in Trees Magic Carpet 


One-Base Formation 
Old Mother Witch The Hunter Midnight 


Two-Base Formation—all participating 
Little Brown Bear Red Light 


Two-Base Formation—few participating at a time 


Three Little Pigs Airplanes Fairies and Brownies 


Circle Formation 


Target Three Deep 
Mickey Mouse 


Relays 
Animal Imitations Run Back and Forth Relay 
Run Up and Throw Relay 


Bases 
Kickbal 
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Program for Kindergarten— Grade 3 


cquire by the conclusion of the primary grades 


Performing on all apparatus in a 12. Knowing the words, music, and ac- 


5. Rolling a ball at a stationary object. 9. 


6. Turning and jumping a rope. 
7. Climbing a rope or pole twelve feet 
high. 


8. Perfecting simple stunts, tumbling, 
and apparatus activities. 


Rhythms 


10. 


11. 


safe way. 
Knowing how to walk, run, gallop, 
and skip to music. 


Being able to interpret music with 
movement. 


tions used with singing games and a 


few simple folk dances. 


13. Playing without quarreling. 


14. Organizing and conducting simple 


activities, 


Self-Testing Activities 








The values of rhythmic activities for pri- 

mary children are many. 

They give opportunities for exploration of 
movement. 

They provide experiences in adapting pat- 
terns of movement to basic dance steps. 

They serve as a medium for emotional ex- 
pression. 

They stimuiate imagination and originality. 


They help children gain confidence and 


Stunts 
Beanbag Catch—toss beanbag to others. 
Hit the Box—toss beanbag into box. 
Over the Rope—toss and catch beanbag over 
a jump rope held about waist-high. 
Hit the Target—toss beanbag at target. 
Dog Run- 
head up, arms slightly bent. 
Duck Walk—move forward in deep squat po- 


walk or run on hands and feet with 


ing a hand and foot on bar. Children grip 
with fingers over and thumbs under the bars. 

The Cave—climb through squares at lowest 
level, in at one side and out the opposite. 

Up and Down the Hill—child climbs from low- 
est bar to the top bar in one section, crosses 
to the next section and climbs from the top 
bar down, keeping one hand and one foot 
on the bar at all times. 


Horizontal Ladder—4 to 5 feet high 


- sition. ’ : 
ability in rhythmic response. Rabbit Jump—take a squat position with arms a yep poomee as _~ 
: wuTh 1 Nan 1e >¢ ' ng Vi- 
Fundamental Rhythms between legs and hands on the floor. Jump zontal ladder followed by other hand, using 
: P by placing hands ahead of the feet and , 
Walking Galloping i aa pag tag ae overhand grip; hang for a moment, look 
2 neg ring tee e hands. 
Running Sliding _ 9 - ™ . : , toward the ground, bend knees, let loose 
Skipping Jumping Airplane Dip—raise arms sideways; standing with both hands at same time and drop, 
Hopping Leaping on one foot, extend other leg backward and landing lightly on the balls of the feet. 
Creative Rhythms C bend body forward. se de P Travel Forward on Ladder—grasp rung, using 
i rab Walk—take squat position; place ands overhand grip, of horizontal ladder with 
Animal imitations—ducks, horses, elephants. on floor behind feet. Keep body straight, both hands: reach forward with one hand 


Character imitations—fairies, witches, gi- 
ants. 

Object imitations—balloons, wheelbarrows, 
airplanes. 

Emotional expression—happy, sad, angry. 


Singing Games and Dances 


A-Hunting We Will Go 
Bow, Bow, Belinda 


back toward floor. Walk on hands and feet. 


Tightrope Walk—walk on a line drawn on the 
floor, or on a crack, using arms for balance. 


Tumbling 
Forward Roll—place hands on mat, shoulder 
width apart, with fingers pointed in. Tuck 
head as far between the knees as possible. 
Push with feet and roll in a ball with hands 


and grasp the next rung, bring other hand 
forward, and continue as long as possible. 

Riding the Bicycle—child grasps rung of lad 
der with both hands, hangs for a moment, 
moves his legs as if he were riding a bicycle, 
drops as in Hang and Drop. 


Low Bars 


Pull Up—stand facing bar; grasp with both 
hands, shoulder width apart, using overhand 


| See You supporting weight. Land on upper back. 
Jolly Is the Miller Backward Rol/—begin in a squat position with grip, raise and lower body to bar by bend- 
Looby Loo head bent forward. Rol/ backward in a curl ing and extending arms many times, 


Pop Goes the Weasel 
Push the Business On 
Round and Round the Village 


position, placing hands flat on floor on 
either side of ears while rolling and pushing 
with them to complete the roll. 


Skin the Cat—stand facing bar; grasp bar with 
one hand using overhar d grip, place oppo 
site leg over bar hooking knee, grasp bar 
with other hand using overhand grip. Swing 


Pha. P + 888 P ° 

YNOE maker . Dance Tip Up-—stand with feet shoulder width apart, 

Sleeping Princess Bend and place a hand in front of each foot backward to an inverted position hanging 
with fingers pointed ahead Place knees from both hands and one knee; hook other 
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against bent elbows, pressing forward slow- 
ly until weight is supported on hands. 

Tripod—begin as in the tip-up but bring the 
head to the floor placing it about a foot in 
front of the hands. 


Apparatus 
Climbing Structures—tower or jungle gym 


Around the House—climb around lowest level 
and return to starting position always keep- 


knee over bar between hands. Then lower 
both legs, keeping knees close to chest un- 
til the feet rest on the ground. 


Ropes 

In climbing, feet are wrapped around rope so 
they spread weight during the climb. The 
child should place one foot on top of the 


ce- 


other with the rope between them. In 
scending, the feet serve as brakes while the 


hands are moved one below the other. 
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A Well Rounded Program for Grades 4-6 


Skills that children should acquire by the conclusion 


Using 


ment and relaxation. 


cood body mechanics in move 


Catching, and batting 


mall balls with accuracy. 


throwing, 


Handling large balls with increasing 


} 
accuracy and great speed. 


Controlling a soccer ball with the 
fect. 
Jumping a rope for a minute. 


Performing several stunts, tumbling, 
and apparatus activities. 


Chinning two or more times. 


0 
© 


9. 


10. 


3. Climbing a rope or pole 18 feet high. 


Knowing how to float and to use one 
swimming stroke successfully. 


Knowing rules of at least six organ- 
ized games and being able to carry 
on the games without adult leaders. 





Circle Formation 


Rectangle Formation 


Classroom Activities 


Story Plays 
Quiet Games 


Active Games 


Body Mechanics Activities 


bd 


Stunts and Tumbling 


Rhythmic Activities—se« 


Bibliography 
3: Physical 


4 
/ 


Education in Small Schools 


rk kK 


respond to many music meters. 


Ippreciation. 


Fundamental Rhythms and Marching 


eg grades K-3 


Waltz 


E.: Honor Your Partner (New York: 
- Square Dances of Today and How to Teach and Call Them 


Creative Rhythms 
hild > thought 


t patterns to 


story. 


Folk Dances 
Cie to Lin Donkey Dan e 

Little Man in a Fix 

Mexican Hat Dance 


Du k tor the Oy ter 
Take a Peek 
Honolulu B IDy 


Ballroom Dances 


Fox Trot 
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f the intermediate grades 


11. Dancing polka, schottische, two-step, 
waltz, and several square dances. 


12. Being able to create simple dance 
movements from music. 


13. Being able to organize and conduct 
several activities. 


Self-Testing Activities 





Stunts 


Egg Sit—sit in knee-flexed position with hands grasping ankles. Extend 
legs, maintaining grasp, and rock backward. 

Single Squat—balance on one foot with opposite leg extended forward. 
Perform knee bend with supporting leg and return to sitting position. 
Rooster Fight—two children stand opposite each other, arms folded 
across chest, weight on one foot, other foot raised. On signal, each 

tries to push the other off balance with folded arms or shoulders. 

Hand Wrestle—two children stand facing each other with right hands 
joined, weight on one foot and the other foot raised. On signal, each 
attempts to cause the other to touch the free foot to the floor. 

Skin the Snake—six to eight children line up in stride position. All bend 
forward and extend right hand back between the knees to the person 
behind, who grasps it with his left hand. The last person in line sits, 
then lies, on the floor while the line moves backward over him. As 
each person reaches end of line he lies down. Last person to reach 
the end reverses the procedure. He walks forward, straddling the line, 
and pulls the next person to his feet. 

The Squat Thrust—place hands on floor between knees. With a jump ex- 
tend the legs backward with weight on hands and toes only. Body 
should be straight. Return to squat position and stand erect. 

Push-Ups—lie face down on floor with hands flat on floor, fingers for- 
ward, at shoulder level. Push up until elbows are straight and the 
weight is on the hands and toes only. Body should be straight. Bend 
the elbows and lower the body until only the chest touches the floor. 


Tumbling 
Forward Roll—(see K-3). 
Hand Stand—two children stand facing each other. One child performs 
the tripod, then extends feet while partner helps him balance. Pointed 
toes and a slight arching of the back aid in balance. 


Apparatus 

Balancing—/ow beams, saw horses, mounted rails 

Walk forward and backward across beam; sideways across it; on hands 
and feet; carrying beanbag on head. 

Ropes 

Bicycling—jump and grasp rope above height of head. Flex knees alter- 
nately, as though riding a bicycle. Count number of times you can 
do this before letting go. 

Reverse Hang—swing feet forward and up to rope above hand grasp, 
locking toes and knees around the rope. Straighten the body; then 
extend legs, arch back, and lift head. Descend slowly. 

Horizontal Bar 


Chinning—grasp bar with palms of hands toward body. Flex arms until 
the chin is level with the top of the bar. Extend arms and repeat. 


Integration 


Language Arts—A sixth-grade class developed a card file of physi- 
cal education experiences. Following each activity, one child 
wrote a description, another listed the equipment and space 
needed, and a third gave an evaluation. If the activity was orig- 
inal, it was named for the child who created it. 

Music—A class of fifth-graders was studying the Western Move- 
ment. They wanted to learn dances which might have been 
popular then. Their physical education teacher taught some 
folk and square dances; then suggested that they create one to 
a song they knew, “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad.” 

Social Studies—A third-grade class was studying Indians. The 
children made tom-toms, and the physical education and musi 
teachers helped them beat out a rhythm. Next they created an 
original dance. The children read various Indian games and 
asked the physical education teacher to help them learn one. 

Arithmetic—A teacher was explaining the game of Sky Ball to her 
second-graders. Using a yarn ball, they practiced in the class- 
room and learned to keep score. They then went to the gymna 
sium. Children kept score, getting additional number practice 

Health and Safety—The third grade had discussed the reasons 
why a child should not run and slide into base but one boy kept 
on doing it. One day he cut his arm. The teacher administered 
first aid and explained her reasons for each application. 


Noon-Hour Activities 


Children should not rush from eating to active play. Many 
teachers read a story or have the class listen to music for a few 
minutes of relaxation after eating and before vigorous activity. 

Noon-hour activities are often the ones which have been pre- 
sented in the instructional period. There may be tournaments be- 
tween individual children, groups, or classes. Tournaments often 
increase the enthusiasm for an activity and provide a kind of 
competition which is desirable. Activities may range from Jacks 
to Softball. If possible, pupils should act as the officials. 

Areas in the gymnasium may be assigned for different activities 
Schools with a combination auditorium-gymnasium often allocate 
the stage for rhythms and self-testing activities and the gymna- 
sium for more vigorous activities. Children should be encouraged 
to play outside as much as possible. Areas of the playground need 
to be designated for specific activities and various age groups. 

The responsibility for noon-hour supervision varies among dif- 
ferent schools. In many, classroom teachers rotate the responsibili- 
ty, while in others the physical education teacher has the major 
responsibility. A few schools are using teacher aides both in the 
lunchroom and for the activities which follow. Regardless of the 
organization used, careful preplanning and the use of student 
leaders will make the time meaningful, productive, and enjoyable 


Accidents 


Accidents should be reported immediately to the principal and 
investigated by some competent person. Each school should hav: 
well supplied first-aid kits, and an up-to-date list of telephone 
numbers of the family and physician of each child, the police 
and ambulance service. There should be a formulated policy for 
handling accidents. Each school should have a place where a pu 
pil may lie down. Never send an injured pupil home alone. 


Taking Stock 


There are several objective methods of evaluating changes in 
boys and girls—fitness tests, skill or achievement tests, motor- 
ability tests, knowledge tests, and medical examinations. However 
many of the most important outcomes must be checked by obser- 
vations, questionnaires, anecdotal records, and so on. 

In evaluating, the teacher and the group must first develop 
standards and outcomes; then from time to time “take stock” to 
see if the standards are being met and the outcomes achieved 
Self-analysis, self-appraisal, and evaluation of experiences are 
most valuable to the pupil. The teacher needs to encourage each 
child and the group to evaluate progress, but she also needs to 
evaluate her own methods, the program, and the progress of all 
the children. She needs to develop and use evaluative procedures 
to determine if she is providing the kinds of activity experiences 
that meet the recognized needs of children of her age group. 
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Inviting New Books 
from WORLD 


The Secret Hiding Place 
By RAINEY BENNETT 


Illustrated in olor by the author Lions 
and tigers, elephants and hippos — 

| rollick through the 
book “as 


especially hippe 
istible picture 
i hiding place where 


pages of this irt 
Little Hippo ck 
he can be alone but not too alone 


Ages 4-8. $3.00 


Hymie’s Fiddle 


By MEL. SILVERMAN 


Lithographs on stone by the author. The 
Jor and Vv int life of New York's 
Lower East Side is the background for 
; charming story of a small boy's 
mot glory. Age 5 6-9, $2.50 


Sailor Tom 
By EDNA BOUTWELL 





] ; hy Kurt A hilarious, 
if Wi ing story abdoutl a ilty sl ips 
it who pits his wits against the whole 
conniving crew of the Bouncing Bet, 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Benny's Flag 
By PHYLLIS KRASILOVSKY 
Pi ures by W. T. Mars. The true story 
of how a young Indian boy designed 
the flag of Alaska. Striking illustrations 
offer a pictorial survey of that great 
region. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


Poems of Magic 
and Spells 
Edited by 
WILLIAM COLE 
Drawings by Peggy Bacon. A spirited 
collection of ninety poems exploring 
the familiar magic of elves, witches, 
and leprechauns and the element of 


mystery in all our lives, 


Ages 9 up. 


The Secret 
of Fiery Gorge 
By WILSON GAGE 
lilustrated by Mary Stevens.*An in 
triguing, often humorous, story unfolds 
as three lively 
solve the mystery of the strange lumi- 


nescence that brightened Fiery Gorge. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


The Shadow 


of Robbers’ Roost 
By HELEN RUSHMORE 


Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. A thrill- 
ing account of one family’s courageous 
stand against a notorious outlaw, based 
on a “true” legend of Oklahoma his- 
tory. Ages 10-14, $2.95 


$3.95 








youngsters determine to 


Write for complete catal gue 
of children’s books 
THE WORLD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Office: 

119 West 57th Street, N. ¥. 19 
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BOS OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Two of the “Beginner Book” series 
that seem the most fun are Stop That 
Ball by Mike McClintock, illustrated 
by Fritz Siebel, and Book of Laughs 
by Bennett Cerf, with drawings by 
Carl Rose House; $1.95 
each). The first is a story, in jolly 
rhyme, of a red ball as it makes its 
down a hole, onto a 

a ball game, finally 


' Random 


erazy journey 

truck, and into 
ending at home. The second, a joke 
hook, will tickle children both big and 
litle. There is a running series of 
anecdotes, tied together by a boy 
named Marvin. Large type, many il- 


lustrations. Ages 5-8. 


Publishers are no longer afraid to 
publish poetry. You Come Too: 
Favorite Poems for Young Readers 
by Robert Frost, with beautiful wood- 
Thomas W. Nason (Holt; 


one of the joys among the 


cuts by 
$3.00) is 
‘ 


new books. There are 93 poems select 


ed from the poet's work. All ages. 


Golden Treasury of Poetry. 
ed with brief commentary by 
Joan 


$4.95), 


Untermeyer and illustrated by 
Walsh Anglund (Golden Press; 


contains 400 poems with appeal for 


young readers, arranged in familiar 
groupings from Chaucer to modern. 
A large book beautifully decorated. 
All ages. 


Puss in Boots by Charles Perrault 
is illustrated by Hans Fischer, the in- 
ternationally known Swiss artist, who 
sketches the witty and daring Puss 
with much gaiety and imagination. The 
Wolf and Seven Little Kids, from 
Grimm, is illustrated by 
famous Swiss artist, Felix 


another 
Hofiman, 
who portrays the adventures of the 
wicked wolf and the goats with humor 
(Harcourt, Brace; 


and = tenderness 


$3.00 and $3.75). beautiful 


books will enchant ages 6-8. 





Many people think children do not 
like fairy tales as they used to. Pub- 
lishers, practical people, know that 
isn't true. There are many fine and 
beautiful books of folk tales this year. 
Virginia Haviland, of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, has adapted three volumes: 
Favorite Fairy Tales Told in 
England, retold from Joseph Jacobs, 
illustrated by Bettina; in France, 
retold from Charles Perrault, illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin; and in 
Germany, retold from the brothers 
Grimm, illustrated by Susanne Suba 
(Little, Brown; $2.75 each). Some of 


the best known tales have been writ- 
ten for a child to read to himself, 
yet the original flavor has been kept. 


Ages 7-11. 
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One of “The Around the World 
Treasures,” Famous French Fairy 
Tales, was adapted from the original 
Charles Perrault by David Stone, with 
gay illustrations by Charles Mozley 
(Franklin Watts; $2.95). All ages. 


In A Pony for the Winter by Helen 
Kay, illustrated by Ingrid Fetz ( Ariel; 
$2.75), the Shetland pony belonged to 
the man who gave children rides in the 
park, and he was going south for the 
winter. Deborah talked her family 
into letting her keep the pony. It 
was a lot of work for a little girl, 
but in spite of it, Deborah was de- 
lighted when she was promised a pony 
for the next winter. Many full-page 
pictures in color. Ages 8-10. 


A beautiful book, easy to read and 
yet to be enjoyed by older children, 
is Bobwhite: from Egg to Chick to 
Egg by klizabeth and Charles Schwartz, 
and illustrated by Charles Schwartz 
(Holiday House; $2.50). “This story 
begins inside an egg. We follow the 
Next, 


struggle to 


development of the embryo. 
the long and difficult 
hatch. Then the growth into an egg- 
laying quail.” Pictures in soft colors. 


Ages 8-12. 


having reading troubles 
using factual books. 
and illustrated by 


(Morrow ° $2.75) 


Children 
will learn by 
Kites, written 
Larry Ketielkamp 
may be the very book to start a boy 
off on his own reading. This book 
tells how to make different kinds of 
kites and fly them. The directions 
are easy to understand. Sections on 
history, use of kites, and Oriental 
kites are interesting. Ages 8-12. 


Stories of Favorite Operas by 
Clyde Robert Bulla, master writer for 
young children, with illustrations by 
Robert Galster (Crowell; $3.75), will 
be enjoyed and used both in home 
and school. A brief introduction tells 
something of the origin of the operas. 
The biographical background of the 
composers is a real asset. Beautifully 
designed. Ages 10 and up. 


See page 79 for addresses of publishers, 
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TRAVELER'S JOY 


By IVY ©. EASTWICK. [Illustrated by 
Decie Merwin. Flowers of the English 
countryside, many of them to be seen 
in American fields, inspired this de- 
lightful coliection of poems and deli- 
cate drawings. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


MARLOWS WIN A PRIZE 


BY HILDA BODEN. Illustrated by Lilian 
Buchanan. An English family is men- 
aced by an intruder in their rambling 
country home. How a pig and a terrier 
help the Marlows capture the thief— 
and a fine prize—makes good reading. 
Family fun spiced with adventure. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PLEASE PASS THE GRASS! 


By LEONE ADELSON. 
colors by Roger 
Duvoisin. With 
rhythmic read- 
aloud text and wit- 
ty drawings this 
picture-story book 
shows why grass 
makes such a fine 
playtime world. 
(Junior Literary 
Guild Selection) 
Ages 6-8 $3.00 


THE BIBLICAL ZOO 


By SUSAN R. NEVIL. Illustrated by the 
author. <A_ fascinating visit with 
Michael and Deborah to Jerusalem’s 
unique Biblical Zoo which houses only 
animals mentioned in the Bible. Color 
pictures of the animals in Bible set- 
tings are accompanied by appropriate 
Scripture verses. By the author of The« 
Picture Story of the Middle East. 
Ages 7-10. $3.75 


A BOW FOR TURTLE 


By DOROTHY HEID- 
ERSTADT. Illustrated 
by William Fergu- 
son. An Indian boy 
earns the right to 
exchange his’ toy 
weapons for a real 
bow and arrows in 
this exciting, au- 
- thentic story of 
Pawnee life. By the 
author of Indian 
Frie nds and Foes. 

Ages 7-10. $2.50 


ONE O'CLOCK HITTER 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. Jacket by 
Ed Butterfield. Bronce Burnett’s cham- 
pionship team is unfairly overmatched 
for a baseball series in Mexico. The 
team is further handicapped when a 
personal feud shatters their playing 
ability. Sportsmanship triumphs over 
self in this fast-paced sports story. 
Ages 10-14. $3.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


119 West 40 St., New York 18 
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Reading acd 


Takes a 
Giant Step 


with these 
books from 
LITTLE, BROWN | 


TAKE A 
GIANT STEP 


By Hannelore Hahn 
This enchanting book with gaily 
pictures on every page takes its readers all 
round the world to see how much fun the 
children of many lands have playing and 
working on stilts. 3-color 
Margot Zemach. 6 up. $2.75 


colored 


drawings by 


BUNNY RABBIT'S 
DIARY 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell 


A companion book to go with Cherry Tree 
Children, by the same author, which has 
so long been popular with beginning read- 
ers. Bunny's animal stories are now re- 
printed in large, clear type with 2-color 
Anne Marie Jauss 


drawings throughout by 


» ) 
0. bs) 


aid 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
By Madge Bigham 
A new edition of the book that has helped 
hundreds of thousands of children learn to 
slightly, the famous 
today’s readers. 17 


Changed 
ideal for 


read. very 
stories are 
line drawings and 2 half-tones 
original illustrations by Clara 


Fitts. 6-8. 


from the 
Atwood 


$2.50 


FUN WITH SPANISH 
By Lee Cooper 


\ new language book for the very young 
similar in its use of matching pictures and 
words to A French Book to Read All by 
Yourself. Its stories and verses provide a 
than 500 Spanish 
throughout by 


6-8. $3.00 


vocabulary of more 
words. 


Ann Atene. 


2-color drawings 


JUMBO, KING OF 
ELEPHANTS 
By Edmond Lindop 


A true picturebook about the most famous 
of all elephants from the time he left the 
jungle till he became P. T. Barnum’s big- 
gest attraction in the 
earth.” 3-color drawings on every page by 


“cvreatest show on 


e9°7° 


Jane Carlson. 4-8. 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


Four-color and black and white drawings 
by F. Wenderoth Saunders 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Four-color and black and white drawings 
by Mel Silverman 


Both by Arensa Sondergaard 


Timely introductions to two of the most 
vital waterways in the world today. The 
crisp writing and colorfully detailed pic- 
tures and picture maps give young readers 
a clear and exciting view of the history 
and geography of each canal. 

7-11. 


$3.50 each 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 6, MASS. 


BOOKS in 


Teachers 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


( oordinator of Student T eae hing 


Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Elementary teachers are sometimes 


accused of being narrow in interests 
dull in conversation. If we de- 


out-of-school time almost 


and 
vote our 
wholly to making lesson plans, read- 
ing textbooks, and grading papers we 
frightfully limited. 
Why not shove aside some routine 
duties and spend part of our evenings 
enlightenment? 


can bec ome 


reading for our own 
{is our knowledge and concerns are 
broadened, we reflect a questioning 
attitude 


adventuresome persons, all of which 


and become more exciting, 
improves our teaching. 

The books reviewed here are two of 
which will whet the 


and serve as beginning points. 


many appetue 


Leaders of New Nations by Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy (Doubleday, 1959; 
336 «opp. $3.50). Dr. Kenworthy has 
visited new nations and pre- 
sents here the stories of fourteen men 


countries to tree- 
World AN ar Il. 


many 


who have led their 
dom since the end of 
While these 

walks of life, 
great concern for the 


come trom 
have all 
“common man.” 
settle- 


mountainous 


men 
they shown 
lo dramatize the need for 
Negev, a 


section in the 


ment in the 
and desert 
Israel, David Ben-Gurion went to live 
there at the height of his career. He 
lived with his three-room 
frame building, eating in the common 


wile in a 


dining room and spending many eve- 
nings with the group, talking, singing, 
and listening to the radio. He helped 
with the shearing of sheep as his con- 
tribution to the colony. 

Diem of Vietnam has been so inter- 
ested in the philosophy behind democ- 
racy that he has helped set up a cen- 
ter for reading, study, and discussion. 
With his brother and many others, he 
has been trying to develop a philoso- 
phy which would be neither capitalis- 
something which 
Western 


tic nor communistic; 


would combine Eastern and 
thinking. 

In a period of history in the Philip- 
pines when honesty was seldom found 
in politicians, Magshysay was scrupu- 
lously honest. Uppermost in his mind 
were the needs of the common 


ple from whom he had sprung. Dur- 


peo- 


ing the campaign he promised that 
every complaint made would be heard 
and acted upon immediately, and as 
soon as he was elected he established 
a Bureau of Complaints. Anyone in 


the Philippine Republic could 


graph a brief message to it free and 
get action within two or three hours. 

Nehru is from one of the wealthiest, 
families in 


most socially 


India. He is much respected for his 


prominent 


integrity and charity, and has given 
his life to 
Aware that 


nation of 


implementing Gandhi's 


dream. India is and will 


long remain a villages, he 
has initiated vast programs to improve 
living in them. 

Nu of Burma is a practicing Bud 
dhist. He has a 


and starts the day 


shrine in his home, 


very early with 


prayers and meditations. He frequent. 


ly goes on pilgrimages. During a year 


tele- 


and a half spent in jail, he wrote five 
plays and two novels. 

Rahmon of Malaya sees life a little 
differently. “Why should 
have to fight in this country in order 
to live?” he asks. “Let us all be hap- 
py and make merry while life lasts. I 
believe we can achieve our goals by 
laughing and treading our way hap- 
pily toward them.” 

You will be intrigued by the stories 


anybody 


of interesting leaders which are pre- 
sented in this book with such warmth 


and understanding. 


Russia’s Children by Herschel and 
Edith Alt (Bookman, New York; 240 
pp., $3.75). In these pages two social 
workers report their findings and im- 
pressions after a visit to the Soviet 
Union. 

Chey found that Russian schools do 
not use psychological tests. Because 
and limita- 
tions in ability, they have no place in 
educational practice. People are not 
different in their abilities, but alike. 
As one official said, “We do not con- 
unequal this, we 
differ from the rest of the world. We 
hold that any can take 
a ten-year education if all conditions 


they disclose differences 


cede abilities. In 


normal child 


are adequate.” 

While the place of fantasy in the 
child is recognized, 
must not contradict reality. 
All deeds must move toward fulfilling 


growth of the 
dreams 


established purposes, 

Service to the state is the primary 
incentive. There seems to be no un- 
derstanding of our concept of the 
uniqueness of the individual and the 
premium we place upon the develop. 
ment of the individual personality as 
an end in itself, 

The authors were told that the good 
behavior which they saw was the re- 
sult of agreement on the part of all 
teachers as to their expectations from 
the children. Even in nurseries and 
kindergartens there was an absence of 
horseplay seen at 
circumstances. 
chairmen on the 


the jostling and 
home under similar 
Monitors report to 
behavior of their groups. This mutual 
aid and surveillance seems to be the 
key factor in securing compliance to 
collective goals and obedience to pub- 
lic policy. 

In the Soviet Union, the state sees 
itself as the’ primary The 
Soviets put great emphasis on learned 


parent. 


behavior, and almost none on the 
feelings of the child. Emphasis is on 
restraint, on the harnessing of im- 
pulse, and directing it. Children are 
either well or ill; no one speaks of 
disturbed. 

Large families are still encouraged, 
but the 
cost of consumer goods, and heavy 


the emotionally 


housing shortage, the high 
employment of women have counter- 
acted all government pressure. In 1953 
and 1955 they had the lowest birth 
rates ever recorded there. 

You will be struck by the differ- 
ences in the children 
taken in Russia and the United States 
The book is well worth reading. 


approach to 


See page 79 for addresses of publishers. 








FRONTIERS 
OF AMERICA 
BOOKS..... 


with exceptionally 
broad reading and 
interest levels for 


al 


REMEDIAL 
READING 


Here ore three books by Edith 
McCall with a skillful combination 
of LOW READING LEVELS with 
HIGH INTEREST LEVELS! The vo- 
cabulary is for third grade, yet 
children through the eighth grade 
will enjoy these books. Use them 
for remedial reading, or to stim- 
ulate younger students who have 


advanced abilities 


These fascinating classroom 
books for primary grades have 
reading 


continuity, exceptional 


interest, and a basic curricular 
purpose. Exciting factual material 
about real people in history will 
read 


encourage children to 


through on their own, help ease 
teachers’ workloads, and serve as 
an invaluable supplemental teach 


ing aid. 


Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated 
List — $2.50. Net — $1.88 each 
to schools and libraries, postpaid. 


¢ il 


Fort Adventures 


The exciting drama of the 
old Log Fort days is brought 
to life. Significant facts, 
presented in an interesting 


easy-to-grasp manner 


Steamboats To The West eehnnts 


True stories about the 

people and boats that opened 
up the West. The history of 
trade on the Missouri, 

Ohio ond Mississippi rivers 


Hunters Blaze The Trails 
wuerem 
Bare ree RAs 


The fascinating stories of 

Kit Carson, Bill Cody and 
Davy Crockett, and how they 
opened the trails for 

early settlers 


Write for free Full-color 
Catalog and Instructional 
Guide of all 

Childrens Press titles 


The Children's Books with 


Built in Creative 


Childrens Press 


Chicago 7, ttt 


Enjoyment 


Jackson & Racine 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


for the young child— 
for the early teens— 
for the parent or teacher— 


DUTTON SPRING 
BOOKS 


MONKEY SEE, MONKEY DO 

By Inez Hogan iges 4-7 $2. 
The aut! rtist of el est Bear tells 
' ‘ } k before you ; 


rE ADVENTURES OF RICHARD 
WAGNER 
By Opal Wheeler iges 8-12 §=$3.7: 
1) t composer 
piano i 
M irch ” 


rHE SUN AND THE BIRCH 
ty Charlie May Simon Ages 12 up $3. 
I t ' ! ! ] mar 
f | I M 7 
{A Seed Serve. Phot 
AMERICAN INDIANS, YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 
By Bruce Grant fges 14 up 
A nev | edit of ti ithor 


VOYAGE INTO DARKNESS: 
lo Alaska with Bering 
By W. J. Granberg 


I} t of ud 


iges 17 up $3.00 
G-ye if 
the 


n olf Ber- 


plus four new ¢ hildren’s Illus- 





trated Classics, all generously 
iMustrated in color and black 








and white 


rik SONG OF HIAWATHA 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
iges 9.13 
Dhe epi story the » of the West 
Wind a i bride, Minnehaha, in the 
fat ur ele | unrhymed verse of 
of Ameri ‘ orite pocts. 
JOS BOYS 
By Louisa May Alcott 
[he sequel to LITTLE MEN an 
LITTLE WOMEN, which sees Jo's boys 


into the outside world 


iges 10-14 $2.75 
d 


SIR WILLIAM AND THE WOLF 
And Other Stories from the Days of 
Retold by John Hampden 
iges 11-14 83.25 
] wn tales of 
ind dra 


liaeval 


Chivalry 


KIDNAPPED 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


iges 11-15 


plus expert advice on 


HELPING YOUR GIFTED CHILD 
By Ruth Strang, Ph.D, $4.50 


Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
t book 
ill who wish 
full poten 
the fted 
il with spe 
ocial, en ional, 


7 
tual 


DUTTON 300 Park 


NYC 10 


ive., S. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Many teachers realize that there is 
a great scarcity of simple reading ma- 
terial on a higher interest level. The 
“Dan Frontier Series” by William 
Hurley (Benefie Press) is designed to 
meet that need. I have 
throuch three books, averaging about 
0 pages each. Dan Frontier, pre- 


brow sed 


primer level ($1.68), introduces Dan, 
» young frontiersman, whose hunting 
and exploring will interest even a 
third-grader Dan Frontier Goes 
Hunting, primer level ($1.72), tells 
of a bison hunt, a search for rabbits 
garden, and an 


which they 


that are eating Dan's 
encounter with a bear 
tracked and finally caught. Here again, 
the interest level is much higher than 
the simple vocabulary used. Dan Fron- 
tier with the Indians, first reader 
level ($1.88), tells of Dan’s capture, 
his adoption by the chief of the tribe, 
and his training in Indian ways 
Finally, learning that the tribe plans 
to attack the frontier community, Dan 
escapes and warns the village 

In my opinion the authors have pro- 
vided material for the child who is 
having difficulty in Each 
chapter is exciting so that the mo- 
tivation for the effort to read is 
illustrations complement 


reading 


strong; the 
the text so that the child visualizes 
as he reads; sentences are short, suit- 
able for the 
tarded 
peated again and again, which will 
I am planning 


short eye span of re- 
readers, and words are re- 
help to bring mastery 
to try out these sample copies with a 
“reluctant” reader in our school. Per- 
haps you can do the same. 


Would that every parent could have 
frithmetic for Beginners by Brenda 
Lansdown (Grosset and Dunlap; $2.00 
instead of struccling to teach abstract 
numbers to children who seem to have 
litle comprehension of the meaning 
underlying the number skills. This 
book will make arithmetic a happy 
experience for children, for it pre 
sents number concepts by using famil- 
iar objects, leaving the writing until 
meaning has been established. Typical 
of the various chapters is “This Is 
Five.” Illustrations include five fingers, 
five buttons, five hairbows, 
the pupil 


live toes, 
and so forth. Then comes 
participation. Place five raisins on 
the cooky, put five spools on the 
string, cut five pieces of grapefruit 
for breakfast. Gradually understand. 
ing is built. Then is the time for the 
abstract symbol. Do read this, and 
recommend it to parents of your chil 
dren. It is colorful and filled with 
ideas to help them give their children 
a firm, meaningful base for formal 
number work which they will later 
encounter. 

In examining arithmetic workbooks, 
I expect to find: provision for an in- 
ventory with a certain amount of re 
teaching exercises to build up the 
weaknesses shown, a clear presenta- 
tion of process reinforced with pic- 
tures to capture interest and help the 
child figure out the correct answers. 
as well as practice material and pro- 
vision for review and testing. Num- 
bers We Need, Book 2, by William 
A. Brownell and Fred J. Weaver 


(Ginn & Co.; $1.16), is such a work- 
book. It presents addition and sub- 
traction facts in orderly 
Content is divided into several units 
presenting the 6's through the 12’s 
with an extension unit covering 13's 
through 18's. Each part is well or- 
illustrations 


sequence. 


ganized with attractive 
and practical, realistic problems for 
children to solve, and concludes with 
a self-checking test. Here are 176 pages 
of meaningful number experiences for 
your second- and third-graders. 


A former student recently told me 
that while he was in the fifth grade 
he decided what he wanted to be 
when he grew up. There are many 
cases of this sort. Children are impres- 
sionable and inspired by an enthusias- 
tic person. They acquire ambitions 
which carry over in adult life. As I 
browse through the “About” series, 
I feel that these books would give 
fifth-graders a future 
occupations in which they might be 
interested. Five books are on my desk, 
The Pilot of a Plane and The Cap- 
tain of a Ship by Haile Chace, The 
Driver of a Bus by Eleanor Philips, 
The Engineer of a Train by Siddie 
Joe Johnson, and Missiles and Men 
by Edward and Ruth Shaw Radlauer 
(Melmont; $1.88 each). I am_ im- 
pressed with the clear, factual treat- 
ment of each of these presentations. 
The illustrations include artists’ inter- 


glimpse into 


pretations in color and also photo- 
graphs. I'm sure that children will 
find authentic and basic information. 
It seems to me, however, that the 
books can best be used as the basis 
of a class discussion or in a child's 
teacher. 


a collee- 


personal discussion with a 
The style, I feel, is prosak 
tion of factual statements rather than 
a colorful treatment that will inspire 
the young reader. On the other hand, 
the child who ix taterested in any of 
these occupations can find informa- 
tion which will indicate the responsi- 
bilities of the particular characters 


involved. 


Two new additions to the “True 
Book” series have appeared recently: 
The True Book of Jungles by Wa 
Podendorf, and Your Body and You 
by Alice Hinshaw (Childrens Press; 
$2.00 each). The first book is based 
on jungles that flourish near the 
equator—fascinating worlds of plant 
and animal life. In manuscript writ- 
ing, with a vocabulary suitable for 
third-graders, the author explains what 
jungles are and how they provide 
homes for many types of animals. She 
points out that people also live here, 
and that the jungles serve us all. 

Your Body and You, written by a 
graduate nurse, deals with questions 
her four children have asked about 
what makes them “tick.” It is in 
manuscript writing, and introduces 
children to the amazing structure of 
bone, muscles, nerves, blood vessels, 
heart, and lungs that make a body. 
Illustrations by Frances Eckart por- 
tray in a graphical and sometimes 
amusing manner the delightful, sim- 
ple text material. Do plan to add both 
of these to your collection. 


See page 79 for addresses of publishers. 
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THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 
A whole menagerie of charming baby ani- 
mals in the most beautiful springtime pic- 
tures the author-artist has ever done. 


Ages 2-5. $2.00 


WISHER 
By CHARLES MICHAEL 
DAUGHERTY - Illustrated 
by James Daugherty 

A problem kitten reforms 
after dreaming he became a 
goldfish who grew and 
grew and GREW! 

Ages 4-7. $2.50 


THE WORLD IN A CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 
When his older brother goes to sea, Nick 
takes over the family bakery route and finds 
the world at home. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


TOPPER AND THE GIANTS 
Story and Pictures by 
ELIZABETH MONATH 
Matt and his dachshund, Topper, rescue a 
friendly giant caught by a landslide in a 


Ages 6-10. $2.50 


THE VERY 
SPECIAL BADGERS: 
A Tale of Magic from 

, Japan 

4 

‘ by CLAUS STAMM 

a 7 : Illustrated by 

f/f ry } y* Kazue Mizumura 
- c i) i/ A deft re-telling of an an- 
ST cient folk tale, alive with 
humor and wit, and enhanced with spirited 
black-and-white drawings. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


CANDY FLOSS 
By RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated in color by Adrienne Adams 
An incomparable doll story about Candy 
Floss, stolen from the fair and returned by 
the repentant young thief. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


RASMUS AND THE VAGABOND 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Eric Palmquist 
International Hans Christian Andersen 
Medal, 1958. An exciting story of a nine- 

year-old runaway and a tramp. 


Ages 8-12. $2.75 


FRIENDLY GABLES 

Written and Illustrated by 

HILDA VAN STOCKUM 
Each day is a delight with the Mitchell 
family after the six irrepressible children are 
joined by twin brothers. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


THE BIG SPLASH 
By CAROL KENDALL 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 
A comic assortment of ingenious children 
help the town hospital fund, build a prize 
float, and foil a villain. Ages 9-12. $3.00 


WORLD SONG 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
In spite of differences of language and cus- 
tom two boys become friends in Costa Rica 
through their mutual love of birds. 
Ages 10-13. $2.75 


Send for Free 146-Page Catalogue 
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THE 


A Summer Session 
for Preschool Children 


DWIGHT L. AYERS 


Principal, Bessie Buker School 
Wenham, Massachuserts 


Our relatively small school system has 
no kindergarten. However, many children 
entering first grade each fall have attended 
one of the local private kindergartens. The 
problem of individual differences in terms 
of readiness is very acute, therefore, since 
these children are much more ready for 
formal schooling than those who have 
never attended a kindergarten class. 

An attempt to improve 
this situation was made 
last year in the form of 
a summer session de- 
signed expressly to meet 
the readiness needs of 
those children who were 
to enter first grade in 
September. These needs 
were determined, in large 
part, by the results of a standardized 
readiness test administered to every poten- 
tial first-grader. Those children whose test 
results indicated greatest need for help and 
instruction in any or all of the several 
“readiness” areas were invited to attend. 

Endorsed by our school committee, the 
session was supported by school funds. 
Classes were conducted four mornings a 
week during the month of August. They 
were taught by a member of our school 
staff whose training and experience in- 
cludes kindergarten and primary teaching 
as well as remedial and developmental 
reading work. As with the spring testing 
program, parent cooperation was out- 
standing; both response to the invitations 
and daily attendance were close to 100 per 
cent. Parent reaction to this program was 
very encouraging. 

Retesting at the close of the session in- 
dicated some growth for all, with signifi- 
cant gains in many cases. Through con- 
tinued evaluation by first-grade teachers, 
the results of this initial summer session 
for preschool children are being judged for 
its educational value, with a view to its 
possible adoption as an integral part of 
Our primary system. 


Public-school enroliment increased 
49 per cent in the thirteen years 
from 1946 to 1959 and the end is 
not in sight. Next year's enrollment 
will be more than 36 million and by 
1966-67, 42 million children will be 
going to school every day. 


Let's Build 
Children's Muscles, Too 


ROBERT LANGERAK 


Principal, David W. Smouse 
Opportunity School, Des Moines, lowa 


The recent White House conferences on 
physical fitness have important implica- 
tions for curriculum development. Various 
surveys have pointed up a great lack of 
muscular development in our youth, espe- 
cially in leg, arm, and back muscles. 

Physical education has become the neg- 
lected area of the curriculum. As our 
buildings have become more crowded we 
have shortened the peri- 
ods and lessened the num- 
ber of physical-education 
classes. 

And in the elementary 
schools we have had few 
teachers who are trained 
in organizing and devel- 
oping adequate physical- 
education programs. We 
have been very content to allow the peri- 
ods designated as “physical education” to 
become periods of games and social ac- 
tivities. 

Since the advent of television, spirited 
outdoor play after school hours has also 
lessened. In many cases the time spent in 
viewing TV approximates the number of 
hours devoted to schoo!; thus too little 
time is left for desirable physical activities. 

We in the field of education have been 
neglectful in stressing activities which de- 
velop strength and physical stamina. We 
need to re-evaluate the customary time 
allotments being provided for physical ed- 
ucation, as well as the inadequate curricu- 
lar activities which normally comprise the 
programs. Improved preservice and in- 
service training programs for teachers in 
the planning of good physical-education 
techniques will help to give this phase of 
the curriculum increased recognition. 

It is true that school emphasis is on 
scholastic achievement. This is good, but 
we are working with children who are also 
experiencing great bodily growth during 
this period. Let’s give an added emphasis 
to improving our programs to help chil- 


dren build muscles, too. 


The Severely Retarded 
in the Elementary Schooi 


ROBERT D. LOVEJOY 


Principal, Strandwood Elementary School 
leasant Hill, California 


A class for the severely mentally re- 
tarded taking its place as an integral part 
of an elementary school? Of course. 

The school of which I am principal has 
had such a class for over two years. Care- 
ful training prepared the staff for the in- 
clusion of this class, and now two years 
later it is a real part of the school. 

Our kindergarten class joins the severe- 
ly retarded children to view films. They 
accept the mongoloids and brain-injured 
children as children—not as oddities. They 
know they are different, but so is every- 
one. 

Our gifted children visit the class and 
have learned how to react to the children, 
what the types of retardation are, how 
some can be prevented, and have devel- 
oped true compassion for these youngsters. 
Some of our children help the teacher 
from 10:00 to 12:00 when she is without 
the assistance of a matron. These young- 
sters have developed real understanding 
of human limitations and are proud that 
they are part of a team working to de- 
velop the mentally retarded to the fullest 
extent that their limitations permit. 

We still have teasing, especially of the 
less retarded, but it lessens as our normal 
children learn how to react to the handi- 
capped children. 

The retarded children have gained too. 
They have learned that they can trust 
people. They make favors for the Red 
Cross along with other classes. They take 
pride in contributing to the office decora- 
tions with dioramas and arrangements. 

Because they are not fenced in they 
have learned to set their own limits on 
the playground. Above all they have be- 
come dependable. They do errands and go 
daily without an adult to purchase the milk 
for their class. Most important, they have 
gained self-acceptance because they have 
been so warmly accepted by the other boys 
and girls. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 
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GRADE 1 
ARITHMETIC 


PREPRIMARY 
HANDWRITING READINESS 


To help children become 
line conscious, use firste 


fo grade manuscript paper for 
drawing. Lines can be rail- 
roads, roads, fences, or 


N ANCA Sidewalks. *hildren make 
j f wagons, cars, 


arawineks ol 


Cut oak tag into playing- 
card size. Number from l to 
100 with bright crayons. 

For a rainy-day or free-time 
activity, throw a group of 
cards on the table, mix them 
up, and have children pick 
them up in order. Numbers 

1 to 30 may be used one day, 
20 to 46 another day, and so 
on. 


trains, and so on, touching 
both top and bottom line. 
Drawing wheels iS good prac- 
tice for manuscript writing 
later. Ervetta Ellicks 


GRADE 2 GRADE 3 
READING LANGUAGE 


tive each child a 9” x 12” sheet of construction 
paper. He folds it in quarters and draws and cuts 
mut four identical eggs. A zigzag line cuts them 
{ that all four eggs are identically di- 


How does spring look, feel, moist 


smell, and sound? To em- 

phasize descriptive adjec- fresh 
tives, make four lists with 

the children. Leave them on bus 
the chalkboard to inspire y 
Stories that they write im- green 
mediately after the discus- 

Sion. 


iren put a sentence on each egg--half 
the other half on the other. Then 


up the pieces and change with their 


rs. To complete the puzzle correctly, each 
sentence must make sense. 


GRADE 4 GRADE 5 


ARITHMETIC SPELLING 

To review spelling words, divide your class into 
five groups. Each person picks the hardest ten 
words he has experienced. The chairman compiles a 
group list, striking out duplicates. Use one of 
these tests each day for a week. Don't worry if a 
word occurs on several lists. It proves that many 
children have a problem with it. 


Put about ten two-step 
problems on the chalkboard 
with their answers, having 
more than half of them wrong. 
The child who is called on 
must either say the problem 
is correct or say "April Ve conadedaetl 
Fool" and give the right 1/4 at : 
answer. ¢ ales LIA CEA 


i 4 ) . . . 
|) etttdd ‘ma 


GRADES 7-8 
LANGUAGE 


GRADE 6 
READING 


‘ollect nursery catalogues 
by having children bring 

em from home or borrow 
from suppliers. Plan a 
spring reading lesson around 
landscaping and gardening, 
letting children read vari-e 
sus descriptions of types of 
hrubs and flowers. Direc= 
tions on seed packets also 
make good reading material. 


A story to finish: 

Billy and Mark were sure Joe was wrong. Who 
could possibly live in the old shack at the end of 
the road? It had no glass in the windows and the 
chimmev looked as if it were about to fall down. 
Mark and Billy walked toward the building. It 
certainly looked deserted. But, just as Billy 
reached for the doorknob, the door opened slowly. 
The boys peered in. There, right before them, . . 
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Ww was the Pony Express? It was a way 
of carrying mail in waterproof pouches 
on horseback from St. Joseph, Missouri, across 


the plains and mountains to Sacramento, Cali- , 


fornia, a distance of about two thousand miles 
It operated from April 3, 1860, to November 20, 
1861. The railroad did not extend west of St. 
Joseph. 


Why was the Pony Ex pre ss started? To speed 
mail delivery faster than was possible by stage- 
coach and wagon train which also transported 
passengers and freight. Sometimes that way took 
months between St. Joseph and the West. Nu- 
merous delays were caused by Indians, weather, 
illness, or insufficient food and water en route. 


Who originated the Pony Express? A group of 
men, including Russell, Majors, and Waddell, 
freight men in St. Joseph. Besides managing the 
system, they tried to ascertain weather condi- 
tions, and keep the Indians peaceful. 


How was the system set up? A series of relay 
stations was established at ten- to fifteen-mile 
intervals. Fleet-footed horses were kept at each 
place. Each rider covered about sixty miles. The 
route passed through Fort Kearney, Laramie, 
Bridger, Salt Lake City, Camp Floyd, Carson 
City, Washoe Silver Mines, Placerville, and 
Sacramento. From here, mail went by boat to 
San Francisco. 

Who were the Pony Express riders? Skillful 
riding volunteers, between eighteen and twenty 
years old, who were alert, courageous, depend- 
able, and resourceful, were required. Monthly 
salaries were from $100 to $150, high wages at 
that time. For protection, each man carried 
two revolvers and a knife. Plainsmen, Indian 
scouts, and Indian fighters were among the 
riders who were finally chosen. 


What was the cost of sending mail this way? 
The postage rate was $5.00 an ounce, at first; 
later it was reduced to $1.00. Each pouch was 
limited to 20 pounds of mail. 


How did the system operate? The riders start- 
ed from St. Joseph and Sacramento and rode 
toward each other. Each went at top speed for 


THE PONY 
EXPRESS 


_ 


ae 
} it was no longer necessary to speed special mes- 


IVAH GREEN 


whatever trail conditions he encountered, until 
he reached the first relay station. There a fresh 
horse was waiting. With this fresh start, he gal- 
loped on to the end of his route, exchanging 
horses once or twice more. From there another 
rider took the mail. About midway, east and 
west riders exchanged mailbags, and began the 
trip back. 

As each rider reached a relay station, he 


leaped from his horse, mail pouch in hand, and 
with scarcely more than hello and good-by, he 
would mount another horse and be on his way. 
Possibly the rider might bring a warning of 


Indians, but time was too precious for casual 
talk. Each man had a fierce pride in keeping the 
nine- to ten-day schedule. 


How was the first Pony Express rider selecte d? 
Six skillful riders assembled at the office of 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell the morning it 
had been announced that one would be chosen 
to carry the first pouch. Mr. Majors spoke sol- 
emnly to the men about their duty. “The United 
States government,” he said, “is entrusting to us 
the honor of carrying mail by Pony Express. He 
who starts out on such a journey must remem- 
ber that no matter what happens, the mail must 
go through.” 

Then Mr. Majors placed six slips of paper in 
his hat, with an X mark on one, Johnny Frye 
drew the lucky slip! 


Why was the Pony Express discontinued? 
Telegraph communication between the east and 
west coasts was established in October 1861, and 


sages over the dangerous, difficult route traveled 
by the Pony Express riders. 


Are there reliable stories about Pony Express 
riders? There are several sources of information 
A St. Joseph newspaper reported the departure 
of Johnny Frye. Around 5,000 persons assembled 
to witness this event, which was to take place 
as soon as the mail pouch arrived by train from 
the East. 
about the new venture. Yet most were curious 


Some bystanders spoke dubiously 
and expectant. When Johnny rode up, as the 
train approached, a stir of excitement rippled 
through the crowd. The train slowed to a stop, 
the mail pouch was tossed into a pair of eager 
hands and transferred to Johnny. 

“Godspeed!” called the mayor of St. Joseph 
as Johnny’s horse galloped away. The crowd 
cheered until the rider was lost from sight. 

Records tell that Johnny made his first twen 
ty miles in forty minutes, but on the second lap 
he ran into a sleet storm. He found the Platt 
River swollen by floods, but he drove his horse 
into it. It became mired in quicksand and died 
Johnny managed to swim to shore with the 
pouch, and finally arrived at the station. 

William Saunders, a sixteen-year-old lad, em 
ployed by Russeli, Majors, and Waddell, wanted 
to be a rider. He had prepared Johnny’s hors 
for the first trip. Mr. Majors was sympathetic to 
his ambition, so he let William travel with a 
wagon train hauling supplies to the relay sta- 
tions. In this way Williarn became acquainted 
with part of the Pony Express trail, and learned 
A de- 


pendable worker, William was soon in charge of 


to deal with Indians and emergencies 


checking supplies delivered, and keeping records 

One very cold winter day, a Pony Expres 
rider was seen approaching a relay post whil 
William was still there. The horse was stagger- 
ing, and his rider was slumped forward. As the 
horse reached the station, he fell dead, and 
friendly hands rescued the rider, who had been 
shot by Indians. 

William begged for permission to carry the 
mail, but the wagon-train leader refused. Snow 
was threatening, and it was late in the day. Re 
membering Mr. Majors’ words about getting the 
mail through, William saddled a horse, and then 
(Continued on page 82) 


slipped away. He had 
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lor Primary Scientists 


P RIMARY Scientists spend more time in and around 

their homes than in school. Take advantage of 
this time to increase the effectiveness of your sci- 
ence instruction by urging the children to examine 
the structure of their homes, the mechanical devices 
in them, and the lawns and gardens around them. 


HOT AND COLD 


lo begin with, let children feel at home. Ask them to 
feel the inside of the refrigerator and the freezer—the cold- 
est places at home. Have them feel the hot-water faucet 
ifter the water has run for a while. This is the safest hot 
thing they can feel. They can only look at the burners of 
the stove and the electric-light bulbs, and hear the sizzle of 
the flatiron. Feeling hot and cold things will help them 
learn some good science. 

In order for the food in a refrigerator to be cooled, the 
heat in the food must go somewhere else. In the back of a 
refrigerator, or in the back or side of a freezer. there is a 
space for the heat to escape. By feeling near this space 
when the motor is running, primary scientists can sense the 
heat that the food loses in cooling. They begin to learn that 
you cannot get some- 
thing for nothing. If you 
wish to chill food, then 
you must take the heat 
away from it. It is in- 
teresting for children 
to learn where the heat 
LOCS, 

Heat moves in a 
house in other ways, too. 
If a furnace is of the 


Cold air swings this tissue ; 
hot-air type, there are 


toward the cold-air return. , 
some grilles from which 


hot air comes, and oth- 
ers that feel cool at all 
times. In the basement, 
there are some warm 
pipes and some cool 
ones. Many youngsters 
do not realize that hot 
air cannot get upstairs 
unless cold air can get 
back to the furnace. 
How many registers can 


It's cold inside a freezer, but a youngster find on the 


it's warm down here. first floor? How many 
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VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 


PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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cold-air returns (cold registers) can he find? Are there any 
on the second floor? When he finds none on the second floor, 
he may learn that both cold air and children use the stairs. 

Children can explore the air currents in their homes by 
using a piece of yarn or a foot-long piece of toilet tissue 
dangling just above the floor. Let them learn about air cur- 
rents near windows, outside doors, and in front of an open 
refrigerator. Even better air-current indicators can be found 
in light seeds such as milkweed, cottonwood, or thistle. 


SOUND 


The strings of the piano are fun to explore. Which ones 
are the low notes, and which are the high notes? On a grand 
piano, the strings are easy to experiment with, or to see vi- 
brate when a key is struck, but in other pianos a parent may 
have to lift the top to let the children see inside. Have a 
child hold his finger lightly against a string while a key is 
struck. What happens to the note? Seeing, hearing, and 
feeling, all go to impress sound science on curious children. 


~* 


IN THE KITCHEN 


The drains in sinks are usually easily seen, and should be 
examined by children. Here is an S-shaped container that 
always holds the last bit of water poured down the sink in 
order to keep unpleasant gases from coming back up into 
the room. Sometimes grease collects here, and a treatment 
with a chemical becomes necessary. Have children touch 
lightly the metal drain when a parent pours a cleansing 
agent down the sink. What can they feel? The heat and the 
strong chemical help to melt and wash away grease and oth- 
er materials that clog the drain. 

Other activities in the kitchen include filling drinking 
glasses with water to 
make a xylophone, 
testing some kitchen 
chemicals to discov- 
er which dissolve in 
water, what happens 
when a teaspoonful 
of one is added to a 
teaspoonful of an- 
other, and what is 
left when salt water 
evaporates. Even 
pushing the button 
of the refrigerator The water in a sink trap keeps gases 
(Continued on page 82) from coming back up from the sewer. 





For Junior Scientists 


‘we are many mechanical things in homes to further the 
teaching of science. The lights, the television screen, the 
record player, the contents of the kitchen cupboard, and the 
car in the driveway all offer numerous opportunities to broad- 


en the study of science begun in the classroom. 








A ruler waved in front of a television screen 
looks like several rulers instead of one. 


The lights in a home offer several studies for 
junior scientists. The metal plate on an elec- 
tric motor usually indicates 60-cycle current, the 
kind used in nearly all American homes. This 
means that the electricity goes one way, then 
changes direction and goes the other way, sixty 
times each second, or that it turns on and off 
one hundred twenty times each second. Ordi- 
nary lights that have hot wires in the bulbs do 
not cool enough between current changes to 
show that the current is really off 
lights, however, flicker as the current changes. 
Our eyes cannot see this, but a simple activity 
will show a junior scientist that this is true 

At night, when other lights are off, have him 
hold a pencil or a ruler in front of a fluorescent 
light and wave it back and forth rapidly. Many 
kitchens and bathrooms have a fluorescent light. 
It may help to hold a dark object behind the 
pencil so it shows up better. Does he see a “set” 
> The pencil 


Fluorescent 


of pencils instead of a single blur 
is illuminated by a flash of light, then moves a 
tiny bit while the light is off, but reappears 
when the light flashes on again. The pencil ap- 
pears and disappears as the light flickers. 

Ask a junior scientist to wave a pencil or a 
ruler back and forth in front of a television 
screen. Does the pencil blur, or does it appear 
as a set of pencils? The beam of light (it is not 
really a beam of light, but a beam of particles 
striking a fluorescent screen) sweeps back and 


forth across the many 
times each second. Each time it 


screen 


passes the pencil, it illuminates 
it, then is gone until it makes the 
return trip across the screen. The 
effect is similar to a fluorescent 
light, but even more striking. 
How much does it cost to oper- 
ate an electric light? A child can 
find out by doing a little simple 
multiplication after inspecting the 
bulbs in the lamps at home. If he 
multiplies the wattage of the bulb 
by the number of hours the bulb 
burns, he determines the watt- 
hours that are used. A 100-watt bulb burning 
for one hour uses 100 watt-hours of electricity. 
A 60-watt bulb burning for five Hours uses 300 
watt-hours of electricity. One thousand watt- 
hours make a kilowatt-hour. Most electric com- 
panies charge about five cents for the first 
used, and less for succeeding 
using an electric 


kilowatt-hour 
ones. For the average family 
stove and washer, the cost of their electricity 
is about three or four cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Suppose, then, that a 100-watt bulb burned 
for ten hours for a total of 1000 watt-hours, or 
one kilowatt-hour. It about three 
cents. Stoves cost much more because they use 
electricity much faster. Irons, motors, toasters, 
and dryers are rated at higher wattage than 
lights. Can your junior scientists find out how 


would cost 


much electricity the appliances in their homes 
use, and how much it costs to operate them? 


SOUND VIBRATIONS 


The record player that many homes have is 


an interesting mechanism. Youngsters learn 
early that sounds are caused by vibration, The 
sound from the record player must be caused by 
vibration, but vibration from what? A close look 
at the grooves of a record will help to show 
what causes the vibrations. Use a magnifier to 
examine the grooves of a 78 rpm or a 45 rpm 


record, By getting the light to shine on it just 


In this record enlargement, fine ripples in- 
dicate high notes; longer ones, low notes. 


right, you can see the wiggles that cause the 
needle to vibrate from side to side as it travels 
along the groove. High notes are indicated by 
wiggles close together, and low notes by longer, 
smoother waves. 


KITCHEN CHEMICALS 


In the kitchen and in the bathroom of most 
homes are chemicals that are harmless to use 
and will show junior scientists many reactions 
Mix some laundry starch or cornstarch in a glass 
of water. Add a few drops of iodine to this so- 
lution. What happens? The dark blue color 
formed when iodine is added is a test for the 
presence of starch. 

Now try this same test on a piece of bread, a 
slice of potato, and some cooked rice. All three 
of these show the presence of starch. 


lodine turns starch a dark blue. What happens 
when it is added to bread, potatoes, or rice? 


Vinegar and baking soda fizz when mixed to- 
gether. The fizzing is caused by the release of 
carbon dioxide. Carbon dioxide will not sup- 
port burning, so this is used in some fire ex- 
tinguishers to smother flames, and in others 
to cause pressure to squirt out water. Tut 
INstRucToR for January 1960 showed a simple 
fire extinguisher that a junior scientist can make 
from vinegar and baking soda. 

Another intriguing experiment with these two 
chemicals makes use of a short candle and a 
large bowl. Put the candle in the bottom of the 
bowl and light it. Put two teaspoonfuls of soda 
in the bottom of the bowl around the candle 
Now pour in “% cup of vinegar. As the moisture 
begins to fizz, watch the candle. Soon the car- 
bon dioxide rises to the level of the flame, ex 
tinguishes it, and (Continued on page 96 
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Ives aS Bessie F Gllus 


The postman brings 

The most exciting things! 

Especially if your father happens to be 

An airplane pilot for a company 

That sends him flying here and there 

And everywhere. 

This morning the box is pink and blue, 

And sent to Melissa Montague, 

Who lives at 120 Harris; 

And the postmark says it comes from Paris! 


Brother Martin says, “May I tap it and guess?” 
And Melissa says, “Of course you may—yes.” 
So he taps and he guesses, “A ball and a bat?” 
But Melissa says, “No, I’m sure it’s a hat!” 

Open it! Open it! 

Then we shall see. 

Not a ball, not a bat, 

But a real Paris hat! 

Melissa was right, 

And she loved it on sight. 


She wore it while eating, she wore it at play, 
She wore it all evening, she wore it all day. 
She wore it when baking her special mud pies, 
She wore it to keep the bright sun from her eyes. 
She wore it when saying her bedtime prayers, 
Wore it when playing musical chairs, 
Wore it when watching her favorite TV, 
Wore it when taking a dip in the sea. 

Yes, she wore her hat outside, 

She wore her hat in, 

In fact, dear Melissa 

Wore her hat thin. 

And once in a meadow 

A bird perched on it, 

And saw her quite clearly 

Right through her bonnet. 
And when Daddy came home for a visit and chat, 
Melissa was there in what was left of her hat. 
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The Shoe Store 
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Linda wants some pretty new shoes. 
The shoe clerk measures her foot 
and will find some for her. 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY ~—NO. 8 
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romise 


ord ime wetiville by 
Ao Daniel 


Ueno. 


"April's here,” "April's lovely,” 
and the same last line are re- 7 Me | . i that 
peated in all verses. When teach- ' pais - ; 4 een | 


Once the first verse has been 
learned, divide the class into 


groups and sing “antiphonally.” 


Group '—phrase | sated 
‘ et the grou i April’s here, April's ere 


. Group 2—phrases 2 and 3 if vet the ground, April’s lovely 


American folk song: “Billy Boy” 


* 4 
um-mer-time 1S com - ing. 


um-mer-time 1S | COM = Ing. 


1. There’s a curtain of rain April’s here, April’s 
Through that curtain of rain, April’s lovely. 
Through that curtain gray and chill 
Hear the robin’s cheery trill 
With a promise that summertime is Coming 





+ 
‘ 


aa 
—- >— or } = 
aie res ree 


, oo 





The krog 


Words and music by Catherine Y. 
Moderato 


lit - tle green frog sat 


said, “I think it must be spring,Gal -| lup, gal - lup, gal - 
> ‘ a 


rolled his eyes and blink, blink, At some-thing he did 





rit, -— 4 tempo 


Se 


snap! He closed his [great big jaws Up - 


ee 
= 
































Guess What! Guess 


Words and music by Evelyn Adriance Miles 


— = 





as [ *Use this song for some creative 

some - thing. i In rhythmic activities. As children sing 

some > Ging. = each verse and come to the starred 

' ¢ . e. words, they dramatize the object they 

are portraying. Once the class has 

learned the entire song, they can di- 

vide into two groups, singing alter- 

_t Last time nate verses. Everyone sings the last 

{|—— ——— —— oe verse. 

- a river—hand makes swimming motions 
like fish 

*tree - top, one treetop—arms and hands flap like a 
bird flying 

— 


a ———— = , SS forest—arms make long ears like a 
— + — rs t ” : T 4 rabbit 


meadow—hands and arms wiggle like 




























































































I am something. What can it be? 4. I am something. What can it be? snakes 
In the *forest, Look and see! In the *meadow, Look and see! jungle—one arm and hand swing like 


an elephant's trunk 


3 i 4 it be? 6 . Wh n it be? ° e ° ° 
I am something. What can it be 3. I am someone 0 ca e enleves hild points to himself 


In the *jungle, Look and see! In the *mirror, Look and see! 
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MIKE’S 
STORY. ....... 


Through the eyes of an experienced teacher, we see how school can be made 
meaningful and enjoyable for the child who is not “ready” for first grade. 


CHILD'S = 
FIRST 
YEAR iad teen mor 


SCHOOL 


A SLOW B rore the school term was far along, Pauline 
Roberts realized that Mike Kafka wasn’t ready 


for the first grade. If this were a large school sys- 
Pauline reflected, she could recommend that 
remain in kindergarten for another year to 
ive his mental age a chance to catch up a little 
with that of the average first-grader. But Elm was 
There was no kindergarten, no spe- 


If Mike’s parents 


understanding, they might have 


i small town 


cial class for retarded children 


agreed to keep Mike out of school the rest of the 
A? year. But no: Mike was six years old, and the 
| a | 


law says six-year-olds can go to school. So there! 


So there! Mike was a first-grader with the mind 
vear-old or less. One of two things would 
He would mark time all 


as is often the case with 


ot a hive 
happe n to him this year 
this first year of school 
mentally siow pupils, or he would grow and learn. To be sure, he 
wouldn't row as fast, or learn as much acade mically, as normal 
first-graders, nor would he be learnin the Sar subject matter 
Pauline decided 


work she had 


classmates, but learn he must 

Pauline was suddenly 
taken in the field of special education. Better bone up a litdle on 
what she had learned about retarded children. What facts did 


she need to remember if she was to help Mike Kafka this year? 


as his 
grateful for the college 


1. Retarded children—even the slow-normal—are more likely to be 
tarded than are normal superior youngsters. The 


whose chievement is less than it 


educationally 1 
educationally retarded are those 
should be in terms of ability 
2. Mentally retarded children not only learn more slowly than 
normal children; they learn less 
3. Methods and materials for teaching the retarded must be very 
concrete in nature. The mentally slow individual does not deal well 
with abstractions 
+. Mentally retarded pupils usually fail in the 
Why? 
a) Mental limitation 
b) Unwholesome attitudes of parents, teachers, classmates, society 
in general—the oh-well-he’s-stupid-so-why-bother attitude 
r Patterns of failure already established during preschool years. 
d Self-consciousness it mability to compete with peers espe- 
cially true if the child is large and old for his grade placement in 


regular classroom. 


school. 

é¢) Emotional immaturity—low degree of self-sufficiency, independ- 
ence, and ability to follow directions. Short attention span 

{) Social immaturity—inability to function satisfactorily in a group 
situation 

Lack of learning readiness 
Pauline wrote down this list of reasons for failure and studied 

it. Certainly she couldn't do anything about Mike’s mental im- 
pairment, but as a teacher, she could mold attitudes. she could 


help Mike to grow socially and emotionally, she could help Mike 


out of his self-consciousness by seeing to it that he succeeded 
often, failed seldom. 

As for learning readiness, any first-grade teacher knows some- 
thing about that. She knows that during the preschool years the 
norma! child absorbs from his environment a substantial amount 
of spontaneous education which is the foundation for academic 
learning. Pauline knew that the retarded child does not become 
ready for formal learning as does the normal child because the 
retarded mind does not learn spontaneously. In short, the re- 
tarded child does not “pick up” skills and knowledge by himself 
So, Pauline concluded, the basic difference in the education of 
the retarded and of the normal is that the normal person learns 
in two ways: (1) spontaneously, without benefit of special in- 
struction, and (2) formally, from qualified teachers and instruc- 
tors. Mentally retarded people on the other hand learn mostly 
through formal education. 

Pauline hadn’t realized how much normal children know, and 
how many things they can do, when they enter school until Mik 
showed up in her room with his woeful limitations. Mike could- 
n't toss or catch a ball. Mike couldn't skip, couldn’t manipulat 
scissors, couldn't color o1 paste Mike was unable to express him 
self either through speaking, drawing, singing, or dramatic play 
Mike had a limited speaking vocabulary. He had never been to 
circus or zoo, had never ridden on train or bus, had never been 
to city or farm, had never been in library or museum. Mike 
was not alert to the wonders of his environment, and no one had 
led him along paths of learning where the slow mind doesn’t 
venture by itself. Mike wasn't friends with books or phonograph 
records or TV programs as his classmates were. Mike had never 
heard of Mother Goose or Red Ridinghood. Mike was not im- 
aginative, and so he believed only what was apparent to the five 
senses. Mike was not curious, so he didn’t wonder why there are 
stars at night or why a snowshoe rabbit turns white in winter 
Mike didn’t know about sharing and taking turns. Mike couldn’t 
get in and out of his own snowsuit. Mike simply wasn’t ready for 
school. Yet here he was! 

It isn’t easy to tutor one child while you teach a roomful of 
others, but somehow Pauline did just that. She operated on the 
philosophy that if you can learn one thing, you can learn yet an- 
other. Mike must learn to cut and paste and count and talk 
while his classmates were learning to read and add and spell 
Perhaps Pauline’s largest problem was to make Mike feel like a 
member of the group even while acquiring the readiness skills 
and knowledge which his classmates already had. 

On a day when Mike was absent, Pauline appealed to the oth- 
er first-graders: “Mike has a little more trouble learning than the 
rest of you girls and boys. He needs a lot of help. Would you like 


to give him some?” (Continued on page 47) 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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HELP GIFTED CHILDREN... 


' . 
q | in ‘< 
Are the World's Eyes 20-207 "My picture shows the world [a . “” . 
leaning on the ‘crutch’ of glasses which help to show a better world. bs a de %: 
This is obtained by disarmament of nations and a more enriched > Pa 
culture." Represented in the bubble of enlightenment from the lamp 8. ma” 


of learning are science, music, literature, painting, films, medicine. 


A® THE art teacher of a group of young- 
sters who had been selected as specially 
gifted in several areas, I knew that the ordi- 
nary would not appeal to them. These eighth- 
graders were studying algebra and French, 
among other things. So we decided to exper- 


The Dividing Line "This picture is to . . s : 
iment with spontaneous projects rather than 


show the dividing line between the 

Negroes and the Whites. It expresses how allowing set rules to stifle us. We felt we 
they are trying to reach for each other would discover our limitations and make our 
but can't quite make it.” own rules, in the process of creating. 

Often children selected for a special group 
are people who might have difficulty in “get- 
ting along” with their other classmates. And, 
LOUISE ELLIOTT RAGO too, they might have problems in getting 
along with others in their own selected group 


Art Teacher, Wheatley School 

East Williston, Long Island, New York At the beginning, we had quite a grown-up 

discussion on ways each of the students could 

get along better in the world if each person 

War and Peace = “In this age of atomic warfare, peace should still would really trv to “live” with his family, 

be the prevailing factor. Peace is an arbitrary movement to prevent — pleasantly with his neighbors, and live 
conflicts that may come up. It must be the champion of world affairs, 2 ) ) 

better with his classmates. 

The discussion then evolved around the 
idea, “Conditions in the world might im- 
prove if each one did his small part.” It 
would not have to be anything profound—but 
since the school children of today are our 
future leaders, they should be aware of these 
problems. 

Showing in a visual way “How We Can 
Better the World” made adults conscious of 
what the students were thinking; they actual- 
ly saw the thoughts of youth put into poster 
form. 

The important angle in making this par- 
ticular problem a successful art project is to 
emphasize that the student is attempting to 
portray an idea, rather than placing the em- 
phasis on the method of presentation or on 
the technique. The approach was THINK 
BEFORE YOU PAINT. The idea comes first 
and then the technique will follow. 

From an artist’s standpoint we came upon 
many snags, which each student had to sur- 
mount to his own satisfaction, because each 
problem was different. 

The students came to the realization that 
they often have grandiose ideas that can be 
discussed orally, but to actually present them 
in a visual way Continued on page 60 


A Culinary Masterpiece "... The tossed salad represents the mixture of 
the different nationalities, which are being mixed with a black fork and a white 
spoon representing Negroes and Caucasians, the two most contrasting races." 
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How Two Schools Are Meeting 


the Problem of Orientation 


Evening Kindergarten for Parents 


Kindergar 


BETTY LOU APPLEGATE 


Kir fongertes Teacher, Ardena School 


armingdale, New Jersey 





NE evening last April, four kinder- 
O garten teachers were watching the 
clock tick off the minutes. We were 
anxious to know how many of our pre- 
school parents would come to kinder- 
garten. We had sent notices through our 
P.T.A. preschool committee and the lo- 
cal newspapers, inviting all interested 
parents. By 8:30, we sighed with relief 
because 47 parents had arrived. 

Each parent was led to a seat at one 
of the tables. In front of him was a 
child’s name card which was visible to 
both parent and teacher. This arrange- 
ment promoted audience participation. 

One teacher opened the program by 
introducing herself and the other three 
teachers. Then she stated the goals of 
a kindergarten curriculum. 

Then another teacher clearly empha- 
sized the ways in which parents could 
help prepare their child for a happy 
and successful first year. She stated the 
child should be able to do the following 
things before he enters school: 

Tell the teacher my full name. 

Tell the teacher where I live 

Tell the teacher my telephone number 

Take off and put on my own wraps and 

rubbers 

Be able to make my zippers work. 

Be able to recognize my own clothing. 

Wait on myself 

Put away my playthings. 

Carry a handkerchief or a cleansing tissue, 

and know how to use it. 

Go to the lavatory alone. 


When Child Meets School 


RICHARD P. SAWYER 


Supervisor, Elementary Education 
Goshen Central Scho 
Goshen, New York 


greene the year with an all-day 
kindergarten presents problems. A 
program that includes lunch, rest, and 
bus rides is a strenuous introduction to 
school life for little one It’s equally 
strenuous for the kindergarten teacher 

We have been sincere in our efforts 
to make this beginning easier Teachers, 
administration, and the chool board 
have worked together toward this end 
For example on the second Saturday 
in May we have had a special one-hour 
school day for new registrant comple te 
with juice and playtime: the parents 
met meanwhile in the auditorium to 
hear about the kindergarten program. 
We also have begun the year with half 
the class, adding the rest of the chil- 
dren some three or four days after the 
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The most exciting part came as we 
asked our parents to pretend that they 
were five- and six-year-olds. We began 
by introducing them to a free activity. 
During this time they were to explore 
the room and observe various materials 
and displays children had made. 

A chord was suddenly struck on the 
piano, which signaled our parents to 
clean up and put away all materials. It 
was emphasized that this was a very 
important part of a typical day. 

We then had a “Share and Tell” pe- 
riod in which the values of oral expres- 
sion were explained. Then we had our 
opening exercises. One parent was a 
“good helper” and held our flag during 
the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Throughout the entire program, par- 
ents were shown the value and use of 
numbers in the kindergarten. We em- 
phasized such activities as counting th 
number of children absent and count- 
ing how much milk to order, 

The parents actually used the chil- 
dren’s crayons as we mentioned the 
ways in which colors are taught and the 
importance of following directions dur- 
ing a directed activity. 

In the middle of our evening, milk 
and cookies were served to the parents 
in the same manner in which they are 
served to the children. A few parents 
were helpers and passed straws and pa- 


per napkins. (Continued on page 57 


beginning of school as the first group 
became better adjusted. Still, another 
step seemed needed. 

A requested visit from a state super- 
visor brought forward some helpful 
ideas. The kindergarten teachers and 
principals spent a few brainstorming 
sessions. The result was a four-point 
program: 

1. Conduct registration on a series of 
regular school days with volunteer par- 
ent help, rather than on a Saturday as 
previously. Parents and children could 
at this time be invited to visit classes, 
use the playground, and sign up for a 
regular school day during the following 
week, 

2. On a regular school day for new 
registrants, limited to twenty-five par- 


ents and children for each day, absorb 
five children into each of the five kin- 
dergarten classes. Let them become 
part of an ongoing and established 
kindergarten program. Have sixth- 
gerade girls take these children to the 
classes. The parents may then meet 
with the principal and the school nurse. 

3. Begin the school year with a short- 
ened kindergarten session ending at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, thus per- 
mitting the teachers to ride buses and 
help with those first return trips. 

+. Use the released teacher time in 
the afternoon to initiate a series of 
home visits. 

Yes, even with this program we hada 
few criers, but twelve out of a hundred 
and fifty-two (Continued on page 60) 





CLEANUP WEEK 


War on Litterbugs 


A choral-verse play by Phyllis Ziemer 


CHARACTERS 


cHorus—Any number. RAT 
NEWSBUY GERM 
LITTERBUG GOOD CITIZEN 
Propuction Notes 

Various kinds of puppets may be 
used as actors, with real children for 
the chorus members. Try tape-recording 
this. It might turn out to be a good 
tape to exchange with another school. 
A local radio station might welcome 
this skit to use in its cleanup cam- 
paign. 





(Chorus opens the program on 
stage by singing stanzas 1 and 4 of 
‘America.’ ) 

newssor (enters)—Extra! Extra! 
Read all about it. War declared. 

cHorus—War declared! Who’s 
fighting? 

nNewssor—We all are. 

cHorus—Who’s the enemy? 

newssoy—Litterbugs. 

CHORUS—LITTERBUGS!!! 

(Litterbug enters. Throughout 
the program he drops bits of paper, 
candy wrappers, sticks from ice- 
cream bars, and so on.) 

Litrersu¢—D id someone call me? 

cHorus—Uch! A litterbug! 

Litrersu¢—Oh, I’m not so bad. 

cHorus—Litterbug, you cost our 
country money. 

Litrersus- Who? Me? 

cHorus— Yes, you. 

Litrersu¢—It can’t be. 

cHorus— But it’s true. 

Litrersus— How? 

cHorus—Our government pays 
thousands of dollars for machines 
and men, just to clean up where 
you have been. 

LitrersuS¢—QOh, ho, ho! 

cHorus—-What’s funny? 

LitrersuG—It’s not my money 

cHorus—But it is! Our govern- 
ment is of the people, by the people, 
for the people. It’s everyone—even 
you! 

itrersu¢—Okay! Okay! 

So what’s a little cash? 

It’s so much fun tossing trash. 
cHorus—Trash is unattractive— 

except to rats and they’re really 

dirty. 

Litrersu¢—Who are really dirty? 

CHORUS—RATS ! 

rat (enters)—Did someone just 
call me? 


CHORUS— 
Now, Litterbug, look at that. 
Your trash and junk attracted a rat. 

Litrersus—Scat, Rat. 

rat—Why? I follow you every 
day. I get my best meals that way. 
Ah-h-h-h-h, a dirty, sticky candy 
wrapper. Yum, yum. (Fxtts.) 

Germ (enters)—Hello, everyone. 

cHorus—Who are you? 

cerm—I’m a germ. I just fell off 
that rat. I’m looking for a new 
home. 

cHorus—That does it! Shoo! We 
don’t want anything to do with you. 
Or you, Rat. Or you, Litterbug. 

titrersu¢—Now wait! I’m not like 
them. I’m people. 

cHorus—That’s right. You could 
be different, but you’re so care- 
less. Litterbug, you start by throw- 
ing matches just anywhere. 

Litrersus¢-—-Well, maybe I have 
been a little careless. 

cHorus—There’s no such thing as 
being a “little” careless. One little 
match can start a big fire! 


PAN-AMERICAN 


sors—Trees burn. 

cints—Forest animals lose their 
homes. 

sors— Watershed is burned away. 

eirts—Floods may result. 

soyvs—Homes and cabins are 
turned to ashes. 

eimis—Fire-fighters may get hurt. 

cHorus—And think of this—a 
beautiful green forest is changed in- 
to ugly, black, smoldering ashes! 

Litrersu¢—Okay! Okay! But I’m 
a litterbug and litterbugs don’t 
think. 

cHorus—How true! You just 
don’t think. No wonder we write 
“litterbug” in blackest ink. 

Litrersu6—I can’t change. I don’t 
know how. 

cHorus—You can change. Start 
right now. 

Littersu¢—A litterbug is what I’ve 
always been. 

cHorus—Well, stop! And start be- 
ing a good citizen. 

GOOD CITIZEN (enters)—Did some- 
one call me? (Continued on page 83) 


DAY 


The Americas Speak 


Pageant-type short program by Luz Hubbard 


THE purposes of this dramatization are 
to picture the early beginnings of dem- 
ocratic government in South America, 
and to show the first steps taken to 
unite the new republics into an organ- 
ization with common aims and _ pur- 
poses. The story as told here is not com- 
plete. Your pupils could bring it up to 
date if they wished. Encyclopedias are 
good sources of reference. Also you can 
send to the Office of Public Relations, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C., and ask for material for Pan- 
American Week—elementary school. 
CHARACTERS 

Pan America is a tall, poised girl who 
wears a white flowing gown and a 
gold crown. The other characters are 
representatives of the twenty-one mem- 
ber nations of the Organization of 
American States. Each should display 
his nation’s name. 

SETTING 

No setting is required, except that 
three long steps could be used to give 
a three-dimension effect. A chair of 
somewhat regal appearance should be 
provided for Pan America. 


PAN AMERICA—I am Pan America. 
I am the symbol of co-operation 
among American nations. By 
“American nations,” I mean all of 
the republics in North America, 
Central America, and South Ameri- 
ca. What I am today is because of 
what I was long ago. Come with me 
to the years before 1824. (Sits in 
her chair.) 

(Lights fade, then brighten, de- 
noting passing of time. Enter Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Argentina, Ecuador, 
and Brazil. They stand in a clus- 
ter.) 

ecuapor—I do not like being 
ruled by a king who is far away in 
Spain. How can he know our prob- 
lems? 

venezueta—That is true. He does 
not listen when our representatives 
try to tell him about us, 


srazit—I belong to the little coun- 
try of Portugal. Some day I shall 
be free and govern my people inde- 
pendently. 

rpenu—Ah! Some day! But what 
about now? 

VENEZzuELA—There is a man born 
in Venezuela who will liberate us 
soon. His name is Simén Bolivar 

ARGENTINA José de San Martin 
will help Argentina. One day all the 
South American countries will be 
freed of tyranny 

EcuaDor—There is much discon- 
‘ent in my country. We do not know 
what to do. 

penu—Let us unite and fight to- 
gether. Let us join hands for inde- 
pendence! 

srazit—I wish you well, but I will 
seek my independen e without war 
( Exits.) (Continued on page 83 
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PRIMARY OPERETTA 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


NEW Interpretation with NEW Songs 
by Erledeine Scribner 


CHARACTERS 


SNOW WHITE 

reren—A rabbit 

nit 4 woodper ker. 

LivTLe puew—A skunk, 

UWARFS The seven 

wircn—The wicked Queen. 

raince nowin—A real prince. 

cnuoanus—Other children in the same 
grade, a group of older children, or 
perhaps the children who are trees. 
They strengthen the individual voices 
as needed in the songs. 


A real princess. 


SETTING 

ict 1A clearing in a forest. The 
ureen leaved trees are children. One 
child is dressed as a flowering bush. A 
near the front. 

fect Il.—Inside the kitchen of the 
Dwarfs’ house. There is a table, with 
eight chairs or two benches. Other fur- 
nishings are optional. 

ict IllSame as Act L Colored 
leaves on Trees may suggest autumn. 
There is a bench on which Snow White 
lies near center front. 


ump is 


Aet I 

White as back- 
tops wéa- 
Trees, 


ses lou ard 


Enter Snow 

round music plays. § he 

he comes throuch the 

lowly around, cro 

the entrance, hesitate returns to 
front and cente? 

snow wuHite—And I thought this 

There 


was the end of the forest! 


points the path begins again. Oh, 
I shall never find my way to Robin’s 
castle Sits on stump, and sings 
“It’s Only a Pathway.” She slips to 
the ground and buries her head in 
her arms on the stump while the 
melody of the song just 
peate d. The 
rhythm to the music and whisper 
“sh-sh.”” Snow White sleeps.) 

Peter Cottontail enters. As he 
approaches Snow White, near the 
end of the music, the Trees shush 
him. He approaches Snow White 
on tiptoe, walks around behind her, 
and peeks into her face.) 

SNOW WHITE 
Oh! Oh, 

peter (jumping back 
cuse me. I didn’t mean to frighten 
you. It’s just that I don’t often see 
a real girl, I 


sung is Té- 


Trees move gently im 


awakes, startle d)— 
dear! 


Please ex- 


a girl around here 
mean 

SNOW WHITE 
! must have fallen asleep. I am so 
tired. After all, I have been walking 
all night—running some of the time. 
Mr. Bunny, is this the way to Prince 
Robin’s castle? 

peren (shakes his head)—I have 
never heard of the place. Do you 
think you are lost? 


rubbin 4 her eyes)— 


it's Only a Pathway 


sNow wuite (beginning to cry)— 
Oh, dear! I knew I should have 
taken that last left turn. Now I 
shall never find Robin. And I dare 
not go back. The Queen will find 
me. What can I do? 

peTer ( chec rfully )- 
help you. 

SNOW WHITE 
What can you do? 
witch! 

PETER Well! 
you don’t know who 7 am. (Sings 
“My Name Is Peter Cottontail.” He 
does a creative little as the 
music is repeated. He and Snow 
White dance to the 
after which they sit down and gig- 
gle 

rerern— Now, 
plan what to do. 

SNOW WHITE 
know who I am? 

peren—Of course! My friends and 
been watching you 


Perhaps I can 


scornfully) —~You? 
The Queen is a 


undaunted ) I see 


dance 


second chorus, 


Snow White, let’s 


(surprised)—You 


relations have 
all night 

SNOW WHITE 
was all alone. 

reren—I know. My friends and re- 
lations are too shy to come out, but 
they sent messages to me. That’s 
why I am here. Now for business 


(awed)—I thought I 
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- ing who kriGws where. 


Why did the Queen want that nice 
hunter to kill you? 

snow wuHite—I’m not quite sure. 
I’ve tried very hard to make her 
love me, can’t. I 
tried not to be unhappy because I 
knew that some day Prince Robin 
would come for me. We are to be 
married. Our fathers planned that 
when we were just babies. 

rerer—Babies? How can babies 
get married? 

snow white—Peter, you goose! 
When we are grown up, of course. 

peter—Have you ever seen this 
Robin? 

snow wuHite—Oh, yes! We played 
together when we were little chil- 
dren. He used to tease me because 
I wore white dresses all the time. 
He said they looked like 
beams. He used to sing this song to 
me. (Sings “Moon Maiden.” Sighs.) 
Now maybe I shall never see him. 

(Both sit thinking.) 

(Woodpecker is heard tapping 
off stage.) 

peter (jumping up)—Here comes 
Bill. He has traveled more than I 
Maybe he knows where your 
Robin lives. (Wood pecker enters. 
He looks curiously at Snow White, 
who stands.) Hi, Bill! Come and 
mect a friend of mine. Snow White, 
this is William Woodpecker. Bill, 
meet a real princess. 

siit—Delighted! But please, Miss, 
excuse me. My breakfast is waiting. 
(He goes to a tree and starts peck- 
ing.) 

(Peter sings 


but I guess she 


moon- 


have. 


first four verses of 
“The Woodpecker.” Snow White 
sings the next three verses. The 
three sing the last verses together.) 

LITTLE PHEW (enters timidly)—Hel- 
lo, everybody. (The others take 
one look and hide behind the Trees. 
Little Phew waddles slowly front 
and center, takes a large white 
handkerchief from his poe ket, wipes 
his eyes, blows his nose, and sings 
“Boo-hoo-hoo.” He sobs 
handkerchief.) 

(While Little Phew finishes the 
the others slowly come out, 


into his 


chorus, 
not too close.) 

peren—Say, Little Phew, I’m sorry 
I haven’t been more friendly. But 
you know that your awful—I mean 
-well you know. 


you know 
Yes, I know, 


LITTLE PHEW ( sad/y) 
but I am so lonely. 





My Name Is Peter Cottontail 
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snow wuite—Poor little thing! 
We'll be your friends. 

sut—But not close friends—if you 
know what I mean. 

LITTLE PHEW—You kind 
and I have an idea that might help. 
I bought some pretty clothespins. 
I carry them around all the time. 
You could put one on your nose, 
Offe rs one to Peter 

PETER That’s all right. 
You’re not so bad when a fellow 


are very 


de r line Ss) 


gets used to you. 

SNOW WHITE—Do know the 
way to Prince Robin’s castle? 

LITTLE PHEW—Sorry, lady, I don’t. 

sNow wHite—What can I do? I 
can’t live in the woods the way you 
do. 

sut—Hey, I know 
Seven Dwarfs need a 
keeper. I saw their ad on a tree. 
Their old housekeeper left in a hur- 
ry when—er— 

LITTLE PHEW 
When I paid her a visit last week. 

snow wuite—Oh. I’d like to be 
their housekeeper. Will show 
me the way? Maybe they will let me 
get breakfast. I feel hungry now. 

(Snow White and Animals dance 
off to the tune of “My Name Is Peter 
Cottontail.’’) 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ing all day long, all day long, “Come to the for - est wild and free." 


The author teaches first grade in 


PE Big — @ ae I Plus three more songs on later pages 
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{n example of the kind of play children can 


create about any Latin-American country. 


GROVER BROUGH 


eacher >in 


Unterio 


th Grade 


Euclid School 
f a 

















A Journey to Brazil 


THIS program came about as a cumula 


tive effort at the end of a unit on avia- 


Much of the 
resource material used in the play was 
gleaned from our texthook Our Ameri 
an Neighbors, by Meyer and other 
Follett The given in 
: classroom but we used it for an audi 
ideas lor 


tion and South America 


play could be 
orlum presentation ur 
scenery and dialogue came from the 
filon Tropical Lowlands |‘ United World 
Files, Ine 1445 Park Ave. New York 
29; rental and Journey to Banana 


Land 


wb. 49%th St. New 


Inetitute of Visual Training, In 
York 17 tree “er 
end of play for other references and 
production tips 


(.MARACTERS 


NARHATOR DESK CLERK 


ivcy? 


Smith sisters, sixth-graders 


(LHETA) 

wa. sROWN Coffee importer 

tinpate Captain and pilot of private 
plar 

CONTROL TOWER Several times Captain 

Lindall checks with the 

in the control tower of an internation- 


A diflerent voice should be 


used each time 


pe rsonnel 
al airport 


SOUND EPRECTS TAN 

HORUS 

irregular 
larger 


cLoup cannens They carry 
haped sheets of 
than themselves painted to represent 
clouds 
WAITRESS 
USTOMER 


‘ ardboard 


profile to audience. 


Father 
Mother 
MENDOZA GIRLS 


VME NDOIZA 


SENOKA 


VENDOZA BOYS 

Captain of banana boat. 
Of bananas 
PRAZILIAN POLK DANCERS 


NORSTAD 


LOADERS a crew 


SETTING 


Scene ! In the clouds over Mexico 
and Central America 
A café in Colon, Panama, 


home of the 


Scene 
cone The jungle 
Mendoza family. 
Scene 4 The dock at Port Manaus 
Scene 5. In the clouds again ap. 
proaching Rio de Janeiro 


Scene 6 Ballroom of a large hotel 


ind Greta Smith 
be uth America 
Mr Roland 


arranged for them 


NARRATOR 


Brow tn 


vale plan piloted 


to trave 


INSTRUCTOR, 


oreta— What beautiful clouds! 
LUCY ideed they are! It’s just 
them and 


it to lying above 


thre h 


MR. BROWN—FIow many hours has 


them 
t been sinc took off, Captain? 
tinoauL—Well, we have been in 
the au ven vurs since we left the 
Internation 1 ¢ 
Mr. Bro it 


ilifornia, 


! coming from Mey 
timber and purble sf 
i; 

tucy—I have never seen so many 
beautiful light 

tinpatt— Three hundred and six- 
ty-live « m are from churches 

oreta—LDoes Mexico City 


i church for every day of the 


really 
have 
veal 

LINDALL—So they say, Miss Greta. 
Pardon me. Captain Lindall calling 
Control Tower Control 


(ver 


Come in 
lower 
lowe I 


CONTROL TOWwER- Control 


to ¢ apt un | ind ill Continue with 


your flight plan. You are in for 
some bumpy an It has been very 
hot. Thi the Mexico City Inter- 
national Airport. Over 

light plays on background 
j 


pyramia 


LUCY wi we could land in 
Guatemala 

creta—I do, too. It has such a 
The 


fascinating history ancient 


{pril 1960 


ruins there are said to have been 
built by the Maya Indians before 
Cortez conquered them 

Sudder 


} 


ly the pa se? eT 
back and forth 
LUCY My goodness ! 


pening’ 


What’s hap- 
MR. BROWN—Just relax. It’s only 
an updraft of warm air 
You’re right, Mr 
We have a lot of bumpy air through 
here. Just 
girls. We will be in Panama shortly 
Lindall now contacts the Con- 
trol Tower at the International 
Airport in Colon, Panama. This 
takes place behind the closed cur- 


tair vhil the stage is bein: 


LINDALL Brown 


hang onto your seats, 


r the next scene 


Scene 2 


Curtains open on Panama scene 
Plar € il at one ide. Li { are 
bright 
Well, folks, it is morn- 
Colon 


plane and 


LINDALL 
ing and here we are in 
7 hey et out of the 
There’s a fine 


You will like 


I’m hungry 
‘ar the locks 

that, I’m sure 
tucy—I’m hungry, too. Lead the 
way, Captain 
MR. BROWN 
have good old terra firma under me 


I'm always glad to 


again 
ereta—Yes, the ground feels good 
to me too. 

They all walk over to the cafe 
scene; the men pull back chairs and 
seat the girls 

LINDALL (fo 
proa hes the 
Engles? 

waitress—Si, I learned the Eng- 
lish in the government school 

tinpbatt—Fine! I'll have a cup of 
hot chocolate and the banana dish 

MR. BROWN 


Waitress as she ap- 


table iHablo es 


I’ll have the same. 


Whatever the 


captain orders is good enough for 


Sisters (in unison) 


us 
tucy (to Waitress)—I’d like to 
know what subject you liked best 
in M hool 
WAITRESS 
phy—all about the places I want to 
vo. (Sichs 
oreta— You have some interesting 


Oh, I liked the geogra- 


geography right here. How many 
ships pass through the locks in a 
year? 
waitress—QOh, that I do not know 
Pleasant laughter 
(Waitress serves her customers 
CUSTOMER 


tab f 


coming over to the 
I work on the 
I help open them 


Pardon me 
Panama locks 
five thousand times a year. I’m an 
engineer on that donkey engine out 
there. (Points off stage Sound- 
effects blows whistle Oh, 
there is the whistle now! (Hurries 
off tage 

mR. BROWN (fo Lindall)—I buy 
coffee for 
U.S.A. My 


dreds of dollars and a lot of time by 


man 


a big company in the 

company saves hun- 
shipping through the Panama Ca- 
nal 

tinpau—Yes, the Canal is still 
useful commercially, but it isn’t as 
important in a military sense as it 
used to be. 

mR. BROWN-—Naturally, since air- 
planes and guided missiles have 
changed our defense policies 

oreta (to Waitress) —I know that 
most of the Panama hats do not 
All laugh ) 
ut do you export other things? 

WAITRESS 
crop. 

tinpatt—-Well, shall we go? We 
shall stop near the Rio Negro in 
Brazil. I know a fine family living 
there. (Continued on page 84 


come from Panama 


Bananas, she is our best 





THE MURALS were a kind of brainstorm 
on my part. The ten-foot garage wall was 
there, and my grandson is an authority on 
prehistoric animals—they are, you might 
say, his passion! He, and the little brothers 
and a cousin who helped him, go to St. 
Monica's Parochial School. He was nine 
years old then. 

The blank wall forms one side of what is 
a tropical enclosed patio. It occurred to 
me that Barnabas could give his art a fling. 
There were dinosaurs on the wall around his 
bed, all over his schoolbooks. He gave a 
forty-minute talk to his class about them. 

The drawings were done first of course, 
all of them with charcoal. It could be hosed 
off at this stage if the boys made a mistake 
in proportion of claw or skull. 

The wall was painted with a flat outside 
paint in sand color. The grotesque creatures 
were painted in dark chocolate brown with 
a daub of yellow for eyes and plain white 
for highlights. These were oil-base paints. 
We kept it simple and side-stepped details. 

| suppose they could just as easily have 
made a mural of abominable snowmen, a 
pioneer scene with buffaloes, celestial gal- 
axies, or a flat world map! 


MILDRED SUMMERFIELD 


Barnabas had sketched so many prehistoric animals from a natural 
history book that enlarging them was no problem. 
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CHILDREN enjoy the body activity which finger paint- 
ing affords. This may be of more importance to them 
than the resulting work. They must experiment to learn 


the feeling of materials. 


The following recipe for finger paint is suggested: 
Dissolve one cup of cornstarch in a pint of cold water. 
Cook until clear, stirring constantly. After cooking, stir 
in a tablespoon of soap flakes. Let cool, and add tem- 


pera (opaque paint) as desired. 


Liquid starch is also excellent for making finger 
paint. Add only dry tempera, or crumbled chalk, for 
color. [The new Instructor Handbook, Art Recipes, 
soon to be published, contains other recipes for fin- 


ger paint.] 


Finger painting is usually done on a glazed paper 
or surface. It is pushing paint over a slick surface to 
form rhythmic designs. Pressure is important to get 


light and dark contrasts. 


Dampen glazed paper on both sides and place it 
smoothly on desk or table. Smooth all air bubbles from 
under the paper. Place a tablespoon of paint on it and 


work outward, covering the entire paper. 


Allow children to experiment and work freely, using 
fist, arm, finger tips, backs of finger nails, sides of 
hands. When the design is satisfactory remove the 
paper from the table by lifting the nearest corners, 
keeping the paint off the clothing. Place on clean news- 
papers to dry. Then press on the reverse side with a 
warm iron. (This project was used by Mary Virginia 
Yancey in teaching children of grades 5-6 in a Reading 
Clinic.) OLA SUTTON 


There are new developments in finger-painting ma- 
terials such as a finger-paint tray, Klear Form Pak, Inc., 
611 William Street, Baltimore 30, Md.; translucent 
plastic dispensers (needing no color labels) from gro- 
cery products and variety stores, or Lamp Products 
(Flex Flo), P.O. Box 34, Elma, N.Y.; and finger-paint 
paper coated on both sides (resists curling). If your 
school supplier can't furnish it, write direct to Osborn- 
Midwest Paper Corporation, Marion, Indiana. E.B.C. 





Finger Painting 


on Rough Paper 


ALTHOUGH glazed paper is usually rec- 
ommended for finger painting, it can be 
done on rough papers. Something of the 
texture found in Japanese art is obtained 
from finger painting on paper towels. Some 
of these may also result in a “printed” look 
somewhat like block prints and monoprints. 

Try other papers—blotting paper, tar pa- 
per, and emery paper. MURIEL RAY 


Silhouetted Finger Painting 


SINCE finger painting seems to be the most relaxing of all art experiences for 
children, it could be used more extensively at all levels in our schools. Devising 
different ways to use this satisfying medium has become almost a game with stu- 
dents in the upper grades. Many amazing pictures were invented by pasting cut- 
paper silhouettes over the completed finger painting, which becomes the back- 
ground for the cut-paper forms. When muscles and tensions need relaxing, finger 


painting may do it! MURIEL RAY 


Finger Painting 
with “Cardboard” 


AFTER the first novelty of finger painting 
wears off, use other things besides hands to 
get new designs and textures. We found a 
piece of cardboard used like a squeegee 
can be the means of producing some unus- 
ual designs in finger paint. Rulers can be 
used if no cardboard is handy. The sample 
above was made with the use of a tongue 
depressor. You can also combine two tech- 
niques and come up with some original 


effects. ARTHUR BRUCE KENNON 


‘a : > > - FAMILIAR as most children are with finger painting, few are aware that one can 
4 oO e é 0 ger p 9. @ ° 
I ner Painting plan an effect, and work it out step by step, following any logical procedure. A 


teacher can suggest making a sky first, for a scene; then water in the middle dis- 


Can be Planned tance, a jutting bit of land in one corner or across the bottom of the page, and a 


tree such as a palm for a center of interest. Do not have all children make palm 
trees. A plan can be used for any type of scene. These samples were made with 
starch finger paint. (Continued on page 47) IRENE MABLE McDONALD 
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IF you have been vainly searching for 
a simple design motif, why not sug- 
gest that each child use his own 
hand? Although this may be consid- 
ered a gadget, a starter, it does pro- 
vide a place to begin. The materials 
are contrasted papers, crayons, scis- 
sors, and paste. 

The beginning is very simple— 
place your hand any place on the pa- 
per and lightly draw around it. Then 
move your hand to another position 
and lightly draw around it again. 
You can overlap or criss-cross, you 
can draw two—or twenty—or fifty 
—hands. 

Now with color make a selection 
of lines or spaces that create an in- 
teresting design. Often by turning 
the paper you will discover things 
you did not expect to find in your 
line design. Color over some lines, 
accenting some—stay within the 
boundaries of some spaces, and ig- 
nore others. 

Work as the mood strikes you, 
move freely through the jungle of 
lines, choosing some areas and dis- 
carding others in your safari! Hand 
design can express a full range of 
emotion if you will let your own help- 
ing hands do it for you. 

Hand designs can be made in any 
grade because each age can de- 
velop the project at its own level. 
The younger children are reluctant to 
overlap their handprints, but still en- 
joy the novel experience of drawing 
around their hands. Each child works 
out the project in a slightly different 
manner and the results will not be 
stereotyped. 














CLASSROOM teaching, even in art, 
can easily become too factual and 
formal, too stereotyped, too me- 
chanical. Lightness and fun are the 
spice needed to balance the routine 
of learning. The sensitive, attentive 
teacher can sense the initial expres- 
sion of inherent humor and whimsy 
which may appear at any moment 
from any child. 

By giving recognition to these oc- 
casional and accidental inspirations, 
a breath of new life flows through 
the art program. Personal excite- 
ment mounts, ideas beget ideas, and 
feelings of successful accomplish- 
ment are developed within each boy 
and girl. 


CHARLES R. ROSE and WALTER ADLER 


Art Teacher Principal 
Jefferson School, Elyria, Ohio 


THE OCTOPLIFRS 


THE CHOO-CHOO “PLANE | 


ee a 


ONE of our basic problems in art 
education is recognition, on the part 
of the student, of art elements in ev- 
eryday life. Our FUN IS THE SPICE 
OF ART idea developed through a 
process of observation, analysis, and 
reassembly—creativity. One boy's 
doodling with woodworking hand 
tools while planning a project re- 
sulted in an entire class release 
through fun. 

A tracing made around a monkey 
wrench soon turned into a baseball 
umpire. The wide-open jaws, the 
reared-back-no-argument stance, the 
half-closed eyes, the pointing thumb, 
all came quickly and expressively 
without teacher suggestion. The 
character essence of the drawing 
was immediate, spontaneous, and 
readily communicated to the viewer. 

Like all fun, it was contagious. 
Others caught it too. Soon tools of 
all kinds were being checked out, 
held in various positions, looked at 
from all angles, seen as elements in 
totally new, self-created forms. 

Here the art teacher seized the op- 
portunity to loosen up the class by 
pointing out the (Continued on page 48) 
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Sowing 
the 
Seeds 


of Science 


when 
First-Graders 
Investigate Plants 


ELLEN J. SPRAGUE 


First Grade, Chambliss Children's House 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Teacher 
Campus Demonstration School, 


“itz “seeds of science” can be sown in the 


first erade. and if carefully tended through 
all the 


hardy, 


erades, some pupils will develop into 
What better 


to start the planting than by collecting nature’s 


full-grown scientists! way 


own material while on a leisurely spring walk. 


Initiating Our Unit 


My six-year-olds quickly found numerous fas- 
cinating objects along the rustic paths near our 


school Th y had previously been cautioned to 


be collectors and not scavengers; 1n other words, 


to confine their selection to one of a kind in- 
stead of everything in sight! 

Returning to the classroom, the children put 
their souvenirs on the science table. There were 
leaves of brown and green; flowers of purple, 


white, pirtk, and yellow; old birds’ nests; vari- 


olored stones: twigs, snails, and bugs—small 


thins indeed, but enough to open many new 


avenues of scholastic adventure. 


Procedure 


After a brief rest, the children were ready to 
What shall 


was an attempt to 


discuss their “finds.”” My question, 
we tell abe 


have the children organize their talks. The fol- 


yut our plants?” 


lowine outline, with some modifications, was 
used to discuss other 
1. Name of the plant. 
2. Where it grows 
What the. plant is used for. 
Other things I know about the plant 
What I want to do with the plant 


Plants which could not be identified were put 


pecimens, too. 


aside, and later divided among children who 
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‘low plants are growing 


wanted to do research on them at home. By the 
next day, all but two children had unlocked the 
Three read original sto- 
had 


several others, reporting orally, brought 


secrets of their plants 


ries about them which they written at 
home 
books to show pictures of their plants. By utiliz- 
ing all available resources—encyclopedias, na- 
ture study books, the science teacher, and par- 
ents—these first-graders gathered a surprising 
amount of information in a few weeks, and had 
happy experiences at the same time. This phase 
of the unit was culminated with a quiz in which 
was asked to identify at least five 


Cal h pupil 


plants and tell some facts about them 


Other Activities 


Leaves and flowers were pressed and shel- 
lacked. Some were taped and labeled in a big 
scrapbook Others were placed on charts with 
original stories by the children. These provided 
many good reading lessons, which were especial- 
ly helpful to the slower learners. 

Interest in plants did not diminish even after 
the othe 
children decided to keep them the center of at- 
their 
problems in the vast plant world, they agreed 
that their big 


specimens were discussed, and the 


tention. To confine activities to a fez 
desire was to see how seeds grow. 
rhere was also some curiosity about how plants 
help us. These two areas became our chief con- 
cern for about a month and a half. 


Watch How They Grow 


The day seed planting was scheduled, I was 
surprised to discover that the “day” began at 
8:15 a.m., before the last bell rang, wraps were 


off, and “good morning” was said! 

The science table held a collection of vegeta- 
ble and flower seeds, bags of soil, flowerpots, 
pans, glass bowls, and plastic containers. As 
soon as some semblance of order was attained 
and the business of opening school dispatched, 


seed planting began. Soon all had been lovingly 


patted into place by small hands. Some seeds 
were planted close to the sides of glass dishes 
so that root growth would be clearly visible to 
several dozen young eyes. 

Each day two gardeners were chosen to water 
the plants and place them on window sills and 
tables near the windows. The gardeners kept a 
daily log of seed growth, and these reports were 
put on the bulletin board. Here is one report: 

This is April 8, 1959. 

Our corn seeds are growing 

Little shoots are coming up. 

The corn plants are tall and straight. 

They do not look like our other plants. 


Cries of delight greeted the first pale lima- 
bean leaves. Assuredly, plants grow from seeds, 
but from seeds planted by their own hands—this 
was the greater miracle! 

Experiments are a necessary part of every 
and my 
were enthusiastic about their firsthand discovery 


scientific investigation, first-graders 
that plants need air and water; grow better in 
enriched soil; give off moisture; and so on. One 
of the most popular experiments demonstrated 
how leaves get moisture. This was done by put- 
ting a leaf in a jar with some red ink, and leav- 
ing i ght. The next day the children saw 
red lines in the leaf. This showed that the ink 
had traveled through the leaf stem. 

While the plants were growing, pupil atten- 
tion was focused on “How Plants Help _— 
Discussion brought out these facts: Some plants 
give us food and beverages, some clothes, and 
others help keep us well or cure illnesses. 


Food Planis 


We eat the roots of carrots, radishes, par- 
snips, beets, turnips, and potatoes. We eat the 
stems of asparagus, broccoli, and celery. We eat 
the leaves of lettuce, spinach, cabbage, kale, and 
collards. We eat the seeds of peanuts, beans, 
peas, pecans, rice, and corn. We eat the fruit of 
pear, apple, peach, and orange trees, and grape 
We get beverages from coffee, tea, and 
cocoa plants. 

The children’s attention was called to the fact 
that better than others for 
growth, and to maintain good health. 

Related Activities 
1. Pictures of vegetables were classified as to 
type, and pasted on charts. 

Seeds people eat were put in cellophane bags, 

labeled, and stapled to a chart. 


vines 


some foods are 


The children visited a vegetable farm. 

Food pictures from magazines illustrated a 
good breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

They discussed coffee, tea, and cocoa in re- 
lation to their diet. 

Number problems were based on plant activi- 
ties. For instance: We planted bean seeds 
on April 2. On April 9, we saw leaves grow- 
ing. How many days did it take for the 
seeds to sprout and the plants to show? 

A miniature farm scene was arranged in a 
pan of vegetable plants. 

Art work in the form of painting and clay 


modeling expressed Continued on page 57) 





HIS unit encourages middle- and upper- 
Tr graders to notice some characteristics of the 
earth, to become aware of forces that wear it 
down and build it up, and to realize the need 
for and the value of conservation practices. 


One Way to Begin 


Discuss the length of time pupils have lived 
in their present locality. Find out how much 
they have noticed flat and hilly land, and the 
number of lakes, streams, and forests near their 
homes, if any. Ask them to talk with elderly 
people who may recall changes in the condition 
of each area, such as more or less water, for- 
ests, and eroded land. 

This unit will arouse children’s interest in 
the natural forces which make changes in the 
earth’s surface. 


Forees and Effects 


The Effect of Wind 

When children iook at rocks worn into gro- 
tesque shapes, they may not suspect that wind 
probably was the sculptor. The effect of wind 
is particularly evident in the drier regions of 
our country and other parts of the world. Chil- 
dren can find pictures to show the action of 
wind in making sand dunes and carving inter- 
esting shapes from layers of rock. Tel! them 
how wind uses particles of sand as a cutting 
tool to carve rock. 
The Effect of Water 

Water eats away the land when it falls in sev- 
eral forms of precipitation. Constant drops of 
water can even wear away a stone. As water 
flows over the surface of the earth in a stream, 
river. or glacier, it wears down the area over 
which it moves. Water, trickling through crev- 
ices in the earth, wears a passage for itself, and 
may carve caves and tunnels. This, of course, 


takes many thousands of years. 


The Conservation Story 
from a Different Angle 


Water and wind, working together, form 
waves that nibble away at the coasts of conti- 
nents. The waves also carry sediment which helps 


the wearing-away Rain, hurled at 


process 
mountain peaks by the wind, would seem to re- 
duce them to sea level, except that the rock 
masses are so hard and thick. 
The Effect of Temperature Changes 
Temperature as a natural force may surprise 
children the most because the action is slower 
and less dramatic. The hot rays of the summer 
sun expand exposed rock surfaces. At night, 
the rock cools and contracts. This expansion 
and contraction causes cracking, splitting, and 
Seasonal changes 


disintegration. temperature 


have the same effect. Freezing and thawing 
loosen rocks, and cause them to shift in posi- 
tion. The final result may be rock slides. 
The Effect of Plant Growth 

Seeds fall into rock crevices. As they grow, 
they act as tiny wedges. As the roots become 
larger, they force their way deeper and deeper 
into the cracks, and may break the rock into 
several pie _. & 
The Effect of Animals 

Jurrowing animals dig into the surface of the 
earth, and expose new areas to weathering and 


erosion from wind and rain 


Builders of the Earth 


Strange as it may seem to children, the very 
forces that wear away the earth also rebuild it. 
What the Wind Does 

While wind wears away land in one place, it 
is depositing new layers in other places. For in- 
stance, the fertile soil in the northwestern part 
of China, called loess, was deposited by the 
wind, There are similar deposits in the central 
The amount of soil car- 
When 


wind speed decreases, particles of soil settle to 


part of our country 
ried by the wind depends on its velocity 


the ground 
What Water Does 

The amount of sediment carried by water also 
depends on speed of flow Notice how muddy a 
stream gets after a heavy rain. As the speed of 
water decreases, sediment is deposited at the 
bottom of the stream, along its banks, or where 


it meets a larger body of water. In this way. 


Cannibals 


of the 
Land 


MARY NYGAARD PETERSON 


flood plains, deltas, sand bars, peninsulas, and 
islands are formed. 
What Temperature Changes Do 

Freezing, thawing, and heat cause rock layers 
to chip and peel. Fragments collecting at the 
base of cliffs become soil after many years. 
What Plants Do 

As plant roots break up rocks, they act as 
soil-making agencies, and successive deposits of 
leaves and dead and decaying plants enrich the 
“new soil” with organic matter. 
What Burrowing Animals Do 

Besides breaking up soft rock and exposing it 
to wind and weather, animals also enrich the 
soil with organic matter. 


Renewing the Earth's High Lands 


As children study the effects of natural forces, 
they may wonder if all the earth’s land would 
ever be leveled. Further study will reveal that 
some natural forces push and build up new land 


masses. (Continued on page 47) 
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with greater ease if 
children’s interest in 
submarines, and 
atomic powe! They get daily stimulation from 
books. and comics. For a 


relat d 


new bulletins, new 


bewinning, concentrate on the many 
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To do thi 


a years scien 


sfully, I sug: 


lessons around one 


rest plan- 


most succt 


ning topic. 


You can keep this in mind when preparing for 


next year.) This assures good coverage and is 


1 


aimed at building a firm foundation of knowl- 


edge. Subunits, in sequence, give best results. 


Stimulating Science Teaching 


: 


fooklets outlining the subunits challenging 


and simple experiments help teachers 
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‘ 
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We planned one topic tor each of the 35 
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Topi s for each grade 
may be selected, pl inned, and publishe d by the 
Board of Public 


wr the planning 


committees 
chool 


grade 


Instruction, and it 
may be done within each 
by the scienc representatives of each 
However, those who hav taught science compe- 


should 


could 


tenths take leadership \ science coor- 


dinator orient and inspire teachers by 


demonstrating in a key school or district to 


show the simplicity of science lessons for spe- 


cific grades. Besides a table of contents, the 


booklet should include a list of science equip- 
ment and material to be pur hased for the year 
Lhe following topics are suggested lor a book- 


) 


let on air: (1) air is all about us; (2) air is 


found in soil; (3) air is found in water; 


il occupies Space, ) all has we ight 


lightning 


expand / sound 8 
helps things burn; (10) air holds water 
condensation: 12) evaporation; 


cycle; (14) air exerts pressure; (15) air pre 
ind interference: 16 altitude and 
ure: 17 space roc kets: 8 itellite 

19) clouds and of the at 


the plane t 


) 
weather 2U 


nosphere 2! solar 2 


system; -- 


23) the sun, moon, and stars: (24) atomi 


25) atomic and hydrogen bombs: (26 


fission and fusion; (27) smashing the atom: 
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of A 


radioactive fallout; (29 
fuel: (31) 
oxidation; (34) 


jet propulsion; 
30) uranium for atom the rain- 


) 


bow : 52) rust: 3) decay; 


) photosynthesis. 
Air Is All About Us 
Ouestions: 


) What windows? What 
makes trees bend? How can you cool soup when 
cold 


rattles 


it is too hot? How can you warm your 
fingers? What are you blowing on them? 
Blow into a paper bag. Close 
the top by twisting it. Feel it. What is inside? 
What do you feel? Fan a few 
What makes them flutter? 


Experiments 


Fan yourself 


SCI ips ol pape! 
Alr Is Found in Soil 


Question: Why do earthworms come to the 
surface after a rain? 

Experiment: Pour water on dry soil in a con- 
tainer. Notice bubbles of air being displaced 
by water 

Conclusion 


which the rain water has displaced. 


Earthworms come up to get air 


Air Is Found in Water 
Question: How do fish get air ? 
} x pe 
hours. Children note that bubbles form on top 


riment: Let glass of water stand a few 
and sides 


Conclusion: These are air bubbles, and fish 


et air from the water 


Air Occupies Space and Has Weight 


Questions: What do nonswimmers use to keep 
afloat in water? Why? What causes a flat tire? 
Experiment: Put paper 
bags in your pocket. Then take them out and 


balloons and small 
blow them up Now do they fit in your pocket? 
Hold up a deflated basketball taken from a box. 
Will it fit into the box after it is blown up? 

Experiment: Tie an empty and an air-filled 
bag or balloon at each end of a yardstick, and 
try to balance them. Which seems heavier? 


Alr Expands and Contracts 


Questions: Why does the flame of a candle 
rise? Why does smoke rise from a fire or chim- 
ney? Why open windows from the top and bot- 
tom? Do you feel warmer or cooler standing on 
top of the ceiling? Why do 


t 
you inhale nose and 


a tall ladder near 


through your exhale 


ANN ROSENWASSER 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Lakeview School 
Miami, Florida 


through your mouth when you are breathing 
hard, or the air is cold? Why do you yawn? 
What is stale air? 

Experiment: Place mouth of a limp balloon 
over neck of bottle. Heat bottle with hot water 
or heating pad. As warm air rises from bottle, 
balloon expands. Disconnect balloon. Cool air 
replacing warm air makes balloon limp. 

Put a handful of washing or baking soda and 
Y cup of vinegar into a tall jar. Shake jar. Bub- 
bles are dioxide, found in stale air, 
which makes people yawn because of insufficient 


carbon 


oxygen in the air. 
Seund Travels through the Air 


Questions: Do thunder and lightning occur 
at the same time? Do you first see lightning, 
and then hear thunder? What do you hear when 
you put a conch shell to your ear? 

Experiments: Do you hear the same sound 
from a sea shell, cup, and tin can placed against 
your ear? Touch your throat as you say, “Oooo.” 
What do you feel? The word is vibration. 

Background Story to Re ad or Tell: In 1883, 
the volcanic island of Krakatoa blew up. The 
explosion sent two sound waves around the 
world in opposite directions. They met halfway 
around the world in 18 hours, and again over 
Krakatoa in another 18 hours, for a total of 36 
to encircle the earth. 

Sound travels more than 700 miles an hour. 
Light travels about 186,000 miles per second. 
Now you can understand why you see lightning 
before you hear thunder. 


Air Has Water 


Questions: Where does the water in the air 
come from? Why do we hang clothes on the 
line to dry? Why do some brooks dry up in sum- 
mer? What happens to puddles after a rain? 
How does wind help to dry things? 
Children 
When dry spots appear, ask where the water 
went. (Evaporated.) Can you see it? It is called 
water vapor. Pour a few drops of toilet water 
on the board. Where is the perfume? How do 
you know? (You can smell it.) Discuss medici- 
nal odor in sickrooms, and vaporizers for colds. 

Fill 2 glasses with water, and cover one. Aft- 


Experiment: wash__ chalkboards. 


er a day, note level of water in uncovered glass 
Where did it go? (Continued on page 54 
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HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
lowa, lowe City 


Art 

IVAN £&. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON | 


ART 


When I first began teaching in the elementary school, a 
great deal was said about teaching art appreciation. Why 
is it that there is so little written about great paintings chil- 
dren should know? 


An understanding of the art of these and other 
times is still a very much accepted goal for art 
education. However, the way our pupils today 
learn about the work of the great masters is quite 
different. Many years ago, we were expected to 
introduce a prescribed list of pictures to our pu- 
pils, and to impose on the pupils a rigid set of 
values and a formula for appreciation. 

Through experimentation and research, we have 
found that pupils learn to understand the art of 
our culture and of other civilizations when the 
art to be learned is related to the values and on- 
going experiences of our pupils. For example, 
when fifth-graders are studying about early civili- 


zations, the teacher can bring in the Cave Paint- 
ings of Lascaux and, later, relate the Pyramids to 
the great periods in Egypt. It has also been ob- 
served that when a pupil is creating pictures of 
people, he may find it stimulating to study the 
paintings of Holbein, Montagna, Matisse, or 
Cezanne. In this way, he approaches a great work 
of art with a purpose—to gain insights in a prob- 
lem-solving situation. Such an approach to under- 
standing our art heritage deepens the learning ex- 
perience. 

A list of books and source materials that can 
help teachers develop understandings of our art 
heritage may be obtained from this counselor. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Can spelling be taught through expressive writing in the 
Music primary grades? 


BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
idyliwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
and Head of Readir } 
Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York 


Yes, if the teacher provides a wide variety of 
interesting projects that will give each child a pur- 
pose for writing. 

Each child should have a file box with sections 
alphabetically arranged for the words he uses in 
his writing. Words can be copied from a common 
list, placed on the chalkboard, which centers 
around a unit or topic. These words will be used 
frequently while the unit is in progress. Particu- 
lar words which each child wants for his own writ- 
ten communication can be added as needed. 

Each pupil should be encouraged to keep a rec- 
ord of words that he misspelled in all his written 


work. These errors can be marked by a teacher or 
a checking committee. All writing should be 
looked over frequently for correction of spelling 
faults and for improvement in spelling accuracy. 

Check the common words misspelled with those 
listed in A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary by 
James Fitzgerald (Bruce Pub. Co. 1951), and 
with those listed in spellers for your grade level. 

Since there is no basic list of words which is 
common to all spelling textbooks, writing about 
special projects, holidays, local happenings, or the 
imaginative world would be an incentive to learn 
to spell many different words. 


MUSIC 


I should like any information you can give me on the teach- 
ing of elementary music. 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 

Professor of Education, 

University of Pennsylvania, 
“ Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
genera! nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on music, reading, science, and 
social studies will appear on this page. In the mean- 
time all the counselors will be glad to answer your 
questions. 
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Since no grede level is mentioned, these are 
general suggestions which apply at all levels. Work 
for a well balanced program which will encourage 
children and teachers to: 

1. Sing: in groups; as individuals; in parts; in 
unison. 

2. Play instruments as accompaniments to songs, 
to rhythms, and as background of sound effects for 
poems and stories. 

3. Dramatize, using rhythmic body movement to 
action songs, singing games, and so on. 

4. Listen in order to appreciate the masterpieces 
in music literature and their composers. 

5. Understand the meaning of music in the lives 
of people. 


SCIENCE 


How can experiments be made more meaningful to children 
in the elementary grades? 


First, the purpose of the experiment should be 
obvious to all concerned. There are several rea- 
sons for performing experiments in science. In the 
first place, experimenting is one of the important 
ways to find the answer to a question or to solve 
a problem. If an experiment is set up for such a 
purpose as this, it is bound to have meaning. 
When children search for an experiment “that 
will help us find the answer” or when they try to 
figure out an original experiment that will serve 
this purpose, the experience is sure to take on 
added significance. Sometimes the children may be 
given certain materials, with the suggestion: “Can 
you use these materials to set up an experiment 


6. Become sensitive to the relationship of music 
with art, literature, and science. 

7. Use recordings more effectively to teach songs, 
use of simple instruments, part singing, rhythmic 
dramatizations, and so on. 

8. Utilize individual talents of children. 

9. Tackle specific skills, such as reading nota- 
tion. The following suggestions may help you in 
the matter of reading music: (a) Get the swing 
of the rhythm of the text and the tune, (b) deter- 
mine the key and the mode—major or minor, (c) 
spot the similar phrases and the direction in which 
they go—up or down, (d) find the melody and 
rhythm patterns within the phrases—even, sus- 
tained, jerky, leaping, sliding, and so on. 


that will help us find the answer?” Here again, 
the emphasis is on performing an experiment 
not just for the sake of being active with their 
hands—but as a learning activity. 

A further purpose for experimenting is to make 
a science idea more thoroughly understood. Again, 
if the pupils have this purpose in mind, their 
thinking is directed toward the understandings 
involved rather than at the manipulation. 

Experiments should be kept simple, made as 
purposeful as possible, be performed by pupils 
whenever possible, and done with uncomplicated 
apparatus. If these guideposts are observed, the 
activity is almost certain to be focused on meaning. 





Cannibals of the Land 
(Continued from page 43) 


The volcano is one of these forces. 
Much is still unknown about this 
stupendous force, but it is thought 
that the center of the earth is com- 
posed of hot, molten rock. Under 
certain conditions, this is forced to 
the surface, and the red-hot mass 
spills out as lava. When it cools, the 
lava eventually crumbles into soil. 

The cooled, solid rock layer, which 
serves as the surface or “crust” of the 
earth, is subject to stresses and 
strains. Rivers, carrying their unend- 
ing loads of silt to the ocean floors, 
greatly increase the pressure there. 
When the pressure becomes great 
enough, something has to “give,” and 
new islands and mountains are pushed 
upward. 

When rock layers crack and slide 
over each other, the result of this 
shift is an earthquake. Shifting rock 
layers may open crevices through 
which lava can flow. 


WHAT MAN CAN DO 


Man cannot control the action of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, but he 
can be effective in controlling the 
effects of wind and water by conserv- 
ing soil, water, minerals, forests, and 
plant and animal life by using or 
managing them wisely. 

County agents and forest rangers 
are experts in conservation, and are 
usually glad to give information and 
advice on approved practices. 

Progressive farmers apply the 
knowledge shared by scientists and 
conservation experts by trying to save 
and rebuild the fertility of their soil 
This is done by: (1) strip farming; 

2) shelter-belt planting; 3) dry 
farming; (4) terracing; (5) contour 
cultivation; (6) planting cover crops 
—all specialized practices carried on 
in various regions according to the 
needs of their individual farms and 
production plans. 

USEFUL EXPERIMENTS 

1. To show how water “sifts” and de- 
posits sediment, put soil of vari- 
ous textures (sand, clay, and loam 
into a glass jar. Fill jar with wa- 
ter, and shake well. Let stand 
Note the size of particles in each 
layer. This leads to discussing how 
sedimentary rock is formed. 

. To note the effect of freezing wa- 
ter, fill a glass jar or bottle to 
overflowing. Cap it tightly. What 
happens when the jar freezes? Dis- 
cuss what happens when water 
freezes in rock crevices. 

RELATED ACTIVITIES 

. A project of this kind is a “gold 
mine” of new words. In addition 
to enlarged vocabulary, its value 
lies in a greater comprehension of 
word meanings, and better pro- 
nunciation. Between conservation 
and weathering, there are at least 
21 words relating to this study 
such as contour, contraction, and 
delta. How many can your class 
list, explain, and pronounce? 

Ask the county agent, high school 

agriculture teacher, or a “dis- 

tinguished” farmer in your neigh- 
borhood to speak on the common 

conservation practices within a 

100-mile radius of your school. 


3. Indicate this area on a map, and 
list towns on the periphery. 

. Arrange a field trip to an area 
where contour farming or tree 
planting is practiced, or where the 
county agent’s men are marking 
the land and making diversion 
ditches. 

Ask the county agent to provide 
films, filmstrips, or biack and 
white photographs illustrating con- 
servation methods used in your 


area. 


Finger Painting 
Can be Planned 
(Continued from page 39) 


Use 1 tsp. dry laundry starch to 1 
cup cold water Dissolve, and bring 
to a slow boil, stirring to prevent 
lumping. Add tbsp. soap flakes 
while it is still hot. When cold, apply 
a little starch to the paper, which has 
been dampened on both sides, and 
add powder paint. You can use dry 
tempera or chalk dust. Liquid starch 
may also be used in the same way as 


the cooked starch. 


Mike's Story 
(Continued from page 30) 


They would, of course. Helping 
Mike became a regular adventure for 
the first-graders Here, Mike, catch 
this ball. No, hold your hands this 
wav. Attaboy!” “Hey, Miss Roberts, 
look what a good wigwam Mike 
drew. Anybody’d know that’s a wig- 
wam.” “Hey, Mike, want to play 
word lotto with me? We'll learn a 
lot of words and surprise the teacher.” 

“Mike will be our ‘scrapbook man 
for the year,’ Miss Roberts said 
“Every time we study about some- 
thing new we'll write a story and 
draw pictures, and Mike can paste 
them in this big book. It will be a 
record of our year.” 

The record grew fatter and fatter: 
My Family. Our School. Seeds. Get- 
ting Ready for Winter. Our Hallow- 
een Party. We Find a Caterpillar. 
Community Helpers. Our Trip to 
the Circus. Toys. Rides. City and 
Country. Farm Animals and Zoo 
Animals. Safety. Simple Machines. 
The Weather. How Things Grow. 

Never before had a class of Pauline 
Roberts had so many exciting activi- 
ties. Trips to circus, zoo, baker, 
post office, fire station, housé under 
construction. Field trips to look for 
caterpillars and seeds in autumn and 
to get frogs eggs and tadpoles in 
spring. Making dried arrangements 
for Christmas gifts of the seed pods 
and weeds which had been gathered 
in the fall. Watching squirrels and 
chipmunks storing nuts and seeds for 
winter. Planting seeds and bulbs and 
watching them grow. Keeping growth 
charts of the pupils. Watching baby 
chicks hatch and grow. Making 
cookies. Riding the bus. Giving 
parties. Acting out stories. 

This must be Mike’s very most ex- 
citing and adventurous year so far 
He must see and hear and taste and 
smell and touch the objects he would 
be reading about in years to come. 
He must participate in experiences 
which he could read and talk and 


write about later. 


And while this was happening, 
Mike was learning. (1) There were 
new words for his speaking vocab- 
ulary: z00, cocoon, autumn, blizzard, 
frost, tadpole, acorn, hatch, carpen- 
ter, bulldozer, machine, moth, and 
dozens of others which Mike would 
not likely have picked up by himself. 

2) Mike was building a small 
vocabulary of reading words, too, as 
the term progressed: words from one 
through ten (learned from a chart 
weather words, days of week and 
names of months (entered on extra- 
large calendar chart each day), holi- 
days, common animals (learned by 
matching pictures and words), family 
names, pupils’ names, common in- 
gredients used in recipes, action 
verbs (ride, sing, walk, run, jump, 
and so on). (3) Arithmetic readiness 
skills: “Count how many napkins we 
need for the Halloween party. Meas- 
ure the soil to find how deep we 
must plant our seeds. Measure two 
cups of flour for our cookies. Find a 
tall vase for our cattails. Give Marie 
half of the cookies on this plate. How 
many baby kittens are eating in this 
picture? Which coin will you need to 
buy the paper cups for our picnic? 
Put this ornament high on the tree, 
and this one down low. Now let's 
put one in the middle. Let’s let the 
smallest child in the room be the elf 
in our play. Give this book to the 
third boy in the row.” (4) Pauline 
constantly emphasized mechanical 
skills which would’ help Mike in 
learning to read later on: “Let’s be- 





Let's Color 


Can you color this puzzle? Start 
with an outer letter and go up- 
wards, backwards, forwards, but 
don’t cut corners. Color the word 
red in red, blue in blue, and so on. 
If you do it correctly, you should 
have a colorful diagram when you 
have finished. Carrie I. Quick 
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gin at the left when we count these 
objects. Which picture shows what 
happened first in the story? And 
next? Which of these houses are 
alike? Which ones are different? Find 
the words that look alike. I’m think- 
ing of a toy that rhymes with hall. 
What is it? There’s a boy in this room 
whose name starts with the sound ¢. 
Tell me some things that start like 
Tom.” 

Even in a readiness program, a 
pupil can develop good work habits 

(Continued on page 48) 





We're going back to... 


We remember the deep-down pleas- 
ures of lazy, relaxed summers... 
how much fun we had berry pick- 
ing, filling our pails with luscious, 
fresh, sweet fruit... how we thrilled 
to the nimble beauty of a startled 
deer as he crashed through the hush 
of the woods. Swimming, boating, 
tennis, golf... we enjoyed them all 
in those Wonderful Wisconsin sum- 
mers. So, we’re going back this 
year... will you be there, too? 
Over 94,500 miles of fine high 


ways crisscross Wisconsin's 56,000 
square miles of fun and sun. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT | 
Room 81, P.O. Box 450, Madison 1, Wis. 
Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation | 
Kit including colorful guide book map, fish. 
ing regulations and sources of additional | 
regional information. 
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KLM GIVES YOU ALL 3 FOR THE PRICE OF 1 


All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, 
all at 


across the 


and many other European “must” cities 
Non stop DC-7C 
Atlantic twice daily. Tax-free shopping in 
Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island hopping tours to the Caribbean 
KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Aruba, other 
colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400 


no extra fare! 
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Mike's Story 
(Continued from page 47) 


and study skills This page of seat- 
work isn’t finished, Mike. You wasted 
time while the others were working. 
Now you must use your free period 
work. Mike, you may go 
to the store and get a package of red 
paper roll of 
foil. Can remember, 
directions? Mike, 
cross on the bear that 


row. No, not 


' 
make 


to finish the 
construction and a 
aluminum you 


and follow those 


put a is dif- 
this a circle, 


You 


you, and your 


ferent in 


a ro must your ears 


fingers must 


Mike, 


eat in this 


work for 


do what your ears hear put 


the pictures of things we 
box, and the pictures of things we 
play with in this box. Put these pic- 
tures in What happened first? 
And What 


pened to our trog eggs? And 


order 
hap- 
then 
Then 


Then what disap- 


next? And next? 


what grew on the tadpoles? 


what grew next? 
peared from the tadpoles?” 

Among the most important work 
skills Mike learned was that of care- 
ful observation What do 
in this picture, Mike? That’s right 
Now tell me 


Tell me a story 


Yes, the 


you see 
a boy and a dog some- 
thing about them 
this boy and his dog 
boy has spilled something on the 
What is the dog doing? How 
look—worried? 
sad? afraid? Yes, he looks 
Why? What do 
you think will happen to the boy for 


milk 


must not only describe 


about 


floor 
does the bov’s face 
happy 
worried and afraid 
spillin the 
Now Mik: 
what he sees in a picture; he must 
interpr t ind he 


Mik: 


to heure 


must go a step 


use his imagina- 


-and-effect 


further must 


tion out < 


AUS 
relationships Today we are plant- 
ing seeds. What do think 
happen to these seeds? What hap- 
pens d to the bulbs we planted? What 
is hi 

} 


member the st d 


you will 


ppening to our frog eges? Re- 
yesterday 
mat do you 
ht do? Then 


cocoon: 


about cater] 
think our cate 
what 
What happens 
down? What 


in this pi 


will com 

bov 
lighted 
Mike 


corner;rs, 


will 

ture ops the 

match é pile of leaves?” 

i 1k around 
tarded that is an 
ilt skill 

mu lso learn to 

What is wrong 
picture, Mike Nothing, 

iy? But, Mike, what good would the 

umbrella in this picture do? What is 

It’s 


is learnin thi 


un- 


de tect 
with 


surdities 


you 


wron with it? OF course! 
wrong side out.” 


Having k 


must 


Mike 
learn to remember what he ob- 
Mike, study this picture for 


then tell me 


irned to observe, 
served 
1 few minutes, every- 
thing you saw in the picture. What 
over the week end? Who 
to town? What stores 
did you visit? What did you buy?” 

At the beginning of the school 
Pauline Roberts had listed with 
things Mike did not know 
When 


astonished 


did you do 


went with you 


term 
dismay the 
and could t do 


was ended. she was 


the term 
it the 
lon ist of and knowledges 


which Mike 


first year 


skills 
had acquired during his 
it Ss hool 

What Pauline had not anticipated 
was how much more this year’s first- 


raders had learned than her classes 


usually did. So intent had she been 
on creating an exciting and concrete 
school Mike that 


had not realized that the entire 


situation for she 
class 
was being unusually well motivated 
Most gratifying of all to Pauline was 
her pupils’ growth in human under- 


The had 


been responsible for helping a handi- 


standing girls and boys 
capped classmate and in the process 
had how the 
other fellow feels! 

And how did Mike feel? He felt 
the way a child in 
feel if he is to make the most of his 
Mike school. It 
was the most exciting experience h« 


had had. He liked his 


and his classmates, they 


learned to care about 


school needs to 


potential enjoyed 


teacher 
liked 
Mike realized he wasn’t capable 


ever 
and 
him 
achievements as_ his 
But 


of the same 


classmates. then each person 
needs to recognize his limitations, to 
learn to do everything possible, but 
not to fret over the impossible. 
While Mike 
shortcomings, he 


ce uld do 


during the school year he had experi 


was aware of his 


felt 


Again and again 


right about 


what he 
enced success in some undertaking 
Seldom had he failed, 
teacher had exposed him only to such 
could 
Mike’s few failures were, for the most 
the 


because his 


situations as he cope with 


part result of his own laziness 


and _ inattentiveness—all 


carele ssness, 


shortcomings which could be cor- 


rected 
For Mik 


this vear o 


and for Pauline Roberts, 
had 


To be sure, Mike wasn’t ready 


I been a 


school suc- 
cess 
for second grade. But Mike was ready 


for learning Perhaps his parents 
could be persuaded that another year 
in first grade would be a good thing 
for their son; perhaps not. But in any 
case, Mike had had nine months of 
Mike 
had discovered that success is possi- 


Mike 


had been accepted by his classmates 


learning-readiness instruction, 


him, and 


ble for people like 


Fun Is the Spice of Art 
‘Continued from page 41) 


significance of the ideas and suggest 
ing ways of widening the application 
of the original idea. Student initiativ: 


and vision were given free rein to 
pursue this creative impulse, whic] 
opened new vistas for experimental 
activities in design 

Techniques remained simple. Ther: 


Draw 
tools 


was novelty without trickery 


ings were made of common 
from the shop and kitchen, and out 
lined generally in India ink in order 
to identify the original object easily 
Then the surprise elements were add 
ed in tempera colors or crayons. Lat- 


Titles 


with names of 


er, suitable titles were coined 


which were alliterative 
the tools, and expre ssed verbally the 
visual symbols, were most popular 
“Clark Calipers,’ 
“Fido File,” 


and as many others 


Children pictured 
“Wilbur Woodsaw,” 
“Charles Chisel,” 
as there were students. 

The good that 
The opportunity for fre« 


came from it was 
manifold 
dom of expression, design awareness 
1 the 


obvious, and avoidance of clichés, all 


idea visualization, seeing beyon 
stimulated the individual imagination 
which made 
and fun. 


creativity meaningful 
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BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the keystone 
of understanding, both in social studies and science. The sig- 
nificance, meaning, and insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasize the need for combining 
this area of the curriculum with practically every other subject 
in the elementary school. 

Teachers find The World Book Encyclopedia “chock full 
of quantitative statements. Statistics enable their students to dis- 
cover patterns and relationships that develop new mathematical 
insights into significant social situations. 

The editors of World Book invite you to select any volume at 
random and notice the many facts stated in arithmetical terms. 
They suggest that you study the variety of tables, maps, charts, 
and graphs. They invite you to examine the set for coverage of 
mathematical formulas and to refer to it for mathematical ex- 
planations of established scientific principles. 

There are also many articles on various forms of arithmetic 
and higher mathematics suitable for clementary students. The 
Reading and Study Guide lists all arithmetic entries. 

It is small wonder that teachers agree that World Book is ideal 
for developing mathematical reasoning and research, 











ences, and basic economics are de pe ndent realize 






if their learnings World Book recognizes 





that an arithmetical jact often serves to 





link the social idea, the scientific applica- 






tion. and the economic result into a unified 






once pt 





Numerical statements give 

















Social Studies The article IRON AND 
STEEL gives a comprehensive view of one ol 
the most useful and least expensive metals 
Children can develop many learnings through 
problems based on information on the types 
of iron ore telling where each is mined; a pic- 
tograph on the leading ore mining states and 
i chart of iron ore shipments by districts 
Quantitative tacts on the scheduling and 
rate of iron production are given under th 
heading Tappine the Furnace. Children ca 
make series of problems demonstrating ph is 
of the smelting, tapping, and hauling story 
Comparisons on the amount and rate of 
various processes of steel production result 
from projecting the arithmetic facts given it 
the discussions of the open hearth, electri 
and Bessemer converter processes 
Culmiration activities may well center 
around the chart showing amounts of steel 


used to make everyday produc t 


Vorld Book’s article AVIATION supplies a 
map and chart showing air distances between 
principal cities. When presenting an air pro- 
jection map of the world, the chart fortifies 
geographical concepts of polar travel. It also 
provides the basis for comparing air distances 
with similar information on ocean travel in 
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Arithmetical facts link related information. 
The importance of collecting 54 million tons of scrap 


Social studies, natural and physical Sci- iron and 


generalizations meaning. / 0 Figures and facts provide practice in solving 
say that India is densely populated arithmetic problems. From the article on Space 





steel annually becomes apparent when we 


that it is a principal raw material for the 100 


upon numerical understandings for many million tons of tron and steel produced in the U.S. 


Numbers are essential to working formulas. 
Directions for developing film, for example, are given 
pecifically in quantities of materials and time needed for 


each operation so that they can be easily followed 


the article Ocean. (In both instances figures 
ire nautical miles 

A World Air Mileage Chart also gives 
practice in reading numbers in a horizontal- 
vertical table of figures 

Che 1960 article ArrpLANE contains a large 
full-color chart tracing the history of avia- 
{ on’s growth and showing 20 planes with 


their specthcations and dates of de velopment 


\ two-page spread in the article MOUNTAIN 
shows the world’s leading mountains drawn 
to scale in their true shapes. To aid children 
n making a comparison of altitudes, five cities 
ind a mountain pass are shown in proper 
ocation. An accompanying chart gives the 
names of the mountains, the height, range 
location, and interesting facts 

The 1960 Edition also contains a terrain 
nap for each state and province to further 
fortify numerical concepts of altitudes. Using 
these terrain maps to locate the mountains 
provides dual assistance in acquiring an ac- 
curate picture of the earth’s topography 


Science Eighteen pages of true-to-life 
bird pictures in World Book portray the cor- 
rect coloring and shape of over 100 birds 
many done by the famed artist, Arthur Singet 










From quantitative facts, social and scientific 
conclusions can be drawn. /n major grain arti- 
cles, charts and graphs of amounts grown in the 
United States and other leading countries are the basis 
for conclusions about exporting and importing, devel- 
»ping foreign markets, and the climatic condition best 


uited for growing each grain 


Thus each branch of the social living area has particular 


needs for arithmetical concepts. The examples given be- 


means little, in contrast to saying PRAVEL comes a variety of real problems. Information low are typical of the way in which The World Book 
that it population is more than on hou to ure mass ratio, g-lorce and circular ve- En yclopedia constantly Uses quantitative information to 
62 million with about 285 per- locity results in children creating their own problem make its articles specific and meaningful. 

ons per square mile to provid formation they want on current rockets 








Of importance scientifically and arithmetical- 
ly is the fact that a fractional scale of its size 
is shown with each bird. As an art activity 
students can draw the birds using World Book 
is reference. This is an excellent arithmetical 
xercise, since the reductions include prac- 
tically all the common fractions 


lime concepts are as important as space 
id quantity. The article Heart presents a 
hart showing milestones in the study of the 
eart, beginning with Harvey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood in 1628. In trac- 
ng these medical discoveries, the student sees 
that the twentieth century has brought great 
mprovement in cardiology 
The Heart article also contains many 
juantitative statements con erning heart beat 
circulation, and blood vessels. Changing rates 
n heart beat and pulse are given for a nor- 
mal life span. With this information students 
an conduct their own tests—checking heart 
beat and pulse; then setting up tables of 
comparison 


4 chart in the article Ocean shows how 
World Book research motivates actual arith- 
metic problems. With average temperatures 
and pressure given for various depths, stu- 









dents can figure the amount of pressure and 
temperature that divers must endure at a 
given depth 

Another chart gives principal mineral con- 
tent per cubic yard of sea water. By measuring 
and weighing a cubic yard of water the num- 
ber of ounces of salt and other minerals pet 
pound of water can easily be determined. A 
class studying conservation will find such a 
project worth while. 


Basic Economics The World Book En- 
cyclopedia uses a series of articles to tell the 
story of the exchange of money throughout 
the world. Children read that a foreign coun- 
try is reluctant to use up its American dollars, 
or that the price of our money has risen in a 
foreign exchange. To understand such facts 
they need some idea of how the international 
monetary system works. 

In the article Money, a table shows the 
value of monetary units of the principal coun- 
tries. Children enjoy computing the value of 
foreign coins they have collected. 

EXCHANGE explains how one bank issues a 
bill of exchange on a bank in another country. 
The article tells, for example, why the British 
pound was devaluated from $4.03 to $2.80. 
BANKS AND BANKING describes how the pro- 
gram of international monetary exchange 
functions. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FuNpD explains 
efforts to stabilize the relationship between 
the currencies of various nations. 

These economic learnings are basic to a 
better understanding of the relationships of 
countries throughout the world. 


Children, especially those who live in rural 
areas, often come directly in contact with co- 
operatives. 

The World Book entry Cooperative ex- 
plains the principles upon which they operate 
so that pupils are able to compare them with 
other types of free enterprise. 

A picture graph shows the relative impor- 
tance of cooperatives in foreign countries 
and another graph traces their growth in ou 
own country. Other references such as Crepri 
Union, Farmers’ Union, and Grance, Na- 
TIONAL, give additional examples of how co- 
operatives function. 


A practical demonstration of the use of 
arithmetic is shown in the World Book arti- 
cle Bookkeerinc. Good bookkeeping meth- 
ods are illustrated with pages from the ledge 
of a house painter, showing a month’s journal 
entries with posting in proper accounts, a 
trial balance, monthly closing, and financial 
statement. Using this as a model, each stu- 
dent can create and follow through a book- 
keeping problem based on an activity in his 
community. 


At all levels of the elementary science pro- 
gram, World Book supplements and comple- 
ments science texts and readers with mathe- 
matical explanations that demonstrate the 


operation of scientific principles. This helps to 


make classroom experiments more effective 
Children tend to express concepts in specifics 
rather than vague generalities 

The area of MACHINEs is a good example 
The World Book article contains many quan- 
titative statements including an explanation 
of Mechanical Advantage (MA This is a 
practical application of the term ratio, for 
t expresses the relationship of load to effort 
The mechanically-minded pupil reads that 
the MA of a screw 
ference to distance between 
that, he is able to examine various screws and 


is the ratio of circum- 


threads. From 


Contained in the volumes of World Book 
are many standard mathematical formulas 
for area and dimension of both plane and 
solid figures. The student always has a ready 
reference for formulas he may need in solving 
given problems. This increases the value of 
the set—student and teacher alike feel confi- 
dent that their needs will be satisfied and the 
student develops the habit of looking up the 
answer himself instead of asking someone else 
to find it for him 

Using World Book as 


a reference in this 


Advertisement sponsored by Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


compute their MA. For the more able student, 
there is the formula for the jackscrew, com- 
bining both the screw and the lever. 

Individual articles on simple machines give 
additional formulas. PULLEY and BLock AND 
TACKLE state that with a block and tackle 
the pull of a two-pound weight can lift al- 
most four pounds. The formula is further 
spelled out with specific examples. 

Lever implements the law of equilibrium 
with actual problems and both Wepce and 
INCLINED PLANE explain the formula that the 
inclined plane will perform the work of the 
weight times the distance 

The World Book Encyclopedia also provides 
working formulas for established laws of phys- 
ics such as velocity equaling distance divided 
by time. To demonstrate Archimedes’ princi- 


area of arithmetic demonstrates its versa- 
tility in many age levels. The same “S” vol- 
ume that treats a concept as simple as the 
area of a square also provides a usable ex- 
planation for square root, a geometric draw- 
ing showing how to make a five-pointed star, 
and the formula for finding the surface and 
volume of a sphere. 

A fourth-grader can easily understand the 
discussion on finding the area of a circle. A 
sixth-grader may turn to World Book for 
the formula for the area of a rhombus. A 


ple of specific gravity, diagrams show how to 
weigh the object, measure and weigh the 
water displaced, and obtain the relationship 
between the two. Such understandings can 
lead to classroom science experiments 

In the area of natural science, Mendel’s 
laws of unit character, dominance, and segre- 
gation are pictured diagrammatically. (See 
HEREDITY Both deductive and inductive 
problems result from applying the laws to a 
number of plants, particularly with children 
interested in horticulture and farming. In 
schools with window boxes or conservatories 
plant expectations can be calculated and then 
tested as a science project. 

Many other examples can be found in arti- 
chemistry 


cles on architecture, astronomy, 


plant and animal life, and physics 


bright elementary student interested in ex- 
periments in physical science may use World 
Book to find out how to determine the sur- 
face and volume of a cylinder. 

The Reading and Study Guide in the sec- 
tion MATHEMATICS lists these formulas as well 
lenyth, 
weight, 


as all the units of measurement for 


area, cubic measure, temperature, 
time, and other less frequent measures. Refer- 
erence to this listing provides a mathematical 
overview which is of value to the student do- 


ing research. 
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To interest young readers, The World Book Ency- 
clopedia is also well supplied with many entries re- 
lated specifically to arithmetic. The 1960 Edition's 
new article Anrtuwaric serves to interest children in 
doing arithmetic accurately and quickly. Its explana- 
tions point up how written problems may be solved 


rion, and Division, all redone in the 1960 Edition to 
encourage elementary children in applying these 
processes to everyday experiences. There are also 
useful articles on Dacimat Numeer System, Fraction, 
Percentage, Rowan Numenacs, Denominare Numecas, 
and Soquaas Roor. 

Discussions such as Werenrs ano Measures and 
Marnic System provide the standard tables of meas- 
urement in ready reference forms. 

Additicnai entries lead students into many phases 
of algebra, geometry, and higher mathematics. For 





The World Book Encyclopedia uses many these 


Revised historical articles on the REvoLu- placed on a tape to indicate differ- 
Time Concepts At least three different ONARY War, Civi War, Wortp War I, ences in size, with the caption also 
eatments are used to show time lines. A bat WESTERN FRONTIER Lire, WESTERN Move- riving comparative weights 
r dates helps to clarify information u also employ maps to tell their story In the 1960 Edition 


rticle PotrricaL Parry. Full-page pi Smaller maps serve a variety of purpos there is a photograph 
il treatment | ven to show important I he percentage map in the article Pott o1 of a monorail railroad 
nts in Amerimat English, French, Ru P Opinion divides the country into showing how a coach 
in, and German literature A third type wraphical locations with a percentage of holding over 100 pco- 
mnbines pictures and dates to show, for « the population for each. Given the total ple can travel at speeds 
unple, the events that occurred in history population of the country, the class can up to 60 mules per 
wing the growth of the General Shermar actual population for each sectior hour. Think of the fun 
equoia tre suburban children can 
Pictographs and Diagrammatic Draw- have comparing this 
Charts and Tables Arithmetic bool ings These show products, relative sizes performance with the 
long recognized the need for practice ind distances, altitudes and depths, and service available to 

n reading chart nd tables. In iB breakdowns ol component parts The 1960 their fathers. 





appear in a variety of ways—showing Edition includes a full-color illustration 


devices to portray information pictorially distances, sizes, amounts, and so on. The showing variance in air pressure from sea 
neluding quantitative concepts shown in World Age Mileage Chart is a large table level to the exosphere. This quantitative in- 
harts, diagrams, tables, pictographs, and of distances; Air Pressure at Various Alti- formation fortifies research in airplane con- 
maps. Ofter ral are combined in one tudes is a small chart—both provide experi- struction, problems of high altitude flying, 
esentation ences in reading numbers and correctly us- and the importance of aviation medicine 
The editors have many purposes in in- ng tables of figures Similar pictographs are always used for 
cluding this large quantity and variety of similar topics. In all the grain articles, the 
u Maps In the 1960 Edition more than same type of illustration is used to depict 
75 of World Book’s maps are in color. Ter- the leading countries and states and thei 
| ; . h . Seees rain maps show how the face of the land relative production, thus encouraging com- 
i" nt | looks. Political maps give detailed pictures parative research 
lod tra ! amplify the text ol yuntry, state, and county boundaries 
lo provide figures for handy reference cities and towns, roads and highways. Spe- Photographs and Pictorial Drawings 
motivate further researcl ; cial maps tell the story of each state's eco- Visual treatments seem ideal for introduc- 
: J omer .& reall picture for quick nomic activities, manulacturing statistics, to- tory concepts A colored postet page on Men 
tal production, leading products rainfall and Machines PeECHNOLOGY for exam- 
More than 21,000 of these illustration population density, and growing seasons ple, traces the comparative percentages of 
ing from the small pie graph to the tw Full-page historical maps illustrate impor- work done by man, animals, and machines 
¢ spread, plus more than 75 maps, a tant military, political, industrial, and cul- from 1850 to the present time. A photo- 
und in the set. Examples showing how tural incidents in each state. A similar treat- rraph in the article Birp shows an ostrich, 
re used are given below ent is given the provinces of Canada hen, and hummingbird’s eggs 































ready reference, the Reading and Study Guide pro- 
vides a complete listing of these articles in the sec- 
tion, MatHemarics. 

Of special interest is a section in each entry on 
the four basic processes and the article Matwemarics 
giving arithmetic games and trick problems. They 
delight the pupil who enjoys the manipulation of 
figures and further whet the curiosity of the student 
who is just learning that arithmetic can really be 
exciting. 

Related topics such as Instatiment Burine, Savings, 
and Buoser put arithmetic to work in everyday life. 
For example, the new article Buocer in the 1960 
Edition helps the student to plan his own spending. 
It gives a specific example of a boy's budget that 
allows for fixed and variable current expenses and 
savings with five rules for wise budgeting. From per- 
sonal budgeting the article goes into family expen- 
ditures showing the child his part in making the R. f 


oma 





family budget work. Arithmetic Gains New Meanings 


with The World Book Encyclopedia, 
are available yi€ r quantity 
order Adadre r requests to: 


Miss Ruth W. Tarbox, Director 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION School and Library Service 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


The World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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The Truman Library: The first 
building designed to preserve 
a treasure house of priceless 
papers and memorials of the 

history of World War II, 
and succeeding years. 


“Mr.T. never fluffs a line about 


MISSOURI 


—says Jack Benny, producer of the documentary 
TV show of the $21,000,000 Truman Library, Independence, Mo. 


“Mr. President,’’ among many other interests, is happily busy 

preserving the records of his own historical days in the White House. 

But he always has time for a lively interest in the unusual 

200-year-old history of his native state. 

The table on which the United 
Genuinely, too—for in sight of Mr. Truman’s home, much of 
Missouri’s history as the “Mother of the West” was made. 
Senator Benton, the riders and teamsters of the Santa Fe Trail, 
the heroes of Blue and Gray—ali passed this way. 


Yet, in sight of fields where the pioneers’ wagon-ruts still show, 

the towers of metro-million “Heart of America” rise over Westport 
battlefield. Here you'll find famous art galleries, museums, fine 
hotels, and famous restaurants . . . outdoor summer opera and big 
league baseball in both St. Louis and Kansas City. 


In all directions, Missouri’s 29,000 mile highway system leads you 
to a thousand inspiring beauty spots, to fresh water and float 
fishing in Missouri’s clear lakes and rivers, to hundreds of 
modern, air-conditioned hotels, motels and resorts. 


We'll be happy to help you plan a low-cost Missouri family vacation 
—any section, any season. Write for free booklet. 


’ 


FREE Mail Coupon 


FP SSF SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeSeeeeeaaansy 
Lexington: Where 
Civil War scars are 
still seen. Note the 
cannon ball em- 


Missouri Division of Resources and Development 
Dept. D 046 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send FREE, without obligation, 32 page, full color 
brochure “MISSOURI SPECTACULAR”. 


bedded in a column 
of the Courthouse. 


Name 


“ Address 
“Heartland of Hospitality” 


—where the old South and New West meet. City = State 
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INDIANS 
of the 


AMERICAS scxies 
to stimulate early inde- 
pendent reading with 





indians of the Americas is one of 
Melmont’s 10 fameus LOOK, READ 
LEARN series featuring a wealth of ma 
teria intensely young 
readers. These exciting factual 
stories are slanted directly at the interest 
age chil 


fascinating to 
colorful 


of a wide group eof elementary 
dren. And Melimont books ease teachers 
help them 
icience and Reading pro 


workloods carry out effective 


Social Studies 
grams 


INDIANS 
of the 
AMERICAS 


series 


APACHES by Marion Israel 
lilustrated by Harris L 

DAKOTAS by Marion 
lustrated by Pau! M. Souza 

A DAY WITH HONAU — A Hopi 
Indian Boy by Harry C. James 
Ilustrated by Don Perceval 

THE LITTLE INDIAN POTTERY 
MAKER by Ann Nolan Clark 
IIlustrated by Don Perceval 

A DAY IN ORAIBI—A Hopi Indian 
Village by Harry C 
Illustrated by Don Perceval 

A DAY WITH POLI—A Hopi 
Indian Girl by Harry C. James 
lustrated by Don Perceval 

THE HOP! INDIAN BUTTERFLY 
DANCE by Harry C 
Illustrated by Don Perceval 

THE LITTLE INDIAN BASKET 
MAKER by Ann Nolan Clark 
Illustrated by Harrison Begay 

TOHI—A Chumash Indian Boy 
by Elsa Falk illustrated by the 
author 


Timmins 


Israel 


James 


James 


Reinforced washable cloth bindings, 
side sewn. Interest level—1-5. Reading 
$2.50 list. Net to schools and 
$1.88 each, postpaid 


levei—3 
librories 


send for free 
illustrated 
catalog 





MELMONT 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


310 S. Racine Ave, * Chicago 7, Ill, 
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etre iks ‘ 
Which 


mn the board 


streak 


Make 


and fan one 


two wet 
dries 
faster? 

et cloth in the sun, and 


Record dry 


Place one w 
the other in the shade 


ing time for cach 


CONDENSATION 


Cue stion Why do windows steam 
or become covered with moisture in 
cold weather Why do cold-water 
pipes have droplets of water on the 
outside in warm weather? How do 
we get water out of the air? Discuss 


water cv le 


Experiment Breathe on a po ket 


mirror. Blow on it. Breathe on eye- 
lasses. Put ice cubes in a glass 
Notice droplet on outside. Heat 
water in teakettle. Collect steam on 
mirror or cool metal surface. Note 
how droplets of water (rain) form 
We know warm smoke and flames 


rise What happe is ti 


warm vapor? 


Conclusion: Air carries such tiny 
droplet of water that you cannot 
see it. This is water vapor, and it 
can be changed into water by cooling 
Water evaporates from the oceans de 
pend on wind and sun. The warm 
uir, with moisture in it, moves up- 
ward As it cools n mormsture con- 
dense into droplets ind becomes 
rain rio 


AIR EXERTS PRESSURE 


Question D water always run 
downward? How does water flow in 
i medicine dr r, milk run through 
i stra’ ind ink flow into a fountain 


pen 
Experiment Roll a sheet of pa- 
per into a tube. Hold the tube in 
your mouth, and draw air in. Tube 
keeps its shay ir rushes in to take 
the place f hdrawn au What 
happens when one end 1S pinched as 
mouth draws on air in tube? The 
tube flattens as air is withdrawn 
Put a straw in glass of colored wa- 
ter, or milk. Put finger over top 
opening of straw lake straw out of 
water. Why does liquid stay in straw? 


Remove finger Air rushes in The 

downw ird pre ure of al forces the 

liquid out 
Fill a glas 


paper. Invert 


Cover with 
glass. Why 


with water 
i piece ot 
doesn't water run out? 

Conclusion The pressure of the 
air outside is greater than the 


of the 


pull 


water downwards ravity 


AIR PRESSURE 
AND INTERFERENCE 


QOuestior De all objects fall with 


’ Why do parachutes 


the same speed 


drop slowly? Would a_ crumpled 
piece of paper and a flat piece fall 
at the same speed? Would a coin and 


tube fall at 


a feather in a vacuum 
the same speed? What makes a kite 
stay in the air? Why run to get a 


kite in the air? Why do darts have 


tail feathers? 


Experiments Drop flat piece of 


paper on floor. Crumple same size 
piece, and drop. Then drop both at 
same time. Why did flat piece of 
paper take longer? (Air pressure 

The Greek philosopher and sci- 
entist, Aristotle, claimed that heavy 
objects would fall faster than light- 


objects. The Italian scientist, 


weight 


April 1960 





Questions and Experiments to Simplify the Study of Air 
(Continued from page 44) 


Galileo, regardless of 


weight, 


proved that, 


objects fall with the same 
speed, due to the pull of gravity, if 
air resistance is disregarded 

Make parachute with handerchief 
by tying knots at 


attaching key 


four corners, and 


with string. Drop it 
Air resistance slows it down 

Hold piece of paper on palm of 
hand, 


tended 


and turn in place with arm ex- 
falls 


stops moving because of push of air. 


» 
Paper when person 


Walk with piece of paper suspend- 


ed from fingers. Air pressure forces 
free end of paper upward 

rhrow a plain straw dart and one 
“fins” and note 


with paper at target 


path of each. 


ALTITUDE AND AIR PRESSURE 


Questions; Is air pressure greater 
’ Could 
a better speed record at 


1.000 feet 


at sea level, a mountain 
make 
sea level, or 

Experiments: Use tall pile of 
books. Place finger under bottom 
book. Now under top book. Where 


or on 
you 
above it? 


was your finger squeezed most 


Slip ruler under books. Raise it a 
little Slip it under top book. and 
raise slightly. Where was the pressure 


the greatest? 
of the 
pile of books corresponds to the pres- 


Conclusion: The pressure 


sure of air above a 


level. At higher 


per son at sea 


altitudes, air pressure 


is less, as demonstrated by the feeling 
of one book on your finger 
ATMOSPHERIC LAYERS 

Questions: How far is space? What 
is the weather there? How fast must 
objects travel to get out of the 
earth's gravity? 

{ctivities: Read data published in 
newspapers, magazines, and encyclo- 
pedias, and make charts, graphs, and 


to illustrate the location of 


lavers of the 


draw Ings 
atmosphere (tropo- 
pon sphere, and 


kinds of 


conditions 


sphere str itosphere, 
different 


weather 


space and the 
clouds and the 
which they indicate. 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
What is the 


hydrogen and an 


Que stions difference 


between a atomi 


bomb? How is an atom smashed? 
Compare the good and the bad of 
“atomic fire” and “atomic energy.” 

Interesting Results: My sixth- 


graders found enough information to 
between the 
They 


fusion and 


describe the difference 
two types of bomb explosions 
about 


learned something 


fission, and the effect of bombarding 
isotopes provided by uranium and 


other radioactive elements 


EVALUATION 


After a year “in the air” my pu- 
pils tried a series of units relating to 
oceanography, and found it equally 


stimulating. Initially simple, it grew 
to monumental proportions as pupils 
“discovering” 


became involved in 


tides, depths, subterranean mountains, 
and relate d topic Ss. 

Pupil interest seldom lags when 
they explore topics of this kind, and 
their skill 


arithmetic, 


with reading, writing, 
and spelling is increased 
because they do not feel the pressure 


of routine or drill. 
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ONE 
STROKE 
AND IT’S 
DONE 

with a MARSH77 


FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $325 


For visual aids and 
drawings—fine to bold 
lines... gray to solid. At 
stationers, art and school 
Y supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL,96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


PLASTI-TAK 


The RE- USABLE a t f r pm nme S 1arts, papers. 
A the 
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art work t it lassr mm 
Kk than tapes a, ‘she * or waxes. Lasts 
ir fe finitely Approved by ACKI Order from your 
8 ! pply distributor or write for his name and 
1 rmation 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 156D Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 

For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing book, already adopted by many major cities 
as a classroom requirement, is also being used as 
a basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You can get a quick cash loan entirely 
by mail if you are regularly employed. 
Weare State licensed and make loans 
from in the U.S. 

















This service is fast and completely 
. No endorsers required. 
No agents will call. School authorities, 
relatives, tradespeople, friends 
never know you are applying for 


a loan. Smal! monthly pee 
to fit your income. Ne 
| nme 


pte pen ta 


FON Ae: to get i 


oy Bowes FREE! | = 
jest sent in plain 
A ite today! 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2E 
200 Keeline Buliding, Omaha, Nebraska 


350-5600 EASY-CONFIDEN 
A 
rosy: Ay ew S co. Dept. 2E 


1 
| 
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COUNTING BOARD 


Cut a piece of poster cardboard 14" x 5", 
and 2 pieces 4%" x 3%". About 1%" from each 
end of the large cardboard piece, cut a slot 
(from the same long edge of course) about 2" 

long. In each of the two small cardboard 

ieces cut slots 1%" at the center of one long 

Side. To assemble, push the slots of the 

large piece into the slots of the small piec- 
es. Place ten clothespins as counters on the 
top edge of the large strip. Dip clothespins 

in dye or paint then. MABELLE C. WILLMARTH 


creative 


PRIMARY 
FIREMAN’S HAT 


Fold a 12" x 18" piece of red construction 
paper or folding tag in half the long way, keep- 
ing the fold on the left. Round off open cor-= 
ners, making the back corner longer and sharper 
than the front. On the fold cut out a sec= 
tion to fit over the head. (Size of this is 
determined by the size of the child's head, on 
which it will be worn.) From a 6" x 9" piece 
of matching red paper cut a triangular peak to 
Staple on the front of the hatbrim. From 

a folded square of white paper cut a small 
Shield that will just fit the peak of the 

hate Open it; mark with fire-department 
initials. CLARA MENENDEZ 





TRIANGLE POTHOLDER 


Fold a colored washcloth across the 
middle on the diagonal. Cut padding 
somewhat smaller from an old blanket 
or piece of flannel. Place covering 
and padding together, pin open edges 
of the washcloth together and sew by 
hand on the right side. Pin rickrack 
or other trimming on one side and sew 
in place. Make similar decorations on 
the other side. Sew on a small curtain 
ring for hanging. DORIS P. WILSON 


A PICTURE MADE WITH BEANS 


Draw a picture on heavy cardboard that 
will not warp when it is wet with glue. 
Select as many different kinds of beans as 
are needed to give variety to the picture. 
Any of the common variety of garden beans 
will do, but coffee beans and soy beans 
will add color and interest. The grocery 
or seed store will have a good selection. 

Navy beans or Great Northern beans are 
good for the background. They are white 
and will make the other colors stand out. 
They are also inexpensive. The back- 
ground could be of kidney beans, if de~- 
sired. RUTH KIRKPATRICK GOODWIN 
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BOOKHOLDER FROM 
WIRE COAT HANGER 


Grasp a wire coat hanger at the middle 
of the bottom bar and pull it out until 
it forms a diamond shape. Now bend the 

bottom half of the diamond up, about 
three-quarters of the way to the neck of 
the hanger. Bend hook end of the 

anger downward on the opposite side, 

to form a standard for the bookholder. 
MABELLE C. WILLMARTH 














creative 


ADVANCED 


BUD VASE 
FROM A TIN CAN 


Use any gold-lined can (num- 

ber 2 or larger), to make the 
vase holder. A glass medicine 
vial or test tube is the vase. 
Remove both ends of the tin can 
and cut it open with tin shears. 
Flatten it and trace a design of 
leaves four or five inches high 
on it, allowing for a strip 

of about six inches long and 
three-eighths of an inch wide 

to wrap around the glass tube. 
Anchor the glass vial to the 

tin with a few drops of clear 
glue or cement. After seeing 
one, the children will have some 
original ideas for making leaf 
designs. GRACE BRUNTON 
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NAIL PICTURES 


Choose a design that represents an animal or a bird 
and draw it in profile. Your finished picture will be 
on a board a few inches longer than the design. 

The soft wood of an apple or orange box is fine, 

after it has been smoothed with sandpaper. Care- 
fully transfer the design to the board by tacking car- 
bon paper and drawing together to prevent either 

from slipping. Leave a margin if you like. The bot- 
tom may be wider. Use a twenty-penny nail cut 

off above the point. File a plus or cross mark across 
the end. Place the nail on the outside edge of the 
drawing and hit it lightly but firmly to make a 
design. Continue until outline and background have 
been covered. YVONNE SHAUL 


str Ghion zdeas 


SILVER BOUQUET 


For a bright spot on a rainy or dull day, make chrys- 
anthemumlike flowers from foil pie dishes. Cut each 
flower in one piece with a center as large as a 
nickel, and nine or ten petals shaped like a large 
daisy. Roll the edges of the petals around a pencil, 
lengthwise. Run a long pipe cleaner through the center 
of each flower, curving the top end around the middle 
of a pack of thin colored paper strips for stamens. 

The other end of the pipe cleaner becomes the stem. 
Cut leaves from construction paper(we used purple) in 
generous proportions like tulip leaves. Wedge the 
whole bouquet into a small plump bowl, with scraps of 
wadded tissue paper or paper towel. NEVA SAILE 





Sowing the Seeds of Science 
(Continued from page 42) 


children’s ideas about all kinds of 
plant life and experiments. 


PLANT SOURCES 
OF CLOTHING 


1. Cotton plants provide fluffy bolls 
from which ‘thread is spun and 
cloth is woven. 

2. Wood pulp is changed by chemistry 
into rayon. 

3. Linen comes from the flax plant. 

t. Some grasses in Hawaii and other 
warm countries are made into hats, 
shoes, and skirts. 

Related Activities 

1. At a local cotton gin, the chil- 
dren saw cotton from the field be- 
ing processed for the mill 

2. They heard and read stories about 
cotton. 

3 | hey « harted uses of cotton. 

t. The art teacher helped them make 
cotton-filled toys, and showed 
them how to weave. 

5. A chart showing how cotton cloth 
is made was explained. 

6. Samples of cotton, linen, and 
rayon were displayed. 

7. Stories of the early history of flax, 
linen, and cotton were told. 


PLANT SOURCES 
OF MEDICINE 


In ancient times, men did not have 
ready-made medicines, and drug- 


stores. But, through trial and error, 


they found that some herbs, leave 


roots, twigs, barks, and berries would 
ure various illne sses 


Children 


bread were surprised that penicillin, 


who had seen moldy 
which some had received from a doc- 
tor, was made from a plant mold. 
Related Act 


l Stories 


medicine 


African 


men were read to them 


about Indian and 


2. They were told, in simple terms, 
about penicillin and other drugs 
used to relieve pain, 


skin diseas 


which are 
fevers and 


rIFUL 


and cure 


BEAU PLANTS 


Attention was called to shrubbery, 
and flowers which add beauty 


They learned that some 


trees, 
to property 
flowers grow from seeds; some fron 
bulbs; 


planted every 


do not have to be 
their 


and some 
season bec aus 
roots do not die. 
Related Activities 

The children visited the 


greenhouses, observed flowers, and 


campus 


questioned the florist 
. Several drew plans of “The Kind 
of Garden I Would Like to Have.” 
They learned the 
stem, root, 


parts of a flowet 

—leaves, blossom, and 
so on. 

. Friday before Mother’s Day their 

plants were wrapped in colorful 

paper, and taken home as gifts 

. Children who planted flowers at 
home 


from time to time. 


reported on their progress 


CULMINATION 


As their part of a school-wide ex- 
hibit, 
of the visible 
study against a frieze 
Plant Their 
table showed the effect of moisture, 


my first-graders displayed som 
results of their plant 
entitled “The 
Parade.” “experiment 
soil, and sunlight on plant growth 


They also showed that mold is a 


parasite, and that some plants grow 
from bulbs. 

As I stood on the 
listened to my 


their 


sidelines, and 
explain 
exhibit, I was convinced that 


had already 


“Ss ientists” 
some “seeds of science” 


fallen on fertile ground. 
TEACHING AIDS WE USED 


Songs 
Dykema, Peter; and others: Happy 
Singing (C. C. Birchard & Co., 
“Come to My Garden,” 
Song,” “So-Sow-Sew- 
“Vitamins.” 
Robert: A Child’s Book of 
Teacher's Manual 
New York 
Beans and Barley 
lime,” “The Farmer.” 
“Planting My Garden”; 
Vegetable 


Boston 
“Farmyard 
ing,” and 
Foresman, 
Songs 
can Book Co., 
Peas, 
Planting 
Hinga, H.: 
Kent, George: “The 
Man” in The Singer 
American Book Co., New York). 
Clella: The Silver Book of 
Hall & McCreary Co., 
Minneapolis). “The Dandelions.” 


Ameri- 
“Oats, 


Grow,” 


American 


Pr rK Ins, 
Songs 


Poems 

Adshead, Gladys; 
Inheritance of 
Mifflin, 
by M 

Bouton Josephine : 
Children’s Hour (Platt & Munk, 
New York). “The Dandelion” (O 
dandelion, yellow as gold 

Sechrist, Elizabeth: One Thousand 
Poems for Children (Macrae Smith 
New York). “Baby Seed Song,” by 
Edith Nesbit; and “The Little 
Plant” by Kate L 

Teacher’s Reference 

Schery, Robert W.: Plants for Man 
Prentice-Hall, New York). 


and Duff Annis: 
Poetry (Houghton 
Boston Che Seed Shop,” 
Stuart 


Poems for the 


Brown. 


Evening Kindergarten 
for Parents 


(Continued from page 32 


After milk and cookies we dimmed 


lights, and our parents rested to 


oft music. The daily program then 
partici- 
At first 


animals 


mcluded with our parents 


ng in a rhythmic activity 
ere hesitant to become 
zoo, but soon they responded 
music with much enthusiasm 

At the close of the 
varents home with a copy of our 
L oy Foru me to 

and What Eve y Chi Needs 
program ran overtime oO at 


d the 


Ilv with 


evening we sent 


adults came to us in- 
great interest, secking 
niormation 

felt that, after participating 


kindergarten, the 


better able to under- 


evening 
were 
would be ex- 
at school 


d exactly what 
ted of their children 
Chis program for parents of little 


school 


mber of 1959 was fun to pre- 


people who would be starting 
in Septe 
pare. It was even more exciting to 


ch As the 


re warding 


program ran its course 
was very to watch the 
tions in the eyes of the parents 


being answered: to see doubt turn to 


relief and finally to trust. For the 
parents began to see that these kin- 
der: irten teachers were people too 

people who obviously enjoyed work- 
ing with little 


sincerely 


who 
child 


and suc- 


children and 
desired that each 
should experience a happy 


cessful first year in school. 





when you can 


STIK-TACK 


Keep a supply of these wonderful 
little discs in your desk. They're 
perfect for mounting papers, 
charts - ideal for window and 
wall decorations. 





Stik-tacks are adhesive on both sides, out of sight 


when in use and stick instantly to all surfaces (in- 
cluding glass, wood and tile) EXCEPT THE FIN- 


GERS. They’re easy to remove, 


won't damage dis- 


4 Folders 


only $1.00 


played items or background and may be used over 


and over again. 


your school supplier or this coupon. 


You'll find hun- 
dreds of uses for 
Bese-Tape too - it’s 
Stik-tack in tape 
form. 1200” in dis- 
penser package - 
$1.49. Also through 
school suppliers or 
this coupon. 
*The above are distributed in Canada by 


Reeves & Son (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto 10 


Order Stik-tacks today, through 


to package (328 discs) 


(0 Enclosed is $ for 


STIK-TACK COMPANY* 


165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mase. 
C1) Enclosed is $ for 


pocks 
of Stik-tacks @ $1.00 each 


of Base-Tape @ $1.49 each 


Name 
St reet 
City Zone 


School 
se eee ae ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


27 + BADLANDS 
and MISSOURI RIVER 
LAKE REGION 


VACATION HERE... THIS YEAR! 


REAL EXGIEHD MENT? 


Millions of vacationers have dis- 
covered the delightful thrills of South 
Dakota’s unmatched Badlands region 
Now 
the great Missouri River lakes, formed 
by a series of huge dams, are booming. 
sightseeing, 
water sports, rodeos, summer theater, 

golf, visiting historic sites, 


horseback riding—you’ll find it in 
DIS- 


and the beautiful Black Hills. 


Whatever you enjoy— 
racing, 


profusion in South Dakota. 


COVER FOR YOURSELF WHY 


SOUTH DAKOTA IS THE FAST- 
EST GROWING VACATIONLAND 


IN THE U.S. A:! 


Write tor... FREE 


COLOR BOOKLET 








Publicity Director, 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
PIERRE 11 SOUTH DAKOTA 


rolls’ 
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SaeF SOURS eden 


. 
? are made with ACT II snow white (calling)—Coming, 


Peter. Don’t spill that water. (Goes 


‘ Snow White is talking to her to door but steps back, frightened 
00 * Animal friend till and Peter are witcw (carrying basket, enters 
seated. Little Phew stands by the Don’t be frightened, child. I come 
+ 


door. Snow White i showing them a every week to bring eggs for the 


® ‘ 
Mea f pie she has made for the Dwarfs Dwarfs. Didn't they tell you? ; 
peter Yum! That looks good. Say, SNow wuHite—Why, no, ma’am. 
patented sill, maybe we made a mistake. We Come in. I can’t buy any eggs today. oer 


= 


sho ild have let the Dwarfs find their They forgot to leave the money RANGER 


own housekeeper and kept Snow witcH— That's all right, dearie. I 


Gj SO 
‘aSstl] White for ourselves have plenty of other customers to buy -— 
sit! don't think that she would them. You are a good child. Here. Hq 0 GT 


tree. But Offers apple from basket 


~ la - ht very well into my pin 
} 0 CC hopelully iybe she has an extra sNow wuite (puts her hand be hind 
5 i her back) —No-no, thank you PENCIL SHARPENERS 


snow white If some friends I witcH—Go ahead. I have another 


know were to bring me a pail of one for me She takes out an apple 
fresh water, I might find an extra and bites it 

three piece snow wuite—We-ll. 

PETER AND BILL umping toward Snow White cautiously accepts 

the d y Say. where is that pail? the other, tou hes it to her l ps, and 
LITTLE PHEW (moving quickly out collapses on the floor 

Wait, fellows. I like pie witcH (cackling That’s what you 

get for being so pretty She turns to 





the audience | 
we ke | atecp—tet ey eet | FOR ECONOMY 

f f i¢ i- Wake eT i 

wv White, to . No matter how hard they shake her. 

ng “The Dwarfs’ There's a remedy No one knows this 

or nat a nd the room, What will cure her is a loving kiss 
t oe nat y the door, Snou Little Phew enters, sees Snow 
tots to teens f ind ich funcnh 00 White. and starts toward the Witch. 


using simple materials 


ou 


ni 


FIRST DWARF ou ire a good Witch screams and runs ou 
and clean, easy-to-use ” , “rT 
housekeeper, my child LITTLE PHEW all Peter, Bill! 


SECOND pware— W: ire glad you Get the Dwarfs! The Wicked Queen f 

0 ® came has been here! | 
THIRD OWaARE—And you can cook! : 

ons : 
os ad SEVENTH OWare Iim! Hm! \CT > (i more cutting edges 
maqic ma er FIFTH DWARF Don't let any strang- Snou White li p « or faster cleaner points. 

potented ers in, will you bench. She is covered with something | ourasuity—Hardened steel gears 

FOURTH OwarF— That wicked queen white. Her head is on a white pillo for longer service life. 


may find out where you are peten (sighs and shivers STRENGTH — Rugged heavy-duty 


ERE’S THE TIP sixtH Dware She has ric pow- That wind feels a little cold. I hope frame. 
that took the wrine ‘ we don't have an early fall. I hate to epee tie a Nickel 
kles fae * teach- plated receptacle locks shut. 
= og shall hide. Good-bs seumne: Gastep—-I want to stay here 20 C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
draw-ability, in an easy-to-control pwarrs Good-by. Good-by. (They long as I can, too. (Yawns.) Dear 
art medium that satisfies the most | ”’ _— a , en a ee Se ae ae , 
humble artistic urge. No more mess, a a a yr ceniggitats he haneer ; P, = 
no more frustration due to spilled _ jee te door ips short, and tiptoes toward Peter. 
inks, uneven blotchy color, waver- 
ing lines. Just lift the cap and draw, 
color, letter, calli- 
graph. Write smooth- 
ly, artfully with no 
loose ink.Capillary ac- 
tion, 4-way felt-nib. 


SNOW wHiTe— Please don't worry, go into my home and leave Snow 


dear friends. If I see the Queen, I White here 


2 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


TESTS..... 


for Classroom Use 


Boo-hoo-hoo 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


xn 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
KKK 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 





NSTANT-DORY 
WATERPROOF 
PERMANENT 
writes on 
ANYTHING 


retile 1¢ 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


NON . eos . ‘ 
PENETRATINO Extension Division, State University of lowa 
iat 


ODORLE 


REMOVABLE lowa City, lowa 
INS TANT-ORY 
© porous sur 


57¢ 


efits Ie 


Insist on the quality-proved, ‘ 3 ; ss: ; ; ¢ : ; : : 
f -pref d, erig- ‘ t t at : é I t gh. 
lead Speedry Magle Marker | es ) gee Oe RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


OOO SO OL OS OI BIO OI OL OS OI OI OT OL OL OT OTOL OT OI OT OT OFC, 
LOLOL LO LOLOL LOL LOL LL LLL LMM nak 


: 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 





..- there is NO substitute! FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 


COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO 
3 : ia me Sel, leie), Bae). iie) 
he Send for copy or class quantity of 
Easter Ideas you can use. Write: iy } } 4 ; : — +: - —— Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
; ; — : i for Eighth Grade Commencement 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. M ry ends. I Ke d Complete Cap ond Gown Service for 
DEPT. Tl-12 RICHMOND HILL 18, N.Y. eall thin ight. My N re frier High Schools ond Colleges 
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sitt—I suppose it isn’t necessary 
but I always feel as if any noise will 
awake her. 

(They all tiptoe to Snow White 
and look sadly at her 

perer—She does look as though 
she’d wake up any minute. I wonder 
what she would say. 

LITTLE PHEW—Maybe she will say, 
“How about a piece of pie, boys? 

They all sigh. Sudder ly the } hear 
music and the Prince is heard singing 
“Moon Maiden” off stage. The An 
mals look in that direction. Dwarfs 
enter, one by one. By the time Prin 
Robin enters, all are there and 
skunk is at the entrance curi 
looking out. He moves back 
Prince Robin comes in. Robin 
down at Little Phew. 

PRINCE ROBIN (cheerfully llo, 
young fellow. Have you seen a pretty 
pring ess around here? Little Pheu 
points to Snow White. Robin hurries 
to her side, kneels, and kisses her 
hand.) 

SNOW WHITE (opens her eyes, slow- 
ly sits up, smiles at Robin)—Oh, 
Robin, I knew you would find me 

ANIMALS (hopping around )—Hur- 
ray! Snow White is alive 

pwares (joining hands and dancing 
in a circle Our housekeeper was 
just asleep. 

perer—No wonder she _ looked 
asleep. She was! 


Prince Robin helps Snow White 
to her feet. She leads him to Peter.) 

SNOW wHite—Dear Robin, this is 
one of my best friends. If it weren’t 
for him— ‘Tell him who you are, 
Peter. 

Peter sings “My Name Is Peter 
Cottontail.” Animals hop about with 
him 

PRINCE ROBIN shakes Peter’s paw) 
Thank you, sir, for taking such good 
care of my princess 

snow wuite—Bill Woodpecker 
cheered me up when I was lost. He 
can cheer up anyone. Please show 
my prince how you do it, Bill. 

BILL | Sings to tune of his song) - 

I go pickin’ out a melody 

Peck-pecking at the same old tree 

I’m as happy as a bumblebee all day 
long 

SNOW wHite—Where is Little 
Phe w? He he Iped too, 

LITTLE PHEW (steps up to Robin, 
shakes hands, and steps back quick- 
ly Pleased to meet you. I won’t get 
too close. Want a clothe spin? 

PRINCE ROBIN (/aughs)—No, thank 
you. I like you as you are. 

Little Phew sings second stanza 


of his son 


} 


sNow wuite (fats Little Phew’s 
head And, Robin, here are the 
Dwarfs who sheltered me from dan- 
ver. We can never thank them enough 
Continued on page 60 


The Dwaris’ Song 





Malta's national costume is still seen on many of Maita's streets 


MALTA 


Europe’s new place to go! 


This is Europe! But Malta is unlike any other place on the continent of 
in the world. Malta’s fascinating history and culture make her unique 
even to the most seasoned travelers. 

Five thousand years of civilization have given her a rich and varied 
history. Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, French, Spanish, English . . . all 
have left their mark on Malta and her culture. There are pagan temples 
like the Hypogeum and magnificent cathedrals like St. John’s. In fact, 
you can trace the history of Christianity here, for Malta was converted 
by the shipwrecked St. Paul in 60 A.D. 

But there is fun and relaxation on Malta, too. ° 
. only +h 
The climate is ideal. The sun shines ten monthseach '@Q + 4 
year. Just 90 minutes by air from Rome and Naples! minutes * 


There are carnivals, concerts, and sports of all kinds. 


And Malta is an economical! side trip for you! The 
best hotel accommodations on Malta and her sister 
island of Gozo cost less than $10.00 a day . . . includ- 
ing meals! And the island is small enough so that a 
few days will give you an enriching look at Europe's 
new place to go. Don’t miss Malta this trip. The 


Ry MALTA 


sult your travel agent for details in the center of the Mediterranean 


Malta Government Tourist Board suggests you con- 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul! 
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Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs 


from pag 


rerer And 


SNOW WHITE u will all come 


To Little 
pr 
LITTLE PHEW 
A 
PRINCE ROBIN 


Help Gifted Children Think 
Before Painting 


tip f 


pamti 


some ul 
mia velour- 
i} 


iD ASE crayons 


um for the stu- 


who were impressed with the 
look of the paper. Other 
blot- 


dents 
‘ Np nsive 


surfaces that may be used are 


ting paper ine emery paper, or dis- 


carded window shades. Velvet and 


It nake interesting experi- 


ip 
ments al sc 

During the actual “painting” of 
the pictures we had the whole class 
each stu- 


participate in evaluating 


dent's work, and make valuable sug- 


gestions when the student involved 
wanted help. In this way everybody 
felt as if he was participating in the 
lesson, and was able to learn some- 
thing worth while from each individ- 
ual problem 

When the 


ited, each student wrote a short para- 


paintings” were exhib- 
explaining his picture, and a 

One 
WEL- 
“My picture 


grapl 
itable title was chosen for it 


poster not shown entitled 


' 
i 
COMI irried the line 
people we lcoming a new 
family int in established neighbor- 


hood The 


ranged from the simplic itv of the one 


individual paragraphs 
cleverly worked 
out explanation of the one called 
4 CULINARY MASTERPIECE 
Too many cooks may spoil a broth, 
sed salad 


most gratifying points 


just mentioned to the 


but not this tos 

One of the 
of this lesson was the fact that the 
tudents, for the first time, were ac- 
f the struggles involved 
successful “painting.” 
the pictures were not 


} 


technically the students rec- 


work should look 
adult art. 


pertect 
ognized that their 

children’s art—not 
ire was a unique expres- 


student’s individuality. 


NEPRRE EBS we 
a ee 2 Fi 


When Child Meets School 
(Continued from page 32) 


doesn’t seem very many. The wisdom 
of the shortened school day was evi- 
dent when three little ones fell asleep 
on buses, yet later, on the first full 
day of school, the 
had little trouble accepting the bus 


kindergarteners 


routine 

Furthermore, the questions which 
had been raised by early visits to the 
cafeteria and by the sight of the 
piled cots in the corner of the room 
gave a certain degree of anticipation 
to the sometimes difficult lunch and 
rest routines 

Also, there were unexpected divi- 
dends. Formerly our home visits had 
been at the time of the first report 
to parents. The new schedule placed 
the home visit as first order of busi 
ness in the fall, bringing the parent 
to school for the usual report some 
eight to ten weeks later. All of the 
teachers reported a much freer and 
atmosphere during 


more re« eptive 


these visits, which were concerned 


basically with eliciting information, 
than those former visits designed for 
reporting 
And as one parent put it: “I can 
see how a shortened day helps the 
child this first week. It 
When it’s the first child 


you've had in school the shorter day 


helps us 


mothe rs too 


cuts down on _ that interminable 


waiting and wondering 


period ot 
how he got along.” 

T he re 
which were overlooked this first time 


Registration was conducted 


were some possibilities 
around 


in a large playroom with toys at on 





end. We think that it may be helpful 
through substitute help to relieve 
teachers in turn to act as receptionists 
and to observe the behavior of chil- 
dren during registration. There is a 
certain value in keeping a 
list of those who make their way to 
the toys without suggestion or with- 


merely 


out being coaxed and those who cling 
to Mother during the whole registra- 
tion period. 

In addition there would seem to 
be some value in having a school bus 
parked outside the main entrance so 
that parent and child may visit it as 
well as the classroom and playground 
on this registration day. 

Changes and modifications in vari- 
ous aspects of a school program are 
always possible Our most recent ones 
are but steps in the right direction. 














“Just walk on the black squares, 
and we'll be O.K!” 
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You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 


You'll never forget your 


the Bantt | ike 


Lou 1S¢ 


Canadian, ¢ inada’s only stainless steel scenic- 


domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 


Dom 
of the 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies 


And ibs yard 


rHE INSTRUCTOR, 


88 1-mile trip along 


route aboard “The 


you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 


snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 


The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 


tourist or first class. 


In daily service throughout the year, “The 


{ pril 1960 


commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 


Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 


reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 


Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 


longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Cacific 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 





Janet draws a great red barn 

And snub-nosed pigs with curly tails, 

A stack of hay, a blue windmill 

And a farmer boy with silver pails 

I have washed myself and brushed my 
teeth. 

I have put my dolly to bed. 

| have put my playthings all away. 

I have piled up the books that I’ve read. 


Martha draws a neat, green yard, 

A yellow house with chimney smoke, 
Apples on a friendly tree, 

And a girl in a purple cloak 


John draws a jagged mountain range 
With snow on the highest peaks, 

A shack, half-hid in the valley, 

And two little bright-blue creeks. 


A traveler in my garden 

Paused on his journey through 

And dipped a pen in silver 

To leave a “How d’ you do”! 
—MARJORIE ELLEN STRONG 


I have hung up my clothes and said my 
prayers 
It’s too late for any more play.) 
I feel so tired, so very tired, 
I choose to draw the ocean, But I’ve had a happy day. 
With whitecaps on deep blue, 


A sunset on the skyline, 


And red sails on a boat or two. 


I have pushed my windows up a bit. 
I am ready to put out the light. 
The Sandman is coming fast, I think. 


HELEN BAKER ADAMS 


What do you like to draw? 


The rain had stopped. 
Wave fingers, bringing hands 
down to stop at last word. 

The ocean had dropped, 
Wave forearms horizontally; 

then drop them. 

William the Whale 

Just flippered and flopped. 


Big swimming motions with arms. 


The fish were so worried 
Shake head sadly. 


They skittered and scurried. 


Little swimming motions with hands 


“If only,” they murmured, 


Wring hands anxiously 


And lo! Behold! 

The sea turned cold, 
Shiver. 

Something that sounded 
Like thundering, rolled 


Clap hands sharply 


Wet. 
Shiver 

Wet their tops 
Glance up, startled 
The thirsty fish 
Ali licked their « 


Lick with tongues 


Then, faces clouded 

The fish all pouted, 

Long faces. 

This was no rainfal 

Shake head. 

William had spouted! 

Big swimming motions; then shoot 

hands, palms together, straight up 

lower arms with fingers outspread 
DOROTHY S. ANDER 


“The rain could be hurried! 


I guess I will say, “Good night!” 
—MURIEL LANCASTER 


The thunder is rolling, 
The lightning is flashing, 
And in all directions 
Grown people are dashing 
To get under cover; 

For when the rains fall, 
They none of them seem to 
Enjoy it at all 

It isn’t the same with 

Us children, you bet! 

We whoop out with joy in 
The rain to get wet; 

We splash through the puddles 
And wade in the gutter, 
And don't give a hoot for 
That old thunder’s mutter 


Grownups are a puzzle, I must admit; 
They can’t see the rollicking fun in it 
MARION STEARNS CURRY 


1ourned Mother 


Earth 
“Tl haven't a thing to wear! 
worn this dress all winter long 
faded, frayed, and bare 


“T must call Seamstress April in 
With her silvery needles of rain 
To stitch me a suitable gown of green 


So I can look gay again.” 


So April came and made the gown, 
And in between the showers, 
Trimmed it with sunbeam ribbons 
And buttonlike dandelion flowers. 
MARION DOYLE 


Umbrellas go up, 

Umbrellas go down, 

When April showers 

Come to town. 

Red 

And green 

And blue 

And brown— 

Umbrellas go up, 

Umbrellas go down, 

When April showers 

Come to town. 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When I go riding 
In a train, 

I look out through 
The windowpane. 


I see the trees 
With spreading boughs, 
The horses, sheep, 
Contented cows 


I see a mountain 
Far away. 

[ see a field 
Of yellow hay. 


I see a road 
With cars that fly; 
And birds, and planea, 
And clouds on high 


I see the sky; 
I see the rain; 
I see another 
Rushing train. 


I see a bridge, 
A boat, a stream 
And then I doze 
A bit—and dream! 
ILO ORLEANS 
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WHO |} 


A book’s made for reading, 


A race track for speeding, 
A comb is for combing the 
The cop on the street 

Is walking his beat, 


» hair. 


And you know that clothes are 


to wear 


But what I am trying 
To find out without prying 


(Will someone please answer me 


soon?) 


Will space suits have pock 


Who'll service the rockets? 


ets? 


’ 


And what will we do on the 


moon? 
JANE W. 


Long ago man dreamed 
Of flying with wings, 


KROWS 


Of skyscrapers, steel ships— 


Impossible things! 

But lo, and behold, 

All these wonders cam 
true, 

And the Engineer figure 

Them all out for you! 

The new car you ride in 

The swift, streamlined 
train 

All show his efforts, 

His skill, and his brain 

The bridges he builds 

Must be sturdy and sound, 

And a plane ride as safe 

As a walk on the ground 

Our great modern world 

Is all part of his plan, 

And he still keeps on 
working 

To benefit man! 


MALEL WATTS 
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The Frosty Easter 


RUTH E. MacGREGOR 


P aTsy took the square white box Mrs. 
Jackson handed her, and lifted the 

lid. In the box was a frosty Easter egg. 

“Look through that little hole in the 
end,” Mrs. Jackson said. 

Patsy peeked through the opening, 
and saw a garden inside; a lovely garden. 

“Ooooh! It’s a beautiful prize! 1 wish 
I'd win it.” 

Mrs. Jackson laughed. “You will, if 
you find the most Easter eggs.” 

Patsy said, “I’m going to try hard.” 

“Thank you for taking the prize over 
to the park for me,” Mrs. Jackson said. 
“T planned on going myself to take little 
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REGINA SAURO 


_ 
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LL morning, the sun and rain 
had taken turns. First, the 
sun shone brightly. Then the 
raindrops pattered down and left 
little puddles. Then the sun shone 
again. It seemed at last that it 
was going to stay. David got his 
little boat and took it out to the 
yard. He floated it in a puddle, 
and pretended he was a sea Cap- 
tain. He was having a grand time 
when his mother called him. 

“David, I am baking a cake, 
and need some baking powder 
from the store. Please run down 
to the supermarket and get me a 
can.” 

David put his boat on the 
lawn, and ran back to the house. 
His mother gave him the moncy, 
and a big black umbrella. 


e 


rboard 
Weather 


David was surprised. “I don't 
need an umbrella, Mother. The 
sun is shining.” 

“There are still some dark 
clouds scattered in the sky,” said 
Mother. “You never can tell 
about Checkerboard Weather.” 

“Checkerboard Weather?” 

“The sun has been playing 
peek-a-boo all morning,” said 
Mother, “First it was sunny, then 
gray, then raindrops fell, and 
then it was sunny all over again 

just like the dark and light 
squares on a checkerboard.” 

“TI hate to carry that big black 
umbrella,” protested David. “Be- 
sides, the sun is shining now.” 

But Mother was firm, and 
David left with the big black um- 
brella, (Continued on page 66 


Billy. But his grandma is coming to visit 
us for a while. I'll have to stay home to 
answer the phone because she'll call us 
from the airport when her plane lands. 
Chen [ll drive out and get her.” 

“Billy isn’t going to the Easter egg 
hunt?” 

“I’m afraid not.” Mrs. Jackson shook 
her head slowly. “He’s only two years 
old. He’s too little to go by himself.” She 
sighed. “I do hate to disappoint him.” 

“He can go with me,” Patsy said. 

Mrs. Jackson smiled. “Why, Patsy! 
That's very nice of you. Are you sure he 
won't be too much bother?” 

Patsy shook her head. “No, it’s all 
right. I'll watch after him,” 


Mrs. Jackson quickly got Billy ready. 
Patsy took hold of his chubby little fist 
with one hand. In the other she carried 
the beautiful frosty Easter egg. She 
watched carefully for cars before they 
crossed the street at the corner. Then 
they walked one more block to the park. 
She handed the egg to the man who was 
in charge of the Easter egg hunt. 

When Patsy saw all the children who 
were there, she was afraid she didn’t 
have much chance of winning. She 
thought of the beautiful prize. How 
much she wanted it! She closed her eyes, 
and wished hard that she would win. 
Then she wished again, just for good 
luck, (Continued on page 67) 





aster Rabbit’s Lost Brushes 


BARBARA RITCHIE 


ry\ He Easter Rabbit hung his corn-tassel paintbrushes 

on the line to dry overnight. But a strong wind, left 
over from March, blew into the April night, and swept 
his silky paintbrushes away. 

They were gone when the Easter Rabbit went out to 
bring them in the next morning. 

“Oh me, oh my!” he cried. “My brushes are gone, 
and I still have hundreds of eggs left to color!” 

He covered his eyes with his pink and blue paws, Tears 
dropped on his yellow and green and lavender chest. (He 
had splashed himself with Easter egg colors, and that’s 
why he looked like a rainbow rabbit. ) 

The wind carried the sound of his weeping far and 
wide. His friends heard his sobs, and came running to 
see what the trouble was. 

Chickery-chick, the chicken, came—half running, half 
flying with her short little wings, and Benny, the field 


mouse, came—holding his long tail over his back to keep 
it from dragging. 

Even the puddlefish, who lived in a puddle close by, 
poked his round snout out of the water and croaked, 
“What’s the matter, Easter Rabbit?” 

“A March wind has blown my paintbrushes away in 
April!” sobbed the Easter Rabbit. “What will the chil- 
dren say when they don’t find any colored eggs in their 
baskets on Easter morning?” 

He couldn’t stop crying. The tears falling on his chest 
made the color splashes run all together. 

“We'll help you find your brushes,” his friends said. 

Benny ran into the woods to search, 

Chickery-chick flapped up to the tops of the bushes, 
and looked out over the fields. 

The puddlefish stirred up the mud in the bottom of the 
puddle. He thought the brushes (Continued on page 66) 





I aM tired of being absent-minded,” Bozo Briggs 
told Sally Kelly on the way home from school. 

“This year [ll remember April Fool’s Day. No- 

body’s going to fool me this year.” And to show 

he meant what he said, Bozo turned a cartwheel. 
“Good for you, Bozo,” said Sally. “And I bet 

you nobody does fool you this year.” 
“Thanks, Sally. You’re a real friend,” he said. 
But when Sally turned in at her 

house, Bozo scratched his head. 

He wondered why Sally was 

so sure that he’d remem- 

ber April Fool. He had 

never remembered it 

other years. Just last 

year Sally herself had 

pretended to him that 


DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 


there was a big blue spot on the back of his shirt, 
and he had walked backwards half the day so no 
one would see it. Oh, it was a good joke. 

Bozo scratched his head, and turned another 
cartwheel. When he came rightside up, there was 
Joe Henderson sitting on the ground, rubbing 
his arm. 

“Golly wolly, Joe, did I hurt you?” 

“No, Bozo. But you shouldn’t be so absent- 
minded doing those cartwheels. You might hurt 
somebody someday.” 

“Golly wolly, Joe. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, I know you're sorry,” smiled Joe. “The 
way you were barging into me, I thought you 
thought it was April Fool’s Day already.” 

“IT didn’t think that at all,” said Bozo, “Why, 
this year, I’m going to remember April Fool! For 
sure. Nobody’s going to play a trick on me like 
your telling me last year there wasn’t any school 
after 10 o'clock so that I started to walk home in 
front of the whole class.” 

“Good for you, Bozo,” said Joe. “I bet nobody 
does fool you this year.” (Continued on page 











The Bird Who Wrote a Song 


FLORA HAFER 


; gees a 1 SsInot ray mockingbird. He (1 day Triller heard the tinkle of a piat 
lives the apricot tree that erew beside coming from a house in his block. He turned 
thi backyard. Triller wa | head sideway nd listened. He liked the 
i wl ! the vellow t u But ilter 1 few measures had been 
, if ree to hunt worn but ived, it dden topped. A minute later the 
| ! Peeautilul ‘ Vet Driller did not prrcarn p aved the ime tune vain ypu it 
} 1 I ime pla as suddenly as if it had bee 
1} i I birds | d‘] ler yped olf with sl inp SCISSOrs 
i ! I ‘ H had I let decided t idd tl measure to | 
hye I l ! ilone with his own n © he flew to the house and lighted on 
I i medley which he sang the window sill, where he could see inside 
ly all afternoon, and of An old ma it at the piano. He seemed to be 
the mel id.| He played the measures thre h, but 
Wi new bird moved into the neighbor Lys stopper h me pla { he could 
I 1! ‘Tiller would listen to its song a short not go any farther. Finally he rose from the 
( ! he vuld sing it just as well as tl piano and walked out in the yard 
d hae wv maybe better. It made the bird Iriller flew to tl ipricot tree just above him 
7 had but one son After Triller had nad be in singit his sones Ar the end he add 
tl rd felt that it didn’t have am d the music the old man had pl ived 
\ i never seemed to understand that The old man looked up In surprise Phen he 
teal other birds’ son nt imside and played the music again 
| t ! birds that he mimicked When | les flew back to his place on the window 
} h bell rane, he mingled its tones witl Hh inted to help with the music. So whet 
‘ () wher i boy went by whistli i the old man took his hands from the keyboard 
e. he took those notes and wove then ind dropped them helplessly at his sides, Trilles 
med] I ist nots ( 1 f ( 
q Dias” 
> ew ” 
Buenos Dias 
RUTH BISHOP JULINE 
TP ind Po re playing in ba Phat explains everyth nodded John. “I 
J yard o1 afternoon, when they saw a boy don t suppose he can speak Enelish, either 
me out of the house on the other side of the 1] ! how can we play with } mm: cried 
nce Polly. She couldn't hide her disappointment 
Lool vhi per d Polly A new family | Well laughed Johr learned or 
ed in. Now we Il have someone to play vith.’ I \ ule th il every languact 
John and Polly had lived in California tor You are right, Son,” said Father And I'm 
very short whil In their old home back u lad we have the Mexican family for neiehbor 
| va the re were all \ hehind cu h row ol Wi Can ¢ ict le irn trom the othe r.” 
u But in California, there was only a lo Cree Polly said It must be awful to live 
dividing their vard from the one behind it na place where you can't talk to anvone but 
bie ruling whispered John. “I'm gou ur own family 
to him.’ Fath eyes were nklin 
Phe me bx ived back, his teetl hit H uld u lik o say “Good morn 
i t his dark skin Spa ht ir f nd tomorre he asked 
(‘om n over called Polly Phe di ist down at the corner speaks both 
1} he us tood there, smiling bigee En h and Spar h. He'll be id to he Ip you, 
han ever I’m sur 
He didn't hear you,” said John John and Polly could hardly wait until sup 
Polly stepped a little closer per wa run down to the drugstores 
Ask your mother if you can come over and When they reached the corner, the new be 
ia he said vas hurrvine from the store He smiled back 
The boy. still smiling, shruewed his shoulder John and Polly in a friendly way 
ind shook his head Che druggist grinned knowinely when |} au 
John looked at his sister, and shrugged At Sure, Ill teach you how to say ‘Good mort 
shoulders. “I @uess he doesn’t want to,” he said ng’ in Spanish.” 
he children went inside Early the next day John and Polly sat behind 
Later, as they sat at the table with thei: the window, watching. When the new boy 
father and mothe r. John and Polly spoke of the stepped outside. they rushed irom the house to 


new 


“He is th 


plained Mother. “I doubt if the boy understood 


boy 


you.” 


64 


greet him 
ve son of a Mexican family,” ex- ‘Buenos dias!” they called out proudly 
[he new boy was hurrying toward them, with 
> 


a bright smile. (Continued on page 71 
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The Prize at the Top of the Mountain 


ALFRED H. ODEVEN 


EORGE leaned his back against the tree, and thought about how he 
had gotten into this mess. It was just a case of opening and closing 
his mouth—talking too much last night. 

“You’re scared,” Larry had taunted. “Scared of trying it and not 
making it.” 

George could feel himself flush even now as he thought about it. He 
remembered saying, “I’m not scared!” 

“Prove it,” Larry had said. 

And then George’s big mouth had done it. “You bet I'll prove it! I'll 
climb it just to show you!” 

“Fine,” Larry had said. “Meet you tomorrow morning at seven o’clock, 
down near the dead elm.” 

George caught sight of the other boy now, and he stood up. Larry was 
walking jauntily towards him. He broke off when he caught sight of 
George. 

“Hi! Waiting long, Georg 

George shook his head. “Come on,” he grumbled. “Let’s get this climb 
over with so we can play some baseball.” 

They began walking toward the mountain then. They entered the 
woods, and almost immediately the ground began to slope upward. Larry 
led the way. Underfoot, the pine needles were brown and springy, giving 
off a pungent odor. In a short time, the ground turned to red clay, and 
a little later it became a mass of shifting, sliding stones underfoot. George 
noticed the little scrub trees that grew out of the fissures in the rock 
walls, as they began the ascent up the side of the mountain. He could 


e?” 


feel the heat of the sun on his back as he toiled along the narrow foot- 
path which cut diagonally across the face of the gray rock. Up ahead, 
Larry was bent almost double as the trail became steeper. George could 
hear his own breath coming in fast wheezes. When they came to a little 
platformlike formation, Larry sat down. 

“Whew! This is hot work,” he said, wiping the sweat fom his forehead 

George sank to the ground beside Larry. When he looked away from 
the rock wall, he was a little startled to see how high they'd climbed al- 
ready. He could make out the red barn and the white house on Ramsey's 
farm. Those brown and white forms moving slowly—they’d be Ramsey's 
herd. Height sure makes things look different, he thought. What am | 
doing up this high? I must be crazy, letting Larry talk me into this, And 
then he remembered Larry’s talking hadn’t gotten him into the mess at 
all. It was his own talking that'd done it. 

Larry spoke suddenly. “Ever since I moved here I’ve been wanting to 
make the top of the mountain. I guess you don’t know what that means, 
George.” He looked away, out over the valley. “You see, where we lived 
before—out West— there were plenty of mountains. High ones—not like 
this little thing. The other kids managed to climb them all right, but 
me—” He stopped and swallowed hard. “Every time I got halfway up, 
I—I got scared to death.” 

“Scared?” George sat up straight. “By the way you’ve been needling 
me, I thought—” 

Larry nodded, “I know. You thought I was real brave. I’m not. I’m 
scared, even now. But I thought maybe if you (Continued on page 70) 


Wagon Train West 


UE ELLEN SMITH sat on the high wagon seat 

beside her mother, and swayed with the 
motion of the covered vehicle. Two oxen pulled 
their wagon, plodding slowly behind those 
ahead. As far as she could see, other wagons 
like theirs were moving across the plain. 

David Bowers, who belonged with the second 
family ahead, walked beside the Smith oxen, 
now and then urging the animals on. But Sue 
Ellen thought that her mother could have man- 
aged very well without him. 

They were in the third week of their trek 
across the country from Illinois to California, 
where Sue Ellen and her mother would join 
Samuel Smith, her father. The message from 
her father had reached them at her grandpar- 
ents’ home on the Illinois River. He had urged 
them to join a wagon train and come to him in 
California. The message had said that prospects 
for gold were good, and the man, just returned, 
who brought the letter from her father, assured 
them that was true, and that many families 
were settling in California. 

Davie had appointed himself to the Smith 
wagon, since there was no man. He had found 
many ways to tease Sue Ellen, and she never 
knew what to expect next. 

Each evening, when the train stopped, Mr. 
Garrison, the wagon master, took Sue Ellen 
aside from the activities of the camp and taught 
her the use of a gun. 

“It’s best that every wagon have a defender,” 
Mr. Garrison explained. “Since there’s no man 
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traveling in your wagon, we'll make a defender 
ol you.” 

“But why?” Sue Ellen asked. 

“So far,” the man said, “we have encoun- 
tered only friendly Indians and other travelers. 
But there have been cases of unfriendly folk at- 
tacking wagon trains, and taking supplies from 
them. It is always best to be prepared.” 

One thing Sue Ellen disliked about this long, 
tiresome journey was the coarse, heavy clothing 
she and her mother wore—the other women too, 
for that matter. In her mother’s chest behind 
them in the wagon, was her sprigged dimity 
with its soft ruffled petticoats, and the silk rib- 
bons for her hair. Besides the down-soft com- 
forts and coverlets, there was her mother’s best 
silk dress and a little white box with each of 
their lockets. 

She could remember her grandfather shaking 
his head as her mother had packed the heavy 
chest. “I’m afraid the weight is too great to 
carry in a wagon train, along with all the other 
things you will need,” he warned. 

“T won’t go without it,” her mother had said. 

Besides the heavy chest, there were sacks and 
sacks of beans, and sides of meat and barrels 
of flour, as well as other supplies and the tools 
her father had ordered. 

Sue Ellen today thought dreamily of the dimity 
dress. It would be nice when she reached Cali- 
fornia to dress in pretty clothes again. In the 
middle of this thought she felt something tight- 
ening about her ankle. 


Snakes—the horrible thought terrified her. 
What did one do, she wondered, if a snake cir- 
cled his leg. A motion might cause it to strike. 
She wanted to scream, but she barely whispered, 
“Mother—a snake—” but as she said it she felt 
the tightening relax, and heard a giggle. 

She turned her head and saw Davie Bowers 
doubled over with laughter. 

“What are you doing back there, Davie?” 
Sue Ellen demanded. “You have no right to slip 
into our wagon.” 

Davie was sitting on top of the heavy chest. 
His eyes twinkled. He seemed strong for his 
thirteen years, for he was just one year older 
than she, Sue Ellen remembered. 

“You sure got a mighty load, Mrs. Smith,” 
Davie said. 

“You got no business prying into our load,” 
Sue Ellen said angrily. 

“Hush, child,” her mother cautioned. “Never 
mind Davie. He’s just teasing.” 

“You shouldn’t have brought so much,” 
Davie said, looking the load over again. “Just 
like women to bring a trunk full of fancy 
clothes.” 

Sue Ellen remembered with horror that the 
very first day out, before she had learned to 
detest this boy, she had bragged to him about 
the fine clothes they had in the chest. 

When Davie left the wagon, Sue Ellen flared. 
“I hate that boy, Mama.” 

“You don’t hate him, child,” her mother said. 
“You only dislike some (Continued on page 68) 
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Checkerboard Weather 
(Continued from page 62) 


“I hope no one sees me with this 
silly old umbrella,” he grumbled. 

He walked block, 
then turned at the corner. There was 
Dennis Morgan, sitting on the curb. 


down the and 


Dennis grinned when he saw David. 

“Where are you going that 
big black umbrella?” He laughed. 
“Don’t you know the sun is shining?” 

“My mother thought it might rain 
again,” said David 
listening to Dennis’ laughter behind 


with 


He walked along 


him. 

“Oh, yes!” shouted Dennis. “May- 
be you better open the umbrella now!” 

David rushed down the street, his 
ears burning. The big umbrella felt 
clumsy. 

When he reached the supermarket, 
David walked up and down the aisles 
looking for the baking powder. 

“Hello, David. Do you 
rain?” 

David turned around quickly. Mrs. 
Johnson, and her daughter Judy were 


expect 


smiling 
“My mother thought it might rain 
mumbled David. 


again, 
He stared hard at a box of dog 
biscuits. His ears got redder when 


Mrs. Johnson and Judy laughed. 

“It’s such a nice sunny day,” said 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“Maybe you can use the umbrella 
to keep the sun out of your eyes,” 
giggled Judy. 

David 
dashed around the corner to the next 
aisle. He 
and Danny 

“What are you doing with the um- 
brella?” asked Joey. 

Danny chuckled 
ing down to the park to row in the 
lake. He can use it to paddle .. . or 


said, “Excuse me,” and 


bumped klunk into Joey 


two friends from school 
I'll bet he’s go- 


maybe he can open it up and sit in 
it and pretend it’s a boat!” 

For a moment David felt like hid- 
ing the big black 


umbrella behind a 


But instead he smiled a weak 


counter 
smile, and rushed past them to the 
next row. He found a can of baking 


powde F.. and got in line at the check- 


out counter. The cashier smiled 

“Do you think it will rain, David?” 
she asked 

When David reached the doorway 
of the Mrs 
Judy, Danny, and Joey were waiting 


More teasing, thought David 
unhappily, trying to hold the um- 


supermarket, Johnson, 


for him 


brella behind him out of sight. But 
they all smiled, and acted glad to see 
him. 

“May we walk home with you, 
David?” asked Mrs. Johnson 

“May we walk along with you, 


too « asked Joey 
David was surprised that they had 
Sut when 


waited to walk with him 


they started out the door he saw the 
reason why 
It was raining’ The sun was hid- 
black 
drops were pouring down. 
David felt 
“Please open the umbrella,” he toid 


Mrs. Johnson. She 


cause she was the tallest, and David, 


den behind clouds, and rain- 


very, very important. 


carried it, be- 


Judy, Danny, and Joey crowded close 
around her. 

“Tt was lucky for us that 
brought this big black umbrella with 


you, David,” said Mrs. Johnson. 


you 


“You never can tell about ‘Check- 
erboard Weather,” said David im- 
portantly. He went on to explain 
about the dark and light squares on 
a checkerboard being like the weather 

Dennis Morgan was standing in a 
doorway to keep out of the rain 
When he saw them, he asked to walk 
under the big black umbrella, too. 

One by David as 
they reached their own homes. 

“Thanks again, David,” called 
Mrs. Johnson as she and Judy dashed 


up the stairs of their home. 


one they left 


When David reached his own 
home, his mother was waiting on the 
pore h 

“I'll leave the umbrella on the 


porch to dry,” said David. He fol- 
lowed his mother into the house. 
“It really ‘Checkerboard 
Weather’ today,” he told his mother 
“And it was a good thing I had the 
big black umbrella with me, or all 


was 


our friends would have gotten wet.” 
And he told his how he 
and the big black umbrella had been 


mother 


such good help in the rain. 


Easter Rabbit's Lost Brushes 
(Continued from page 63) 


might have got stuck down there 
But none of them could find a trace 
of the corn-tassel brushes. 

Easter Rabbit tried to be brave. He 
pulled a yellow-pink-green-lavender- 
blue paint rag from his poc ket and 
blew his nose, hard 

He said, “I'll just have to make 
the best of it, and deliver plain whit 
eggs on Easter morning.” 

Just then Chickery-chick flapped 
her short wings and said, “I’ve just 
thought of something. I could dip th 
edge of my wing into the paint and 
lay on the color with that.” 

“And I have an idea,” said Benny 
“T’ll dip my tail into the paint, and 
draw the lines with that.” 

“And I,” croaked the puddlefish 
“will poke my nose in the 
make polka dots with 


round 
paint, and 
that.” 

“Very good ideas!” said the Easter 
Rabbit, as he dried his tears. “I will 
hold the eggs for you.” 

They set to work. It took most of 
the miorning, and half the afternoon, 
but finally they had and 
hundreds of eggs They 
stepped back to look at their work 
cried Chickery- 


hundreds 
colored. 
“They're lovely!” 
chick, flapping her rainbow wings 

“Thev're gor-gilious,” said Benny, 
folding his rainbow tail across his 
back to keep it out of the way. 

“They're quite unusual,” croaked 
the puddlefish. His round snout was 
now colored so beautifully that he 
seemed quite handsome. 

“They're the most beautiful eggs 
I’ve said the Easter 


Rabbit. “I hope you'll be my helpers 


ever seen,” 
again next year.” 

“Be glad to help,” they all said, 
sleepily, and heaped themselves into 
a huddle to take a nap. 

The Easter Chick slept with her 
beak under a colored wing, the Easter 
Fish 
around his polka-dot nose, the Easter 
Mouse with his tail tied into a rib- 


with his silvery tail curled 


bony bow. 
As for the Easter Rabbit, he hur- 
ried off to deliver the eggs. 





Bozo's April Fool 
(Continued from page 63) 


When Joe turned in at his house, 
Bozo scratched his head, and kept on 
walking. Joe had never been sure Bozo 
would remember anything before. 

“Hi, Bozo!” Charlotte Mott was 
digging out dandelion weeds in her 
front yard. “What're you doing out 
this way?” 

Bozo gulped. “Golly wolly, Char- 
lotte. I was thinking about something, 
and I must have walked right past 
my house! By the way, this year I’m 
going to remember April Fool’s Day. 
Nobody’s going to fool me this year.” 
Bozo stared at Charlotte, and waited 
for her answer. 

“Good for you, Bozo,” she said. 
“And I bet nobody does fool you this 
year.” 

Bozo scratched his head, and turned 
back home. Sally, Joe, and Charlotte 
were all sure it would work out. May- 
be he just wasn’t absent-minded any 
more. 

Bozo looked up at his neighbor’s 
house—the house belonging to the 
neighbor on the other side. He had 
walked past his house again! 

On April Fool’s Day, Bozo arose 
very early. As he walked to school, 
he was happy to see none of the other 
boys and girls. That meant he was 
earlier than all of them. When he 
did see them, he was sure he could 
think up tricks. After all, wasn’t his 
mother always saying he was full of 
April foolishness? 

When he arrived at the school 
building, Bozo was proud of how 
early he was. Why, the janitor hadn't 
even unlocked the doors yet, and 
none of the teachers were about. He 
was earlier than all of them. 

Bozo sat down to wait. He must be 
really early, he thought to himself 
For he waited'a long time. At last 
he got tired of sitting. He started 
turning cartwheels. He did one—two 
—three—ten—in a row. Then Bozo 
stood up and did ten cartwheels in 
the other direction. 


OT 











Afterwards he could hardly stand 
straight. He looked down the side- 
walk, and saw an enormous crowd of 
thousands of children heading to the 
school. They all seemed to be say- 
ing, “April Fool, Bozo.” 

In a minute Bozo wasn’t so dizzy. 
He saw there was no crowd of chil- 
dren, only Sally, Joe, and Charlotte. 

“What do you mean, April Fool?” 
he asked. 

All three smiled, and chanted, 

“Bozo, Bozo, April Fool! 

Bozo, Bozo, there’s no school!” 

Then Bozo Briggs knew what had 
happened. It was true that this year 
for the first time he hadn’t forgotten 
April first. But he hadn’t remem- 
bered that it was on a Saturday! 

“Anyway, Bozo,” said Joe, “come 


on and play with us. We can, today!” 


The Bird Who Wrote a Song 
(Continued from page 64) 


and added the tones of the church 
bell. 

The old man listened and smiled. 
He no longer looked sad and discour- 
aged. In haste he played the music on 
the piano Then he wrote the notes 
on a piece of paper. 

Triller waited until he was through. 
Then he added the nightingale’s song. 

When the old man had played it 
on the piano and written it down, 
Triller added more of his medley. 
He put in the coo of the dove, and 
the whippoorwill’s song, while the 
old man played every note on the 
piano, and then wrote them down. 

When it was finished the old man 
played it all through, and [riller, 
sitting on the window sill, sang with 
the piano 

[The music sold well. It was not 
long until all the radios and tele- 
vision sets were playing it. It was 
played in churches on solemn organs. 
It was turned into a gay dance tune 

When the birds heard it, they were 
no longer angry with Triller for 


stealing their songs. 
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“Listen!” said the lark. “That 
part is mine.” 

“Hear that ‘cheep, cheep’! He 
didn’t forget us,” said the sparrows. 

And the wise old owl said, “Triller 
has made us all famous, That ‘whoo! 
whoo!’ is mine.” 

But the old man went about with a 
happy smile on his face, for he 
thought it was his song. 


The Frosty Easter Egg 


(Continued from page 62) 


The man blew his whistle, and all 
the children scurried around to hunt 
for eggs. Patsy saw a yellow one 
right away, under a shrub. She put 
it in her basket, and quickly hunted 
for more. She found a pink one in 
a bush, and a blue one behind a tree. 
She hurried as fast as she could. 
Soon she had found seven eggs. She 
glanced around at the baskets the 
other children carried. Nowhere did 
she see as many eggs as she had in 
her own basket. Maybe her wish 
would come true! Maybe she would 
win! 

Just then she noticed little Billy. 
He was tagging along after her, look- 
ing everywhere she had looked. There 
were no eggs in his basket. 

“Oh, Billy, honey,” she said. “I’ve 
already found the eggs that were 
there. You go look somewhere else.’ 
sut he just stared at her with hurt 
eyes, and stuck a finger in his mouth 

Well, she didn’t have time to ex- 
plain. She’d have to hurry if she was 
going to win that prize. She looked 
under another bush. Sure enough, 
there was a green egg and an orange 
one. And there, behind her, was Billy, 
looking under the same bush. He 
looked up at her with his lower lip 
sticking out. 

“Mine,” he said, and the lip trem- 
bled. He pointed to the eggs in her 
basket. “Mine,” he said again. 

She looked around at the other 
baskets. She didn’t see any with as 
many eggs as hers had. But then she 
looked back at Billy. As she took 
two eggs from her basket, and put 
them into his, he smiled brightly. 
“Mine!” he said. 

“Yours,” she agreed. 

After that, she left some of the 
eggs for Billy to find. She knew she 
couldn’t win now, but Billy was too 
little to understand. She’d watch out 
for him instead 

Then the man blew his whistle to 
end the hunt. The children counted 
baskets Patsy 
counted ten in her basket, and five 
in Billy’s. The boy who won the 


the eggs in their 


prize had twelve. 

Patsy took Billy’s hand, and they 
walked the two blocks home again 
His mother came out to meet him 
and he showed her his eggs. “Mine!” 
he said. He smiled proudly. 

Patsy smiled too. She was glad to 
see Billy SO happy. 

“My goodne ts Mrs. Jackson 
said. “You surely found some pretty 
ones. And now, little man, do you 
know what?” Mrs. Jac kson said 
“Grandma just called. You and I 
are going to drive over to the airport 
and get her.” She smiled at Patsy 
“Thank you, Patsy, for taking Billy 
with you. He seems to have enjoyed 
himself.” 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The Frosty Easter Egg 
(Continued from page 67) 


“T think he did,” Patsy said. “I 
did, too.” 

Later that the front 
doorbell rang. Patsy answered it. 
There stood Mrs. Jackson and Billy. 
Billy was holding a square white box. 

“Billy has something for you,” 
Mrs. Jackson said. “We stopped and 


got it on our way back from the air- 


afternoon 


port 

Patsy stared at the box in surprise. 
“But—but—” she stammered. 

“We wanted you to have it for tak- 
ing Billy to the Easter egg hunt. He 
had such a good time.” 

Patsy lifted the lid with shaky 
fingers. In the box was a frosty 
Easter egg. It sparkled like snow in 
the sunlight She peeked through the 
opening, and saw a garden inside; a 
very lovely garden. 

“Happy Easter,” 
Jac kson. 


And it was. 


exclaimed Mrs. 


Wagon Train West 
(Continued from page 65) 


of the things he does. He is just too 
lively for such a long, tiresome 
journey.” 

In the past hour they had reached 
territory where rain had fallen, Sue 
Ellen noted that the oxen were hav- 
ing great difficulty pulling the heavy 
load. Mother urged them on, and 
Davie gave them a punch now and 
then with his stick. The 
were straining hard, but still they 


animals 


were having trouble pulling the load 
through the muddy ruts left by the 
other wagons. 

Sue Ellen was watching the wagon 
ahead. The distance between it and 
their wagon was fast lengthening 
She glanced at her mother’s worried 
face. The wagon was sinking deeper 
into the mire, and it was plain to 
see that they could never get it out 
alone. 

“You run ahead, Davie, and bring 
back help,” Mrs. Smith said, and Sue 
Ellen felt the pani in her voice 

They could see Davie catch up to 
the caravan, and then run on to his 
own where the Bowers’ pony was tied 
and walking beside the wagon. Davie 
mounted the little horse, and took 
off toward the head of the wagon 
train where Mr. Garrison and the men 
who were in charge would probably 
be riding. 

The end of the wagon train was 
barely visible when Davie returned 
with two men on horseback, carrying 
some heavy boards. The men dis- 
mounted and prepared to pry the 
mired vehicle from the mud. 

Sue Ellen sat breathless, 
and praying the men would not ex- 


hoping 


amine the load in the wagon. Then 
she heard Mr. Garrison’s voice. 

“This is a mighty heavy load, 
ma’am. I’m afraid you’ve gone as 
far as you can with all this.” 

When Sue Ellen’s mother heard 
Garrison’s order, she gasped and 
looked hurriedly behind her. “The 
tools! I must take them,” she _ in- 
“And the food, of course, we 
must have the food.” 

“The chest better go,” the other 
man spoke, 


sisted. 








Although Sue Ellen did not look, 
she knew the men were preparing to 
move it. 

“Jumpin’ grasshoppers!” the help- 
er said. “I never seed such a heavy 
chest.” The men were pulling and 
tugging to get it out of the wagon. 

Surely Mother would cry out to 
stop them, Sue Ellen thought. The 
chest must not go. It was their last 
connection with civilization. But her 
mother sat quietly looking forward 
with no expression on her face. 

They got the chest out of the wag- 
on and on the ground with difficulty. 
When they had finished that they re- 
turned to the task of prying the wag- 
on out of the mud, and soon they 
had it on more solid ground. The 
oxen set off at a good pace. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


April—Cleanup Week—any 
week in spring 

April 3-9—National Library 
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Wake Up and Read 
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of the Pony Express 

April 7—World Health Day 

April 10-16—Pan American 
Week 

April 13—The birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson 

April 14—Pan American 
Day 

April 17—Easter 

April 17-23—National Gar- 
den Week, honoring the 
founder of Arbor Day, J. 
Sterling Morton 

April 24-30—United States 
and Canada Good Will 
Week 

April 30-May 7—Boys and 
Girls Week 











“You'll catch us by stopping time,” 
Mr. Garrison said riding up beside 
them. He looked at the sky. “We'll 
circle the wagons tonight—it won’t 
We've seen signs of 
along this 
take no 


be long, now. 
Indian 
stretch, and it’s best to 
chances.” 

They had not gone much farther, 
until they saw the party settling in 
for the night. Davie joined them as 
they came near, and helped guide the 
oxen into a place in the circle. 

Sue Ellen jumped from her seat, 
and spoke angrily. “You mean little 
sneakin’ boy!” she said. “You told 
the men about our load. I knew all 
the time we couldn’t trust you. J 
hate you, Davie Bowers.” She turned 
quickly to hide the tears that were 
beginning to gather, and joined her 
mother and the other women near 
the fire where supper was cooking. 

Mr. Garrison came over to a 
“T think we better set a guard a 
each wagon tonight,” he said. “Just 
to be sure no one slips into our en- 
closure. ‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.’” He turned 
to Sue Ellen. “Think you can man- 
age a watch?” he asked. She nodded. 

Sue Ellen took her place in the 
outer circle of the wagons, and sat 


encampments 


with her back resting against one of 
the front wheels of their wagon. The 
gun lay across her knees. 

She thought of the 
chest, and wondered if the 


abandoned 
Indians 
would find it tonight and what they 
would do with the down covers and 
the pretty dresses. Perhaps it had not 
been wise after all for her mother to 
have brought her on this long trip. 
She grew almost stiff from the cold 
and damp. She sat huddled 
tense, for she was almost sure she had 
high 
out, but 


and 


figure moving in the 
grass. She dared not call 
she grasped the gun more tightly, 
and gently touched the trigger. She 


scarcely breathed as she sat waiting 


seen a 


watching. Again the grass had moved 
as though something was making its 
This 
Should she 


forward. time she 
raised the gun a little. 


fire it and cause the whole encamp- 


way slow ly 


ment to awake, or wait a little longer 
until she could see for herself what 
was approaching? 

This time there was no doubt that 
a figure was coming toward her. It 
was straightening up from the tall 
grass, and it carried a burden in its 
arms. Slowly she laid the gun down. 
It was only Davie 
her. It 

if she 
very still 


Now she had seen 


Bowers trying to frighten 


would have served him right 
had fired at him. She sat 
waiting for him to come up to where 
she sat. Tomorrow she would certain- 
ly report him to Mr. Garrison, just 
as he had undoubtedly reported to 
Garrison of their overload. 

Now Davie stood right before her. 
He got down on his knees beside her, 
lap. 


and laid something in her 


They’re from the chest,” he said. 
Sue Ellen touched the paper care- 
fully. She package 


with her mother’s best dress, and the 


recognized the 
one with the sprigged dimity and 
and the box with the 
lockets on top. 

“Oh, Davie.” She could hardly 
speak. “To think you would do this 
for us. Why, you actually risked your 
life! Do you know I almost shot you? 


petticoats, 


“T was afraid of what a girl might 
do with a gun,” David said. “But | 
knew I had to get the pac kage to you 
and not let anyone else know I had 
retraced the trail back to where the 
chest was put out. These weigh al- 
most nothing,” David pointed to the 
pac kages. 

Sue Ellen placed the packages in 
the wagon, being careful not to dis- 
turb her mother. Turning, she said, 
“I’m sorry for the way I talked to 
you tonight.” 

“Never mind,” Davie said. “ 
you were but I didn’t tell 


Garrison about your load. He found 


I guess 


upset, 


it himself.” 
They stood a moment facing each 
other. 





From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 











“I guess I'll be going,” Davie said 
finally. 

“Wait a minute,” Sue Ellen’s voice 
was urgent. “I ought to give you 
something.” She looked around fran- 
tically for something to give the boy. 
Chere was nothing—just nothing out 


thank 


you with. She stepped closer to him 


here in the wilderness to say 


and put her hands on his shoulder 


I'hen she stood on tiptoe and kissed 


A COACH LOUNGE 


caught the teasing note in his voice 
that she would not let herself hear 
before. 

He had turned and was moving 
softly toward the Bowers’ wagon, in- 


his cheek. “Thank you, Davie,” she 
said. 

“IT guess I ought to say, ‘thank 
you,’ . “You 
know the reason I had to go back for 
that stuff? I just couldn’t stand to 
think of reaching California and not 
seeing you in that fancy party dress 


Davie said. want to 


side the enclosure where he would 
be safe from pointing guns. 

Mother right, Sue Ellen 
thought. She did not hate the boy, 
only the things he did. And tonight, 
she did not hate the things he did. 


was 
you bragged so much about.” 
“Davie—you—” she started to scold. 


Then Sue Ellen laughed, for she had 
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A new travel experience! Make a date now to fly the newest, 
quietest jet-—United Air Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s 
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The Esterbrook School Writing 
Kit is a valuable classroom tool. 
It supplies up to 40 fountain 
pens, one for each pupil, plus a 
convenient covered desk holder 


Each child is assighed a pen 


which he 


after use 


use the kit. Esterbrook points are 
instantly replaceable if damaged 
and replacement points are in 
expensive. Priced extremely low 
for educational use, this kit is of- 


fered as school equipment only. 


MAIL TODAY 
FOR ALL 
THE FACTS! 





TEACHER'S 


HANDWRITING 


returns to the holder 
Other classes can then 
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HANDWRITING KIT 


..-gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 
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WRITING 
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The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 
to present these handwriting tests for 
your class. Designed to point out that 
good handwriting is essential in all sub- 
ject areas, they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpful in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing a continu- 
MOTIVATOR ing interest in legible writing. 

Fill out the coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable kit. 


cere or or — Se Er 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 
School Services Div., Dept. 2, Camden 1, N.J. 


Please send complete information on Esterbrook's School 
Writing Kit for teaching penmanship to elementary grades. 
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The Prize at the Top of the Mountain 
(Continued from page 65) 


were with me I’d make it—somehow.” 
He stood up as George let out a 
snort. 

“And I thought 7 was the one who 
was scared!” George thought to him- 
self. “And him teasing me and egg- 
ing me on—until I talked myself in- 
to this climb.” 

Finally, they reached a wide ledge, 
and Larry sank 
the rock wall. His shoulders rose and 
fell with the exertion of his breathing. 
out over the valley, 
And, 
shoot through 
his stomach. flat- 
tened his back against the rock wall, 
and scratched with his fingers, try- 


to his knees facing 


George looked 
a smile on his lips suddenly, 
he felt a ball of ice 


Instinctively, he 


ing to dig in. The scene below had 


turned into almost indistinguishable 


miniatures—the red box of a barn, 


the thin ribbon of a stream. He 
gulped as, in the distance, he saw the 
black thread that 
He could feel his heart pounding 


against his rib cage as his eyes lifted, 


was the railroad. 


and he recognized the haze that al- 
them—clouds! He 
knees 
He turned and 


most surrounded 
sank 


high as the 
faced the 


slowly to his We're as 


clouds! 


mountain, not daring to 


speak. The only sound was Larry’s 
heavy breathing beside him. Once 
he heard the loud flap of a bird’s 


wings, but that sound died quickly. 
George felt suddenly tired. “How 

much more, Larry? 

We ought to be at 

least three quarters of the way up. 


“I’m not sure 


Can't be too much farther.” 
They 


more. As George watched Larry jump 


started forward slowly once 


up, catch a rock ledge with his fin- 
ger tips, and pull himself up inch by 


inch—one leg over the other, he 
thought, | 
could 


want to 


don't have to go on. I 
back even if he doesn’t 


It’s a free country 


turn 


George gripped a scrub tree as he 
followed Larry upwards. Suddenly a 
few sma!l stones came hurtling down 
George lowered his head, feeling the 
stones bouncing along his shoulders 


and back \ shrill, 
jerked his head upright, and through 


brittle scream 
the brown clouds of dust peppered 
with flying rocks, he saw Larry’s body 
falling backwards, arms and _ legs 
spread out. 

“Larry!” 

The word came out as a scream. 
His eves followed the figure falling 
towards him George wrapped his 
legs around the scrub tree, crossing 
body hit 


his ankles just as Larry’s 


him. He gasped as the wind left his 
and arm 


Larry’s chest, gripping him under the 


body. flung one across 


armpit, holding on! 

There was a violent jerk against 
his arms, as though they were being 
pulled from their sockets. George 
felt the 


to where his ankles crossed 


strain along his legs down 
Through 
the pain and dust, he was conscious 
of a jagged splintering sound. And 
then it was all over. 

He remained motionless for a few 
seconds, then shook his head. Dazed, 
he looked around 
wrapped around the scrub tree—the 
part that had broken off. He felt the 
knew he 


His legs were still 


load in his arms, so he 


hadn’t let go of Larry. It was when 


he turned his head, that he felt his 
stomach tighten. His head was rest- 
ing only a few inches away from the 
end of the rock ledge! 

“Larry!” His voice sounded hoarse, 
even to himself. “You—all right?” 

“T~] think I’m all right,” Larry 
answered. “Somehow, I just knew | 
wasn’t going to make it—again.” The 
words came out like a series of sobs, 
remem- 


And, George 


bered what Larry had said about the 


suddenly, 


mountains out West. 

“Please, George,” Larry said, and 
the word came out as a whine. “Let’s 
go back.” 

George staggered to his feet, and 
looked at him lying on the ground, 
begging to go down. This wasn’t the 
laughing boy he knew—the one who 
had so much confidence in himself. 
And suddenly, George knew that un- 
less Larry made the top he’d never 
be all right. This was his last chance 
in a sense. If he didn’t make the top 
of this he'd never make 
anything again—ever. 

A firm voice said, “We're going 
realized, with a start, 


mountain, 


up.” George 
that it was his own voice. He swal- 
lowed hard. 

“No, no!” Larry said. “I can’t! It’s 
all over.” 

George grabbed the back of Larry’s 
shirt in his fist, and dragged him to 
his feet. “We got to keep going, you 
understand?” 

Larry just stood there, shaking his 
head. 

“Move,” George said, giving him a 
push. 

“Hey! You'll push us both over the 
edge.” Larry pressed against the side 
of the mountain. 

“That's up to you,” George said 
“You either keep going, or I’m going 
to keep shoving you to the top.” He 
pushed Larry ahead of him a few 


inches. 
“You're going crazy, George— 
crazy 
“Move, I said!” George fought 


back his own fear. Up ahead, Larry’s 
feet scampered hurriedly across the 
rocks. 

Gradually, George lost all 
of time and distance. The only thing 


sense 


he knew was the steady rise and fall 
of his own feet and the sight of Larry 
bobbing along the side of the moun- 
A tiny trickle of 
sweat ran back, and his 
temples throbbed. He knew it was 


tain ahead of him 
down his 


just a matter of time before he gave 
out, too. “If only I can hold out 
until we make it,” he thought. Larry 
stopped suddenly. 

“Move!” George cried hoarsely, 
staggering forward. 

There was a wide-eyed look of dis- 
belief in Larry’s eyes. “George!” he 
whispered. “We're here—the top!” 

“The top?” 

George stared, seeing the blue sky 
—the space. Slowly, he sank to the 
He felt Larry sit 
could feel 


dow n be- 
the other 


ground 
side him. He 
boy trembling. 

“T can’t believe it,” Larry said. “I 
just can’t believe it.” 


George didn’t answer. He just 
stared out into space at the distant 
horizon, watching the white mist 


climb higher and higher past them, 






until it was completely gone. They 
sat there a long time, looking at the 
valley below with its streams and 
roads and little houses. The ground 
felt solid underneath them. They sat 
there a long time, not talking. Slowly, 
the feeling of panic left George, and 
a deep peace settled on him. Finally, 
he spoke. 

“Funny thing—I’m not scared now 
when I look out there.” 

Larry’s head 
“Scared? You were scared?” 


snapped around. 

George nodded. 

Larry stood up and walked to the 
edge, gazing out over the valley. “I 
guess once you make the top, you’ve 
won the fight.” 

“Yes,” George said. 
looked at 
George could tell by the look in his 


Larry him and smiled. 
eyes that he understood, without his 
having to say anything. Then, with- 
out a word, Larry turned and started 
down, leading the way towards the 


bottom. 


“Buenos Dias" 
(Continued from page 64) 


“Good morning,” he answered, just 
as proudly as they. John and Polly 
couldn’t help laughing. It was easy 
that the Mexican had 


gone to the druggist for help, just as 


to guess boy 
they had 

The boy pointed to himself, and 
said, “Roberto.” 

John and Polly pointed to them- 
But 
They 
had used all the words they knew 

Suddenly Polly had an She 
hurried inside for a pad of paper and 


selves, and spoke their names 
after that, they stood in silence 


idea 


pencils. 
Back outdoors, she sat down on the 
grass. John and Roberto sat down be- 
side her. 
For a 


what to draw 


didn’t know 
Then she drew a pic- 


Tak- 


moment she 


ture of a cat. Roberto grinned. 
ing a sheet of paper, he drew a cat, 
] hen evervone | iughed 
Polly 
under 


100, 


printed the letters, c-a-t, 


her picture, and she _ pro- 
nounced the word very clearly. 
Roberto repeated it after her. He 
said it over and over. Then he print- 
ed the letters, g-a-t-o, under his pic- 


ture, and pronounced it. John and 





Polly Their 

hearts pounded with excitement! 
This fun! They'd try 

pictures and words. They’d make a 


repeated it after him. 


was more 


Roberto would learn to 
English 


game of it! 


recognize and pronounce 
words, and they would learn Spanish 
words. 

Every day during the summer, 
John and Polly and Roberto sat to- 


gether in the yard. They went over 
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| It’s simple — just tell us in as many words as you wish 
“How Audio-Visual Aids Make Teaching and Learning 
Easier”, Your own everyday teaching experiences with 
your VIEWLEX Projectors and other A-V Equipment 
can win a round trip for 2 to Paris and put you in the 
“Vacation Picture” you’ve dreamed of! It begins the 
| thrilling moment you board a fabulous TWA Interconti- 
| nental Boeing 707 JET, the world’s fastest, largest non- 
|stop jetliner flying from America to Europe, and you 
are literally whisked to Europe’s vacation wonderland. 


and over the words they had learned, 
and each day they added more. Many 
times they had to use their hands to 
point or gesture, but they managed 
to make their thoughts known. 

“Roberto is the best neighbor we 
ever had,” said Polly one day. 

“Tl say he is!” agreed John. 
“He’s a lot of fun.” 

When school started in September, 
Roberto English words 


knew many 
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schoois, and free DAVI memberships and A-V Instruc- 
tor subscriptions to all Honorable Mention Winners. 
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by sight, and he had learned to speak 
well enough for others to understand 
him. Starting to a strange school was 
much easier for him, 
grateful to Polly and John. To them 
English, “Thank 


he said in good 


you!” 


John and Polly were glad for the 


Spanish words Roberto had taught 
them, and to him they said in very 
good Spanish, “Gracias!” 
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“Have you seen my cat without 
a little girl about my size?’ 
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Tennessee Vacation! 


You'll ride highways into the sky in the 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park . . . See bear cubs, 
dashing streams, visit picturesque towns with 

excellent hotels and motels, wonderful food, pioneer 
museums and crafts shops, riding trails and golf. 

You'll swim, fish, and enjoy water sports on 

Tennessee’s 22 Great Lakes . Visit mighty TVA dams 
and inspiring shrines including the homes of 3 
presidents, see State Parks and other attractions 

all described in a beautifully illustrated 

booklet we'll gladly send on request. 


VY tl 
FREE 40-PAGE BOOK 


Tennessee Division of information 
2150 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Delightful 


AND 


instructive ! 


A charming 4-page unit 
on RAISINS 
land Raisinland!) 
—available in quantity 
for classroom use 


Just enough of the history, nutritional value, growing and 

packaging story of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations. 

Ihe “Raisinland’’ unit also includes a variety of projects de- 

signed for various age groups to be used as classroom or 
home ACTIVITICS 

To ordet quantities of the ‘Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 

o7. Or write: California Raisin Advisory Board, Box 1963, 


T1-460. Fresno, California 
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dWabla Y,, a Espa” 


ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, 
JENNIE L. ALESSI, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


For your French or Spanish experience in April, try encouraging 
your pupils to use these expressions easily with you and with one an- 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


FRANCAIS ESPANOL 


Nous avons deux oreilles. Tenemos dos orejas. Las usa- 
Nous nous en servons pour mos para escuchar (oir). 
écouter. 
We have two ears. We use them for listening. 
Nous avons aussi deux yeux. Tenemos también dos ojos. 
Nous nous en servons pour’ Los usamos para ver. 
voir. 
We have also two eyes. We use them for seeing. 
Nous n’avons qu’un seul nez. Tenemos sélo una nariz. La 
Nous nous en servons pour usamos para oler. 
sentir. 
We have only one nose. We use it for smelling. 
Nous parlons et nous man- Hablamos y comemos con 
geons avec la bouche. la boca. 
We speak and eat with our mouths. 
Combien de doigts avez-vous? jzCuantos dedos tienes? Yo 
J’en ai dix. Vous en avez dix tengo diez. Tu tienes diez 
aussi. también. 
How many fingers do you have? | have ten. You have ten, too. 
Nous avons cing doigts sur Tenemos cinco dedos en cada 
chaque main. mano. 
We have five fingers on each hand. 
Nous touchons les choses avec Tocamos las cosas con los 
les mains. dedos. 
We touch things with our fingers. 
Sur chaque pied nous avons En cada pie tenemos cinco 
cing orteils. dedos. 
On each foot we have five toes. 
Avec les pieds et les jambes Con los pies y las piernas 
nous marchons, nous courons. caminamos y corremos. 
With our feet and legs we walk and run. 
Attention! Ne courez pas trop jCuidado! ;No corras dema- 
vite. Vous allez tomber! siado rapido! Te caeras. 
Watch out! Don't run too fast! You'll fall. 
Toute la journée nous march- Todo el dia andamos (pasea- 
ons, nous courons, nous voy- mos), corremos, vemos, escu- 
ons, nous écoutons, nous sen- chamos, olemos. 


tons. 
All day long we walk, run, see, listen, smell. 


Quand la nuit vient, nous nous Cuando llega la noche, nos 
couchons, nous fermons les acostamos, cerramos los ojos, 


yeux, et nous dormons. y dormimos. 
When night comes, we go to bed, close our eyes, and sleep. 


Savez Vous? 


a la mo - de, 











s plan - ter 


vec les pieds, 1 nc >| a la mo - de, 





This French folk song asks: ‘Do you know home.'' Other stanzas say that they plant 
how to plant cabbages in the fashion (way cabbages back home with the knees (les 
that they do it back home?’’ “You plant ‘noux), the hands (les mains), the nose 
them with the feet the way they do it back le nez), the head (la tete). 





Translated and retold by 


LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 


ici up on the mountain stood the great castle. It rose out of the rock 
a thou h it had : own there Its foundations were deep down in the 


i 
ruvecd t il towers and turrets, which seemed to reach to the 


clouds, could be seen for miles around 
But no light from the windows. No séunds‘of music reached 
the ears of th 1 | Che curtains were drawn. Inside, the 
servants tipt nd spol n lispers, because the King lay dying. 
The doctors had t 1 all th nedies they knew, but the King became 
weaker e: } lay, and very was worried. 
Outside tl ( n o1 of the ardens, the Kine’s three sons sat 
His father’s illness made him 
walked along a path near them. 
ved over beside them 
father is very ill,” he said, “but he need not die. I 
will cure him. It is called the water of life Only 
ous liquid, and he will becom healthy and 


vater of life is very hard to find 


1 the old man, and prom ed to search lor it. 


It is my duty, as the first son.’ 
n he was told, “No! This 
you risk your life The 
the King gave permission, 
the water of hi my father 
Phen, when hi l¢ he will 


He had ridden a long way 
the road 

d the little man. 

im is it of yours? Get 


prince rode swiftly by Had 

dwarf shaking his fist ane 
much of a hurry 

ame to a very mountain- 

i narrow pa It doesn't 

wider.” But the farther 

ily, the space between 

thi prince wa entirely 

back. ‘There wasn't 

Wa 


ereat 


n didn’t return home, 
irch lor th water o life.” 


dom will bi 





What to Do about 
Those Difficult Names 


MARY B. DEATON 


“ 


...the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


lara t to Canada’s world re- 
{1 Shakespearea t Stratford, sightseeing in Canada’s 


hing, ex 
nowned 
distinctive citi any or all 
of these can 
vacation 
pro\ ide the 


You ani ict) 
] 
tains in it 


to travel—by car, p! 
a picture prev! 
the coupon. 


TILL rit ttt i 


FREE! 





In the Boo} 
could be read 
children may br 
earn that Ruth 
Mahlon is “sicl 
wastin away 


whom God is 
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HELPING TEACHERS 
WITH HANDWRITING 


(One of a Series) 


When to Start 
the Use of Tuk 


Most written 
that the use of ink is usually started 


fifth grade 


But, there are 
one type being the material 


research proclaims 


in the 


many forms of re- 
search 
collected by our various consultants 
Irue, the use of ink is usuaily begun 
in the fifth grade, but many teach 
find that the use of 
should be permitted as a 


ers, however, 
ink 


“reward” or 
growth. 


“bonus” for mature 


Thus, a few pupils in the lower 
gradually this 
privilege (the use of ink) with addi- 


grades are given 
tional pupils being allowed to writ« 
with ink as they becom 
accepting the 
nected with its use 


capablk ol 
responsibilities con- 
Such a program 
promotes neater work in every phas 
of all classroom activities. 


Ricuarp C. McLean 
GENERAL MANAGER 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


from 
A.N. PALMER CO. 


(Palmer Method) 


902 South Wabash, Chicago, II! 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











alsa new world of 
= sound under the sea. 

SCIENCE CONCEPTS in 16 M.M. 
motion picture — 
“SOUNDS IN THE SEA” 
This scientific motion pice 
ture in sound and color is a 
foundation for a study of 

marine life. 
Grade level 


Elementary 


Write for preview and catalog 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


of SCIENCE 
LOS ANGELES 25 CALIFORNIA 


the classroom 


information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 1568 Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


' 











Artists” 
Series 


W HAT help in art can schools 


give the elementary teacher? 
“Young Artists” is a set of texts 
compiled for grades one through 
eight written 
by three working art educators, 
Flossie Kysar, Mabel Max y; and 
Jennie Roberson, all leaders in 
contemporary art education. 

Ihe authors make a point ol 
discussing art problems of each 
grade. For Book | 
the kindergarten first-grade 
teacher will find answers to these 
questions Do you know: 

What creative art is? 

What it is not? 

What a teacher ought to know 
about the art of beginners? 

What things the teacher should 
not do in fostering creative art? 

Something about beginners’ ex- 
pression of people, animals, houses, 


inclusive. It was 


instance, in 
and 


and so on? 

How can select holiday 
projects and decorations that will 
develop the child? 

What a child can do with draw- 
ing, painting, and construction of 
birds, butterflies, 
and with story illustrations? 

What you can 
from children’s art, and how you 


you 


trees, flowers, 


results expect 
can best evaluate it? 

Why a child’s art should not be 
eraded? 

What you can say 
about their art work? 

What books you can read about 
children at the level which 
you are teaching 


to children 


age 
) 

There are cross references, bib- 
liographies, and a visual index 
for quick reference, as well as a 
student’s and a teacher’s text for 
each grade 

The 
plain major facets of the psychol- 
art Children’s 
texts are planned to be used as 
motivating books for original art. 
and are as attractively 
and colorfully as any new reading 
E.B.C. 
WRITE to Prang Company Publishers, 
a division of American Crayon Com 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio, for a_ special 
brochure outlining the many outstand- 
i List price of each book, 
$1.00. Special discounts for school 
adoption; address inquiries to Prang 
Company Publishers, above address, 


professional sections ex- 


ogy of education 


prepared 


or art appreciation series 


ng features 





and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 


| these records. 





| The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
| ords 


| game for each table. Everyone in your 


oe \ 
&uethEee® 


it 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- ciass will have fun trying to “beat the 
tion Tables have been set to music and man on the record” in the quiz. 

put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
CSCS SS Be Bee BeBe eee eee eee eee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. W-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


from the Twos through the 
own distinctive tune 


Each table 
Twelves—has its 
the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 


net lead 
Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Re« 
ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if 
I am not fully satisfied can return the com 
plete set within five days for full refund 

1] $9.95 enc 


45 RPM 


©) School purchase order enc 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
CO 78 RPM 


writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approack 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 
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Address 
and 11 
quiz 


(one table on each side) 


quiz cards. There is a musical 


City 


Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 
in wonderful WASHINGTON STATE 


‘It’s the WESTERN: most! 


WESTERN-most FUN! So much 
to see and do in friendly 
WASHINGTON STATE... 
where everything’s “only hours apart” 
For your index to fun when your school stint is 
over, send for our new 36-page full-color Washington 


State vacation book. It’s the most beautiful sample 
of our beautiful state yet published. 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 

Gen'!l. Administration Bidg 

Olympia, Washington 

Please send your new 1960 FREE full-color book to 


Name ~—— 
Address. - 


—_ 5 
(PLEAGE PRINT CLEARLY) 


a 
Your choice of many fine schools 
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WHERE 


MOMENTS ARE ‘Mx [C: 


Northwest Florida's vacation paradise 

will enchant you with: 

OFF SEASON RATES * SUGAR WHITE BEACHES * 

HISTORICAL SITES * HOME OF THE U.S. NAVAL AIR STATION * 

FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHING * ALL FORMS OF WATER 

SPORTS *#& SOUTHERN CUISINE * GULF-FRESH SEAFOOD x* 
A VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Pensacola is the perfect spot for your vacation enjoyment and 
? 

vl uncre a luxuric us vacation comes easily within your budeget. 

For Further Information, Write: 


*% CITY OF PENSACOLA, P. O. BOX 1471 
& Dept. |, Pensacola, Florida 





Fly Cubana to Cuba and the Caribbean 


FASTEST FLIGHTS — All Cubana flights to Havana are fastest, either 
from New York (less than 4 hours) or Miami (50 minutes) 


GREATEST FREQUENCY — The only daily non-stop flights from New 
York; nine flights daily from Miami 


FINEST EQUIPMENT ~— All radar-equipped jet-powered international 
fleet; SUPER VISCOUNTS from Miami, BRITANNIAS from New York 


BEST VALUE — Full course complimentary meal and snacks from New 
York even on tourist fare; optional stopover at Varadero Beach from Miami 
. and at no extra cost! See Your Travel Agent or cal! 


“ CUBANA AIRLINES 


New York: 342 Madison Avenve + YU 6-7878 Miami: 100 Biscayne Blvd. + FR 9-285! 
Miami Beach: 1635 Collins Avenue + JE 8-5886 @ Chicago: 37 $. Wabash Avenue + Fi 6-9260 
Atlanta: 2872 N.E. Pine Grove Terrace 7 Montreal: 1575 Summerhill Avenve * WE 7-0208 
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Dinosaurs 


in Third 
Grade 


IDA COX JACKS 


— do third-graders study 
dinosaurs when they are 


miles from a museum and count- 
less centuries away from the Age 
of Reptiles? I found that a study 
of dinosaurs did a great deal for 
my pupils who were having thei 
first experience becoming ac- 
quainted with the wonders of the 
earth Hills and valleys and lakes 
and rivers, become more dramatic 
when used as the background for 
the huge body of a Brontosaurus 
or Tyrannosaurus. In addition, 
these huge animals are immensely 
appealing to children. They seem 
to be a natural forerunner for 
later studies of plants and animals 
We found The Golden Book 
Encyclopedia in our classroom 
very helpful in supplying facts 
and, illustrative materials on dino- 
saurs. The children used the pic- 
tures as reference in making 
papier-maché models which were 
put in dioramas 
One of the first facts my third- 
graders learned was that dinosaur 
means “terrible lizard,” but that 
none of the 5,000 kinds were liz- 
ards, and many were not terrib le 
The Golden Book En yclopedi a 
gives the size of many dinosaurs, 
and so the class decided to divide 
into groups and make dinosaurs to 
scale to get a clearer picture of 
their relative sizes. At the third- 
grade level, this presented a prob- 
lem in numbers, but the children 
were eager to solve it 
Brontosaurus, with his extend- 
ed tail, was about 70 feet long 
[lo get a size on which the chil- 
dren could work, we took a tenth 
of the 70 feet, and got 7 feet 
Divided in half, this gave us 3! 
feet. which still seemed too long 
for a model, so we decided to use 
% of this measurement for our 
scale. This made each brontosau- 
rus 1% feet, or 21 inches, long. 
This would seemingly be a les- 
son in fractions far beyond third- 
graders. We solved our problem, 
however, by laying out quarters 
of circles until we had the equiv- 
alent of 7 circles. Then, we divid- 


ed the 28 quarters into two 
groups. The 14 quarters made 
5%. To check our figuring, we 
measured and folded string, and 
the answer came out the same! 

Diplodocus, with a body about 
60 feet long, plus a 20-foot tail, 
was scaled down to two feet. The 
children read that ten Dipiodoci 
would make a parade as long as a 
city block. This called for mor 
arithmetic. 

In addition to Bronty and 
Dippy, as the children nicknamed 
them, they learned that the duck 
billed dinosaur, Trachodon, was 
noted for its polite behavior. Thes« 
three vegetarians reflected peace- 
ful personalities in the models 
made by the children. 

The children read that even 
though Bronty weighed 35 tons 
his brain weighed less than a 
pound. This caused Billy to re- 
mark, “Maybe he wasn’t gentle 
just dumb.” 

Tyrannosaurus, as shown in Th. 
Golden Book Encyclopedia, is the 
most fierce dinosaur. In conjunc- 
tion with our study of this animal. 
I taught the word tyrant. My pu- 
pils made their model over a wire 
frame so that Tyrannosaurus 
stood on his hind legs with his 
sharp claws free to kill other ani- 
mals. Allosaurus was portrayed 
with his powerful teeth that could 
rip flesh and chew bones 

The class was very interested in 
the spike-tailed Stegosaurus that 
was partly covered with a hard 
scaly protective shell. Stegy was 
really very regal with three-foot 
high bony plates, shaped like flow- 
er petals, on his back 

Triceratops looked fierce and 
boasted three horns and a bony 
collar around his neck. 

Since dinosaurs were the fore- 
runners of reptiles, we discussed 
the reptile characteristics which 
they possessed, and learned the 
difference between warm- and 
cold-blooded animals. 

Curiosity about what happened 
to the dinosaurs led the children 


to read Continued on page 99 





Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THe INstrucToR’s 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


California.— My fourth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters of in- 
formation, ideas, and materials with 
as many of the fifty states as possi- 
ble. We hope to be able to put to- 
gether an interesting package repre- 
sentative of the area. Address mail 
to Mr Ralph Pearlman, Laurence 
School. 6428 Woodman Ave., Van- 
Nuys, California. 


IHinois.—_My fourth-grade pupils 
would like to correspond with fourth- 
graders from all the states. We live 
one hundred miles west of Chicago. 
Address: Mrs. Eloise E. Van Hise, 
Franklin Grove Elementary School, 
Franklin Grove, Illinois. 


lowa.—We are very much interest- 
ed in exchanging letters with other 
sixth-grade ( lasse s We live ina small 
farming community in the northwest 
corner of the state. Address: Mrs. 
Roberta Hueser, George Community 
School. George, lowa 

Michigan.—QOur sixth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and stamps with other sixth 
grades in the western states, Florida, 
and Alaska, and in foreign countries. 
Address all correspondence to: Mr. 
Kenneth R. De Pree, Principal, Cas- 
sapolis Grade School, East State 
Street, ( assapolis, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—QOur fifth, sixth, sev 
enth, and eighth grades would like 
to correspond with the same grades 
of other schools throughout our fifty 
states. Address: Mr. H. L. Wessel, 
Principal, St. John’s Lutheran School, 
421 East Ave., Red Wing, Minnesota 


Montana.—My fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades wish to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, scenic pictures, and 
souvenirs with other pupils of the 
same grades in the fifty states and 
foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Carolyn Compton, Deer Park 
School, Columbia Falls, Montana. 


Montana.—QOur pupils would lik 
to exchange letters with pupils from 
grades five to eight in other schools 
Address: Mrs. Elizabeth Kant, c/o 
Two Pine School, Molt, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades two 


with pupils in other states, prefer- 
ably the western and eastern states. 
We will 
cards, and information about our 
state. Address mail to: Mrs. Darlene 
Levos, Petersburg, Nebraska. 


exchange souvenirs, post 


New York.—My fourth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters with 
children in any of the United States, post cards. 


Address 


particularly Maine, Oregon, Nebras- 
to eight, would like to correspond ka, North Carolina, and Louisiana. 
Address: Mrs. Kathryn C. McCaffery, 
Hillside Grade School, Maple Drive, 
New Hyde Park, Long Island, N.Y. to thirteen years old, wish to ex 


New York.—Our fifth grade wishes 
to correspond with other fifth grades 
in the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, and Cuba 
to exchange pictures, stamps, and 
mail to: 


We Ww ish 


all 


Miss June Bass, P.S. 122, 150 First 
Avenue, New York 9, New York. 


New Zealand.—Our pupils, eleven 


change leters, post cards, stamps, taps 
recordings, and general information 
with children in the United States 
Address mail to: Mr. Noni C. Gestro, 
Intermediate Dept., Matamata Col- 
lege, Matamata, New Zealand. 
(Continued on page 80) 








Exciting newcomers 
among The 


ST BOOKS 


me ty read on more than 


a ist .5) in 
£4) 8 BATTERS 
a 


Which of these do you 
want for your school 
and classroom library? 


The FIRST BOOK of ANCIENT ROME 
| The FIRST BOOK of ASTRONOMY 
| The FIRST BOOK of BELLS 
The FIRST BOOK of CIVIL WAR LAND BATTLES 
The FIRST BOOK of THE INDIAN WARS 
The FIRST BOOK of MEDIEVAL MAN 
The FIRST BOOK of MINING 
| The FIRST BOOK of NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
The FIRST BOOK of NATIONAL PARKS 
The FIRST BOOK of THE OREGON TRAIL 
The FIRST BOOK of PAINTINGS 


An introduction to art appreciation 


| The FIRST BOOK of PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
| The FIRST BOOK of THE UNITED NATIONS 
The FIRST BOOK of WATER 


Each $1.46 net to schools and libraries 


FREE “first BOOKS Selector” — 
a complete, up-to-date list of FIRST 
BOOKS, subject classification, grade 
reading levels, FIRST BOOKS eligible 
for purchase under NDEA, Dewey deci- 
mal classification, and other helpful in- 
formation. Use service coupon provided 
in this magazine. 





+ 
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For grades 
6 up 
4up 
4-6 
5 up 
5 up 
4up 
5 up 
3 up 
3 up 
4up 
4up 


2-4 
4up 


100 subjects 


mst Books give you the widest choice in assembling 

an informational library for school or classroom. 
They offer more to interest children and to stimulate 
supplementary reading than any other group of informa- 
tional books for young people. 


Each FIRST BOOK an individual treatment of a subject 


Every First Book offers an exciting adventure in dis- 
covery. It is because each First Book is individual 
never written to a “formula” — but with text, pictures, 
layout, art, typography, and color appropriate to the 
subject covered. 
Genuine beginning books 

At the moment of a reader’s first interest in a subject, 
First Books aim to answer first questions the right way, 
the first time. They provide accurate, basic information 
in a form that will sustain enthusiasm, and guide and 
stimulate interest in further knowledge. 

Useful at every reading level 
In general, First Books are for reading in grades three, 
four, five, and six but First Books’ subject interest 
attracts both younger and older boys and girls—from the 
bright second grader to eighth-grade level and beyond. 


As INSTRUCTOR magazine says: 


“First Books answer a great need, for in simple, clear 
terms and in few pages the essential facts of a subject 
are given. The discussion is meaty enough for mature 
readers and yet simple enough for 8- and 9-year-old 
children to read and understand.” 


In a nutshell... 


The First Books to read on more than 100 subjects are 
ALL individually written, edited, and designed .. . ALL 
checked and double-checked for accuracy, authority and 
clarity of text ... ALL printed in large, clear type .. . 
ALL profusely illustrated ... ALL in a uniform 7% x 
8%-inch format ... ALL in a binding guaranteed for a 
year’s library service. 

A “First Booxs Selector” specially designed for 
teachers and school librarians is yours for the asking. 
Ask for it now. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of Grolier ¢ 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, New York 
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LIPPINCOTT 


Books for 


c 


THE HEART OF 
CAMP WHIPPOORWILL 
By ALICE P. MILLER. Illustrated by 
belma Isley. Two little city girls spend an 
Fresh Air camp. A 
understanding picture of 
Grades 3-5 $2.75 


eventful month at 
humorous and 


camp life 


UNDER A GREEN ROOF 
By ANNE MARIE JAUSS. Illustrated by 
the author. Many pictures and clear, inter- 
esting text describe the birds and animals 
that live A charming intro- 
duction to one phase of natural history. 

Grades 34 $2.95 


4 DREAM OF HER OWN 
By NANCY riTUS. Rebin, at seventeen, 
faces a great change in her life. Suddenly 
he feels alone and dreams of belonging to 
someone. By the author of The Right One. 

Grades 9-11 $2.95 


YOUTH AND THE F.B.L. 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY and MIKE 
MeGRADY. IUustrated with photographs. 
First-hand account of how the F.B.1 
with the problems of youth. An honest and 
timely study of juvenile delinquency and 
law enforcement Grades 9-12 $3.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ARGENTINA 
By ELVAJEAN HALI Illustrated with 
photographs. This latest addition to the 
Portraits of the Nations series is written 
from the author's thorough knowledge and 
first-hand with our Latin- 
American neighbor Ages 7-12 $2.95 


THE WORLD 
OF THE ARCTIC 


By FRANCES C. SMITH. IMustrated with 
photographs The story of Arctic explora- 
tion from earliest days to the present and 
an interesting discussion of the geography, 

and the flora and fauna of the 
Cire le (,rades 7-12 $2.95 


im our w oods 


expe rience 


geology 
Arctic 
Revised Editions 
LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF FRANCE 
(formerly THE LAND OF 
JOAN OF ARC) 

by Lillian J. Bragdon 

THE LAND OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

by Alexander Nazaroff 
THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF BRAZIL 
by Rose Brown 

fHE LAND OF THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE 

by Cornelia Spencer 
THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF INDIA 

by Manorama Modak 
AVIATION FROM 
THE GROUND UP 

by John J Floherty 


Send for FREE 1960 catalogs 
of books for (1) elementary and 


’ 


junior high, (2) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


high sf hool. 








The Water of Life 


The dwarf stepped aside, and the 
A little later 


found himself a 


prince rode proudly on 
the second son also 
prisoner Im a narrow 


When the second son did not re- 


mountain pass 


turn, the youngest beeged for permis- 
sion to search for the water of life 

No said the King I have al- 
ready lost two sons. If you do not 
return, there will be no one to take 
my pla e on the throne 

The youngest son pleaded until the 
King consented. At 


the dwarf, who asked, 


in such a hurry , 


length he met 
Where are 
you gomg 

Ihe young prince halted his horse 
and answered, “I am searching for 
the water of life. My father, the King, 
is very sick. Only this precious liquid 
will make him well again.” 

Do you know where to find this 
water of life isked the dwarf 

No, but I intend to look until I 
find it,” replied the prince 

Because you are polite and kind, 
and not like your two rude brothers,” 


I will he Ip you Now 


The water flows from 


said the dw irt, 
listen carefully 
a spring in the garden of an en- 


chanted castle To enter the castle 
you must have a rod of iron and two 
loaves of bread These I will give 


you. With the rod knock three 


on the castle and it will open 


times 
door 
Inside you will see two fierce lions 
If you throw each a loaf of bread, 
they will not harm you. Once inside, 
hurry to the spring. Get the water of 
life before the clock 
Otherwise, you will not be able to 
leave the castle 

[he prince took the iron rod and 


bre ad 


strikes twelve 


loaves of 


Thank you,” 


(Continued from page 73) 


When the prince arrived at the en- 
chanted castle he followed the direc- 
tions the dwarf had given him. Aft- 
er quieting the lions with the two 


loaves of bread, the prince found 
himself in a very large hall. 

At the far end of the great hall 
the prince saw two young men sitting 
on high straight-backed chairs. Their 


They 


seemed to be asleep. The prince went 


heads were bent forward 
closer. “These men are not asleep,” 
he thought. “They are enchanted.” 


As he looked at them, he 


that each wore a large ring 


noticed 
He then 
carefully drew 
fingers. At the 


touch of his hand, both young men 


stooped down and 


the rings from their 


awakened 

“At last you are here,” said the 
older of the two. “We have waited a 
free of the 
spell that held us prisoners.” 


“You 


younger 


long time. Now we are 
keep the rings,” said the 


man, “and these too,” he 
continued, as he stepped behind his 
chair and picked up a sword and a 
loaf of bread 

“We know why 


said the older one 


you have come.” 
“You have come 
You shall have 


as much as you want, but first we 


for the water of life 


shall take you to the princess.” 

W hen the prin ess saw her brothers, 
she cried with joy and kissed them 
hen she turned to the prince. “I 
have been expecting you. As soon as 
you stepped into the castle, I was 


Now it 


turn to reward you. If you 


freed from the wicked spell 
is my 
will return in one year, I promise 
to become your wife, and this king- 
dom will be yours.” 

Continued on page 79) 





WONDERFUL 
NEW WORLDS... 


WAKE UP AND 


READ] 
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for 
Boys and Girls 
SPRING 1960 


BEDTIME FOR FRANCES 


By RUSSELL HOBAN. Pictures by 
GartH Wituiams,. Frances thinks up 
many reasons for not going to sleep. 

Ages 3-6, April 27. $2.50 


$2.57° 
CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW 


BIG BROTHER. Pictures by Mary 
Cuacoers, Little sister always cried 
when her big brother teased her, un- 
til one day she was too busy to cry. 
Ages 3-6. March 16, $1.95 

$2.19* 


RUTH KRAUSS 


OPEN HOUSE FOR BUTTERFLIES. Pic- 

tures by Maurice Senpak. At last — 

a companion volume to the modern 
classic, A Hote Is to Dic. 

Ages 3-7. April 13. $1.50 

$1.84* 


YLLA 


POLAR BEAR BROTHERS. Jext by 

Crossy Newett., A small bear and 

his older brother in 40 superb photo- 
graphs and friendly text. 

Ages 4-8. March 16. $2.75 

$2.73* 











2 New | CAN READ Books 


sYD HOFF 
ctures by the at 


somes & © 
ho becomes 
d by direct text an 


uthor. / 
ircus star 


ver. Pi 
ou d hu- 


elephant W 
“js portrayee ons 
morous illustrations, | INIA Kirkus 


CROCKETT JOHNSON 
picTURE FOR HAROLD + , 

Pi tures by the author. — — 

himself in and out of a pi 

ng results. 

March 30. 


$2.19 ear h* 


mazi e195 each 
a $1.95 ea 


Ages 4-8. 


*nanrentcrest library binding net price 


NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON 


THE TOMAHAWK FAMILY. Pictures 
by Srerpnen Cook, Exciting adven- 
tures living the traditional Indian life 
and the modern American one. 
Ages 7-11. May 11. 


en 72 
$2.75 


M.S. STOLZ 


A DOG ON BARKHAM STREET. Pic- 
tures by Leonarp SHortTatt, The 
very special world boys live in, “Es- 
pecially recommended.” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus, Ages 8-12. March 30, $2.50 


KATIE JOHN 


By MARY CALHOUN, Pictures by 

Pau. Frame. A young girl learns to 

love her new home in a tiny Missouri 
town, “Appealing and lively.” 

—Vircinia Kirkus 

Ages 8-12. March 30, $2.50 


ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


THE FIRST FIVE FATHOMS. Photo- 
graphs by Mike Witson. How young 
readers can get the most out of un- 
derwater adventures. 

Ages 10 up. March 16, $2.75 


HY RUCHLIS 
THE WONDER OF LIGHT: A Picture 
Story of How and Why We See. 38 
drawings by Atice Hirsh and 64 
photographs, The story of light and 


what it does, 
Ages 10 up. March2, $2.95 


& HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The Water of Life 
(Continued from page 78) 
The prince looked at the beautiful 


princess. “And the water of life for 
my sick father?” he questioned, 

“T will tell you how to get to the 
garden,” she answered. 

As the prince left to find the gar- 
den, he found himself going from one 
great hall to another. He was get- 
ting tired. Just before he reached 
the garden, he passed through a bed- 
room. “Surely it can do no harm to 
rest a bit,” he thought. “I can reach 
the garden in a few minutes.” Soon 
he was fast asleep. When he awoke, 
it was a quarter to twelve! 

He bolted out of bed, picked up 
his sword and bread, and ran to the 
garden. He found the spring and 
filled his flask. 

He hurried back to the castle, and 
ran through one great room after the 
other. Just as he reached the mighty 
iron door, the clock struck twelve. 
The door began to close. “I will 
never get out,” the prince thought. 
He slid sideways between the door 
and its frame just as the heavy door 
thudded to a close. 

On the way home he met the 
When the 
bread and the sword, he said, “They 


dwarf. dwarf saw the 
are gifts of great value. You looked 
for the water of life because you 
wanted to help your father. You had 
love in your heart. Because of that, 
you now have even greater gifts. As 
long as you have this bread, you will 
never be hungry, and you can feed 
whole kingdoms with it. It will never 


be all eaten. With this sword, you 
can conquer whole armies.” 

The prince thanked the dwarf and 
then asked, “Can you help me find 
my brothers?” 

“I know where they are,” answered 
the dwarf. “They are prisoners be- 
tween mountain walls. For your sake, 
I'll release them, but I warn you. 
They are wicked men.” 

The prince was very happy to see 
his brothers, and he told them about 
his adventures. On the way 
they passed through a kingdom where 


home, 
the ruler was in trouble. Enemies 
were making war, and his people did 
not have enough to eat. 

Ihe prince went to the king and 
said, “I can help you. Take this 
sword and this loaf of bread.” 

With the sword, the king defeated 
With the bread, he fed 
Then he returned the 


his enemies 
all his people 
sword and bread to the prince. 

Once again the brothers started 
toward home. On the way, the prince 
helped two more kings. About half- 
way, the young men decided to finish 
the journey by ship. While at sea 
the oldest said to the second, “Ou 
youngest brother found the water of 
life and our father will reward him 
richly.” The more they thought of 
this, the more jealous they became. 
Finally, they made a plan. 

One night when the youngest prince 
was asleep, they poured the water 
of life out of his flask into another 
bottle and filled the flask with salt 
water. 

As soon as the three princes ar- 
rived home, the youngest hurried to 


the king. “Here, Father,” he said, 
“is the water of life.” 

Ihe King smiled and took a drink. 
He became sicker than before. The 
two clder princes rushed in. “What 
scolded the oldest. 
father.” 


have you done?” 
“You have poisoned our 
Then this prince said to his father, 
“Here is the real water of life.” 

As soon as the King swallowed a 
few drops he felt much better. Before 
long, he was strong and vigorous. 

Not long after, the two older sons 
told their brother, “We know you 
found the water, but if you were so 
clever, you would have kept your 
eyes open. We changed the water on 
the ship. Now Father thinks you tried 
to poison him, and you have lost your 
chance to become king. But that is 
not all. Your oldest brother intends 
to marry your princess. If you tell 
Father, you will lose your life.” 

T he old king decided his youngest 
son should be punished. The judges 
of his kingdom advised him to have 
the prince killed secretly, 

In a few days, the prince went 
hunting with the hunting master. 
When they stopped to rest, the prince 
noticed that the man seemed sad. 
“What is the matter?” he questioned. 

“T wish I could tell you,” he said. 

“Tell me,” 


matter what it is, I'll understand.” 


said the prince, “No 


“T have been ordered to shoot you, 
but I cannot bring myself to do it.” 

The prince was astonished! He 
thought a while and then said, “I 
have a plan. We'll exchange clothes. 
When Father sees you wearing mine, 
he will think that I am dead.” 





Junior Science Books 


Who? Where? What? When? Why? Primary grade children 
find it’s fun to learn with easiest-to-read science books yet! 
Written especially for children in grades 2-4, Junior Science 
Books correlate with the science curriculum throughout the 
elementary grades. These fascinating, fact-filled books are 
tested by the Spache Readability Formula, are checked for sci- 


The hunting master returned to 
the castle, and the prince rode deep 
into the forest in the other's clothes. 

Some months later, three great 
wagons piled high with gold and 
precious stones arrived at the palace. 
The men who brought them told the 
old king, “These gifts are for your 


(Continued on page 93) 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 18-20) 


Ariel Books. See Farrar Strauss, 

Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Bookman Associates, Inc., 31 Union 
Sq. W., New York 3, N.Y. 

Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Il. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Ine, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bidg., Park Sq., 
Boston 17, Mass. 

Golden Press, Inc., 20 West 47th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Ine., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 
Melmont Publishers, Inc. 310 S., 

Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 
William Morrow & Co., Ine., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Random House, Inc., 33 West 60th St., 

New York 23, N.Y. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS OF: 


Beavers 


Flying 
Stars 
Trees 


entific accuracy by an authority in each field and are edited by 
Dr. Nancy Larrick, reading specialist and outstanding editor 


of juvenile books. 


Discovery Books 


Now, primary grade children can discover for themselves ad- 
venturous, historical stories about famous people. These fast- 
moving, authentic stories are authored by well-known writers 
of juvenile books, tested by the Spache Readability Fomula, and 
edited under the educational supervision of Dr. Mary C. Austin, 
reading specialist and educator. They can be read by children in 
grades 2-4 and enjoyed by all readers through the elementary 
grades. An initial introduction is all it takes—children will 


chart their own reading with Discovery Books! 


Electricity 


by Alexander L. Crosby 
by Rocco V. Feravolo 
by Rocco V. Feravoloe 
by Phoebe Crosby 

by Robert S. Lemmon 


Clara Barton: Soldier of Mercy 
by Mary Catherine Rose 


Daniel Boone: Taming the Wilds 


by Katharine E. Wilkie 


Lafayette: French-American Hero 
by Claire Huchet Bishop 


Abraham Lincoln: For the People 
by Anne Colver 


Theodore Roosevelt: Man of Action 
by James Caleb Beach 


list $2.25 each, net $1.69 


All books in both sets are side sewed, reinforced and profusely illustrated by well-known 
artists of juvenile books. Order today and write for our free descriptive catalog. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 
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You set the pace 


in NEW YORK CITY 





5 days: 4 nights 


complete package 


$3299 


Choice room with private bath and shower 


per person 
(double occupancy ) 





Any performance at Radio City Music Hall 
Yacht Cruise around Manhattan Island or 
Motor Coach Tour of Uptown New York 
Guided Tour of Rockefeller Center 

Admission to Hayden Planetarium 


Motor Coach 
Downtown N. Y 
Line ¢ 


Tour of Chinatown and 
wv Hudson River Day 
ruise to Poughkeepsie 

Observation Tower Empire State Bldg 
Ticket to Radio or TV 


Tour of United Nations 


Broadcast Studio 
Guided Lecture 
Steamer Trip to Statue of Liberty 


Added Attraction: Vic 


pool and steam room 


Tanny swimming 


included 


No time schedules to follow. You see the 


sights aft your own convenience 





OTHER BUDGET PACKAGE TOURS 
3 days + 2 nights 7 days + 6 nights 
$18.45 per person | $46.45 per person 











Write for complete information and 
colorful brochure, Director of Sales 


HENRY HUDSON 
HOTEL 


353 West 57th Street, New York City 





An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye 


wandering” time of your pupils by using 


INSTRUCTOR 
Write 


poster and bulletin-board 
for free 


You'll find ideas to enliven 


materials. Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


many &@ classroom subject. 


fF. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ¥. 














THE INSTRUCTOR, . 


Club Exchange 


(Continued from page 77, 


Ohio.—Our fifth grade would like 
to exchanges letters, post cards, and 
pictures with other fifth-graders. We 
are especially interested in the ranch- 
es and seaports of the western states 
Address: Mr. Thomas P. Craddock 
\uror: School, Garfield 


Road 


Elementary 
Aurora, Ohio 
Ohio.—My third grade would like 
to corre sp ynd with third grade rs any 
where that English is spoken We liv 
near Cincinnati and the Ohio River 
Address: Mrs. Edith Neu, Hamers 
ville ~ hool Hamersville, Ohio. 

Ohio.— My sixth-grade class would 
correspond with sixth graders 
United States 
in Canada, and in foreign countries 
Address: Mrs. Marguerite Davern, 
Centerville Elementary School, Ja- 
cobsburg, Ohio 


like to 
in other parts of the 


fourth grade 


pictures, 


Pennsylvania.— My 
desires to exchange letters, 
and post with children in the 
United States and foreign countries 
Address: Mr. P. H. Mosier, H. W 
Dodd School, South Church and Mo 
hawk Sts., Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Our fifth-graders 
letters 


Dakota. 
ox h inge 


South 
desire to 
and souvenirs with other pu 
North America. We 
interested in the petroleum 
industry. We should to know 
about the cattle industry in the 
states We are loc ited iti 
the Black Hills less than fifty 
from Mt. Rushmore. Address 
Lillian Rantapaa, Box 503. 
South Dakota 


pictures 
cards 

pils in are es 
pecially 
il 4) | ke 


southern 

miles 
Mrs 

Lead 


Tennessee.—My fifth grade would 


like to orrespond with children ot 
part of the United 
Canada. They will be 
post 
Mrs 


School. 


their age in any 
States, or m 
lad to 
souvenirs 
Watson 
Road 


cards and 
Robert I 
Prospe ct 


exchange 
Address 
Anderson 
Knoxville, lennessee 
Texas. My 
orrespond with other sixth grades in 
the United States Ha- 
wali and Alaska, and in Canada, 
Mexico, and any foreign countries 
that speak and write English. We 


exchange scrapbooks 


sixth grade desires to 


including 


will 
picture Ss. ¢ irds 
souvenirs nd informa- 
feel might be interesting 
Address all mail to 
Backstrom 
Route 1, 


inexpensive 
tion that we 
to sixth-graders 
Mrs. Helen K 
Crosby School 


Hitchcock, 


I orraing 
Box 216, 
ir Xas 


Wiseonsin.—Our fifth and sixth 
would like to exchange let 
cards, art work, 
venirs with pupils from other states 
Our 
belt 
from all 


ut ides 
ters, post ind sou 
school is 
situated in the We should 
like to have letters hitty 
states in order to put a star on each 


and foreign countries 


dairy 


state on the map as the letters come 
in. Address mail to: Miss Elnora 
Hoffman, Route 1, Box 191, Bonduel, 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin.—My fifth-grade class 
would like to correspond with other 
fifth-graders United States. 
We are especially interested in Ha- 
Alaska, Florida, California, and 
states Wi 


souvenirs, 


im othe 


wall 


other southern wish to 


exchange stamps, picture 


post cards, and information § con- 


' 
cerming our 


Milwaukee 


particularly the 
area Address all 
to: Miss Joanne Dettmann, Madison 
School, 9925 W. Glendale Avenue, 
Wauwatosa 18, Wisconsin. 


State, 
mail 


April 1960 








—Canada’s 


variety vacationland 


Ontario's velvet nights spin a holiday world 
specially made for festivities or reflection 
Her sun-splashed days last long, for zestful 
holiday fun. 250,000 lakes, sandy beaches, 
beautiful woodland and varied resort 
facilities you'll tind the vacation area 
your family wants in Ontario. Friendly 
border crossing formalities take only minutes. 


Send for your free copy of 
“Royal Weicome’’ and plan your 
vacation mood soon 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel, and 
Publicity, Room 1125, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2. 

Please send me your new, full-colour book of 
vacation ideas, “Royal Welcome.” 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS 


EUROPE 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. W eekly, Vay 

through Octobe r, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
Passion 


Czechoslovakia, 
Austrian Alps. 


cruise, Poland, 
Play, Bavaria, 


Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 


seeing plus free time. Ask your 


Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washingion, D.C 


Maupintour 





FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 


LITERATURE 


about the Travel Opportuni- 
ties listed on this and the fol- 
lowing page use the handy 
coupon in the lower right- 
hand corner of Page 81. Mail 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. 
G S D, Dansville, N. Y. 








a 


a ....with its world 
vss, famous coastline, lakes, 
Famous coast mountains, uncrowded 
initials beaches, rocky headlands, 
<_< . : ; 
5.  —— beautiful pines and 
a ee oe historic sites, offers 
aS 
Historic sites 4N unequalled eee 


VARIETY 


... of scenic splendor 
found nowhere else in 
thé world. The nights are 
cool, the days — 

warm and sunny. Swim, 
cruise, fish, hike, shop, 
enjoy fabulous Down East 
food. Send now for your 
illustrated guide to a 
Maine vacation, 
excitement and... 


Summer 
theatres 


J, 


Z ~ 
Water sports 


FAMILY FUN 


od : 
Maine Vacation Guide 





Maine Vacation Service 
1209 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 
Please send free Vacation Variety Guide 





Address 





| 
| 
| 
| Nome 
| 
| 
' 


City 


Maine Department of Economic Development 








vacation 


aa | 


3’ 
\ 


Take advantage of 
SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 

Sheraton offers you 53 hotels in 41 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 

MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 


Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 





NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK 


The “PICK” of ? 
NEW YORK COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 

25-story hotel. Large, 

beautifully furnished 

rooms with kitchenette, 

private bath, from 

$7.00 daily, double 

ALA from $10.75. Two 

Mert room suites from 

tis $14.50. 

Be = LOWER WEEKLY & 
MONTHLY RATES 

















NO CHARGE for chil- 


' : Weng dren under 14 sharing 
OH ! yi : a room with parent. 
. os cay 7 
Lae 


; ' television available Vit the amous_ 
it's great to be in Lexington Ave. at 49th Natural 


NEW YORK . 
eee ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU ALBERT PICK HOTEL Broodway at 75th St., New York Bridge 


LIVE AT THE BARBIZON : . . 
} ay tet Oscor Wintrab, Managing Director Or VIRGINIA 
If you’re coming to New York City to ¢ REFURNISHED SEER —_——— | Historic Hotel « Modern Motor Lodge . 


work or attend scheol—stay at a hotel e REDECORATED PENNSYLVANIA Excellent Food « Swimming . Dancing 
that’s just right for you. You'll meet the punapiaitaen « Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 
nicest people, young career women, . 

many of your own classmates, more @ Ideal location " f Write for free color folder: 
than likely. And the Barbizon has every- : y rw , | NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 


thing—swimming pool, solarium, music © Sparkling new from James N. Hunter, General Manager 
ad ‘ 


studios, library, all hotel services. All lobby to penthouse , ‘i 
rooms have radio, TV available. ® TV in every room Dept. | N-40 Natural Bridge, Virginia 


























On the Smart East Side... New York's ®@ No charge for 


Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women children under 12 Pa | WEST INDIES 


Daily from $4.75, Weekly rates on request 


p Write for color brochure 
Phone PLaza 5-1200 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., N.Y.C. © Write for Booklet G-4 For Reservations call 
your nearest Albert Pick 
Hotel or Motel 

















D | S C 0 V F ~ Would you like additional in- 
formation about the Travel 

Warren County, N. Y. Opportunities listed on these ) One of the world’s 

ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT PLAYGROUNDS pages? FREE Descriptive Lit- Bi i MIN in the USA. truly charming resort hotels 


No place so beautiful, so sun filled, fun . ‘ . a 
filled. Whether it's a budget or luxury erature is available for yeu. A ea | | 
vacation, you'll en- Simply fill in the coupon in eon | 
joy it here. Honey- 2 4 “5 | owl y 
moon? One thet al- the lower right-hand corner [fi 


ways will bring back of this page and mail it to 
wonderful memories. 


Alone? Congenial The INSTRUCTOR, DEPT. 
compeny end greet G S$ D, DANSVILLE, NEW | Name Ask your Travel Agent 


pleasure. Group or j Add 

-¥ ; ress \ for brochure and rates 
family ? e oe YORK U.S. Rep.: Utell International 
you wa ° | City ________Jone___ State \ New York « Chicago # Miami 
for each and every Boston « Toronto 
one. 








JAMAICA e WEST INDIES G iw 
*& \ % 


A/) 








Department of Commerce 


183 State Capitol + Harrisburg ; 
Tours for single people of [PEN SYLVANIA | 


all ages — Standard Series, 


Young Series, College Series. Pete eee cesses eessesesesesceseee esses ssessssssssassans 


DISCOVER AND Frequent departures for Mex- THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. G S D, Dansville, N. Y. 
ENJOY OUR ico, Puerto Rico 
: Piease send me FREE Literature on the following: 


51 BEAUTIFUL LAKES - FISHING ~- BOATING - : 
BATHING - WATER SKIING - SKIN DIVING & Virgin Islands, 2 > oe 

Bachelor Party Tours [] Natural Bridge of Virginia 
The Barbizon [] Province of Ontario 


+ GOLF - DANCING - DUDE RANCHES - CAMP. | 
ING ~- HOTELS - MOTELS - GUEST HOMES - Europe, Hawaii, | 
[] Pennsylvania 

















OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS ~- MOUNTAIN | ~ Around-World, 


HIKING. also N 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE COLORED FOLDER tne 


Hotel Beacon 
Belmont Plaza ] Sheraton Hotels 
Maine | Tower Isle 

| Maupintour [] Warren County, N. Y. 


| Cruises. 

WARREN COUNTY PUBLICITY, All tours 

LAKE GEORGE 25, N.Y. 

Send me FREE colored folder about your | | 
Evenings 


delightful four season paradise. | 
included. 


NAME  cccscsescccccccseeceesecons | JOIN A BACHELOR PARTY TOUR FOR SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN 


escorted, 


NAME 


Ask your travel agent for free booklet, “All About 
Bachelor Party Tours."’ Be sure to state tour prefer- 
y . 
ence, of contact BACHELOR PARTY TOURS, esr Zone STATS 


Dept. 1-4 , 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, PL 8-2433. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ADDRESS lean 


(Please Print) 


3 
a 
- 


CITY & ZONE 
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May basket fun 





— 


u 
HANOLE Fr 














3 








Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 





Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork for class as a whole or 
for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
5x9". Measure XA, CX 114" and xD, 
XE 2%"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414" from 
either side; draw lines BA, BC; fold 
along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
DIAGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
Nore: Use extra sturdy glue. 


When home catching up 


loose ends, see how the satisfying 


7 chewing and delicious lively flavor of 


Wrigley's | SAtARM/NT og Gum help you forget the day's 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 


helps you relax (and, aids digestion). 











PERRY PICTURES 


50 World Famous 
Pictures 


a regular $2.50 Value 
$] ppd. 


50 pictures of world fa- 
animals, children, 
places and event Ap 
proved and used by hun 
dreds of school systems, Ed 
ucational, top quality, per 
fectiy detailed. Big 7” x & 
size printed on tinen finist 
paper check money 
rder of cash. NOW READY 
the NEW 1060 catalog with 1600 miniature ii 
Easter booklets... 8 
each booklet or 3 


Now Only 


mous art 


lustration on'y 38« 
prints beautifully bound. 60« 
for $1.00 


Perry Pictures Inc. Dept. 1-4, Maiden, Massachusetts 














PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


THE SPEEDLINER prints without 


5g 450 ink in from 1 to & colors at one 
‘ 


T time. Takes from post card to 8', 
Ax x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 


of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per 


minute 
one maser. This machine is precision bullt 


You can print 300 to 400 copies from 


turdy easy to handle or store gives many 


years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 


so easy to use even a child can 
The Speediiner offers you greatest 
the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
Hundreds a used by schools and 


teachers throughout the country 


Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


Dept. T2, 1142 Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, Hi. 











-—SPECIAL EDUCATION-—— 


Use the TACTILE-KINESTHETIC approach to 
teach important safety words to retarded children 
Each word has a colored beaded surface and 
clearly Illustrated picture. 
” 
“‘My Guide to Safety’’. 
' ‘ fr ' r for 


h te 





| Touch Incorporated, 


Suite S14A, Dept. A, 703 Market St., San Franci 





5, Calif 


w 


PROFESSIONAL 


LETTERING 
TECHNIQUE 


te for literature 


J 


Stik-a-letter Co. at. 2, sox 1400, Escondice, Calif. 
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The Pony Express 
(Continued from page 23) 


not ridden far when snow began to 
fall. A cold wind buffetesdaorse and 
rider. Darkness them. 
The horse slowed to a walk. William 


began to feel cold and sleepy He 


surrounded 


stopped the horse, dismounted, and 
walked about, flailing his body with 
his arms to restore circulation 

Then, horse and rider went slowly 
on. The night sec med endless, and 
the way so long that William began 
to fear he Suddenly, his 


horse whinnied, and William heard 


was lost 


an answering whinny just ahead. As 
1 lighted cabin loomed into view, he 
knew he had reached a station 

After a quick meal, he mounted a 
horse and set out again, con- 


he could 


fresh 
tent with the thought that 





As a student teacher myself, I 
story of 
the stu- 


was amused to hear the 
the little girl who, afte1 
dent teacher’s first class, ran ex- 
citedly home and called, “Mom- 
my, mommy! Guess what! We had 
a make-believe teacher today.” 
Joyce E. Becker 
tSuckhannon, West Virginia 





rest at the next station. But there 
William found his relief rider lying 
exhausted from his ride through the 
William knew he had no 


but to trv to reach St Joseph 


storm 
choice 
ibout fifty wearily 


miles away. He 


put himself and the mail on a fresh 
horse. He dozed most of the trip, and 
horse follow the trail without 
When the 
stopped at the Pony Express offic: 
in St. Joseph, William half fell off 
then sta mail 


Sleepily, but proudly, he announced, 


let the 


ridance horse finally 


vgered in with the 


The mail has come through, sir.’ 
After such an exhibition of cour- 
William 


a regular Pony Express rider 


loy ilty, ind endurance, 


he caine 


For Primary Scientists 


Continued from page 24) 


light switch to make the light go on 
ind off will teach a primary s¢ ientist 
how the lights in a car go on when a 


door 1s ope ned. 


Outdoors 


Outside the house, there are as 


many interesting things as there are 
inside. In April many of the garden 
flowers are beginning to show. Pri 


mary scientists can look for firsts in 
leaves, and animals in the 
Whe n do the flowers of the 


As soon as they 


flowers, 
rarden 
come out? 


children touch the cen 


barberry 
do, have the 
ters with a pin to watch the flowers 
snap their pollen onto the artificial 
insect visitor 

Have the collect 


twigs of shrubs that are just begin- 


children some 


ning to show the swelling of their 


buds. Ask them to put their twigs in 
water and watch them for a few days 


[ree twigs as well as shrubs from 


near their homes will show flowers 


from many of the buds. Lilac, dog- 
wood, and flowering crab are but a 


(Continued on page 96) 





BUTOBA MT4 


A portable battery-powered, high 
fidelity tape recorder tailored to 
the needs of an educator 


A precision 
product of 
West Germany 


Special Features: 
*Genuine high a 
quency response - 
3% i.p.s. 

*5” reels, maximum recording time - 4 hrs 
*Powered by 8 ordinary flashlight batteries 
for 20-40 hours, replacement cost - $1.60 
eAlso operates on AC current, voltage 
range: 110 to 260v 50 or 60 cycle (or év 

car battery) with converter 

*Dual track & dual speed - 1% & 3% i.p.s 

Separate controls for tone & volume 

eVolume sufficient for even the largest 

classroom use 

Fast rewind & forward 

*Super-sensitive microphone, record at dis- 

tance as great as 25 feet 

*Public address system 

*Only 12 Ibs. complete with batteries 
8219.50 


Write for descriptive literature 


BUTOBA DIV. TURNING CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
34 Park Row, New York 38 


N. Y. cable: Turningam 


performance, fre- 
= 13,000 ¢.p.s. on 

















OF THIS NEW CENCO BOOKLET 
A suggested outline for teaching 
elementary science with recom- 
mended apparatus. 
r 
| Please send my FREE copy of ELEMENTARY | 
SCIENCE APPARATUS—Booklet ES-6. 


Name 
Address 


City 


This heipful booklet provides a ready means 

of selecting, by subject matter, apparatus 

and materials needed to initiate or supple- 
ment elementary science 
courses. Apparatus listed 
meets the science enrich- 
ment intent of NDEA. 
Cenco equivalents of 
items described in the 
1959 “Purchase Guide’”’ 
are indicated. 

Serving education since 1889 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y Irving Park Road * Chicago 13, Ill. 


Branches and Warehouses —Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston « Birmingham « Santa Clara - Los Angeles Tulsa 
Houston « Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver « Ottawa 





cotomsBiA—Perhaps it is too dif- 
ficult a task to try. 

mExico—It is indeed most discour- 
ging. Alas! 

Mexico, ¢ 
leave sadly 

peru-Alas for Simdén 


GOOD CITIZEN Start being neat. great dream. Alas! (Exits 

Litrersue— When? Lights fade out and then up.) 

cHorus~— Begin right now. PAN AMERICA in But Simén 

Litrersuc— Ill try, but I Bolivar’s dream was not to perish, 
know how. Several 

GOOD CITIZEN 
clothes up. 

Litrersug— When? 

cHorus~ Every day! 

GOOD ciTIzEN—At school, keep the 
grounds clean. 

LITTERBUG When 

cHorus~ While you play 

G0op citizen Don't throw things 
out when you're in the car. 

Litrersus~ Why? 

cHorus— [he trash you throw scat- 
ters near and far. 

600p citizen—And be 
near forests and trees. 

uitrersus— Why? 

cHorus— We don’t want a fire. Re- U'he delegate from each 
member, PLEASE } down center aisle 

GOOD CITIZEN } They go 
these things to do? p then es on t and second 

LitrersuG—I'll really try. ps. Pan An erica is seated 

CHORUS BoLivia (the first country to come 
If each and everyone does his duty, down aisle 
We'll keep America full of beauty repr ented. Her citizens are 


Chorus sines the first stanza of that this 
Simon 


War on Litterbugs 

(Continued from page 33) 
cHorus—Good Citizen, here’s a 
litterbug who wants to be like you. 


Litrersu¢—I'm the one. Now, tell 
me, what do I do? 


and the US. 


‘ lombia, 





Bolivar’s 
A] 


don’t . 
made but it 


1890 that the 


ternational Conference of 


itt mpts were 


was not until First In- 


At home, hang your 
\merican 
States was held. This Pan-American 
conference, as it was also called, met 
in Washington, D.C., on April 14. 
Let us see how Bolivar’s dream came 
ains standing 

enter and speak.) 
t hten, United 
lef directly 


Juarez shopping + 


yhtsee vio Algine tramwoy 
. ¥ 
wb 
’ eal 


White Sand onumer 


- 


Horseback riding all yeor 


UNITED states (extending arms)— 


We welcome you to the First Inter- 


American 


very careful 
national Conference of 


otates 


pn nearby mountain 


nation Accomm odatior 


of auditori- 
onto 


hes : 
Can you remember pla m and 


Hurray for you! 


Bolivia is glad to be Ascarate Loke in El Poso 


“different” reasons why 


you'll be glad you included the unique, 
interesting E] Paso area in your vaca- 
tion. And there are many more “rea- 
for you to visit this delightful 
3-state, 2-nation fun country. There’s 
something for every member of the 
family. Let us tell you about them. 


proud 


country is named after 


Bolivar who conceived the EL PASO Sunland Club Dept. 17 

City-County Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send your illustrated des- 
criptive literature on the El Paso 


Grea to 


“America the Beautiful.” 
idea of having a Pan American 
Union back in 1826 
- VENEZUELA Venezuela is glad to be 
The Americas Speak Piso: 


(Continued from page 33) 


sons” 
Nome 

Address 

City, Zo., State 


ented, too. Simén Bolivar was 
in Venezuela, and we are very 
oud of him 

OTHERS (remaining on stage )—We ARGENTINA 
will join hands together. We will a part of this meeting. 


fight together. (They shake hands and spams — Brazil 
th nm, win fhe iy ind each 


\rgentina is pleased to — 





sends me to encour- 


| among American neigh- 


other, t 


PAN AMERICA (7 As the years 


= 
or republics 


cHite—My country, Chile, wishes 





REST 


passed, Brazil secured het 


nd pe nd- 


RELAX 


other countries warred ; ‘ ; S 
phere ; wn 
Simén_ Bolivar can ‘ : ’ a ee 


extend its friendship toward all 


ence from Portugal with little blood 
shed, but the 
te ; a 
with Spain coLomsBiaA—Colombia, too, is inter- 
the Liberat vr of South America i ested in the promotion of 
with José de San Marti 


freedom for th 


republics in the Western Hemi- 


nt America’s 
New Fourth 


Coastline. 


was he, rican ideals 


COSTA RICA Although Costa Rica 
of the smaller South American 


who finally won 

South 

826 that a great dream for the 
Americas began. (Sits. 

Lights fade, then 

rs and 


PERU ent 
second stef Simén Bolivar of Peru 


American countries. It was in 


stand for a democratic 


uf cusA—C.uba 
stands on the of the 


is one of the youngest 
twenty-one American repub- 
but we are happy to attend this 
thinks it would be a wonderful thing International Conference of 
if all the countries in North, Central, 

{ and 


and South 
j 


nerican States 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—Our capital 
discuss common problems in order to ity was settled in 1496. It is the old- 
We could meet in est existing settlement in the Western 
Panama, midway between North and Hemisphere. We ar 
South America 
ter to all the American nations invit- 


America would mee 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 
S.S. NORTH AMERICAN $.$. SOUTH AMERICAN 


This year, more than ever, you'll find a_ All this, of course, is in addition to the 
cruise of the Great Lakes a fascinating other features of a Great Lakes Cruise... 
experience. The great, new St. Lawrence features that bring vacationers back year 
Seaway has brought ships flying the flags after year. You'll enjoy a full week of rest 
of many countries into these waters. Port and relaxation, matchless food, gay ship- 
cities of the Lakes—now wor!d ports— board parties, sunbathing, entertainment 
are bustling with activity. Channels, rivers, and new friends. And all at a low budget 
bays, harbors are being prepared for deep- price. Come along for an exciting and 
draft, ocean-going ships. It’s history in thrilling vacation. See your TRAVEL 
the making! You should see it! AGENT now for details and reservations. 


7 DAYS from $172.50 


plus tax, includes transportation, meals, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


he Ip one another 
proud to be a 
Peru will send a let- part of a movement to bring our na- 
tions closer together 
ing them to this meeting. Ecuapor— Ecuador 
mExICO (enters)—Mexico has re- pendent of Spain in 
invitation for a Pan- help of South America 
American meeting. We will attend Simoén Bolivar. We 
We believe much good will result. our part so that his dreams and hopes 
Ente? Colombia and United for a better United 
States. They stand on the second 
step, too. EL SALVADOR-- We, too, are a small noes 
cotomsBia (to Peru)—Thank you untry, but El Salvador wants a 
for the invitation. We will work with part 


became _ inde- 


»” 


with the 


ceived your great liber- 


want to do 


\merica may 


come true Ask about Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway 


one-way cruises Chicago to Montreal (either way) 
aboard ocean-going passenger-cargo ships of 
the Fjell-Oranje Lines. (Georgian Bay Line, 


Begin your cruise at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
General Passenger Agents. ) 


in the Pan-American dream. Thteeen an tienes 


GUATEMALA~ Let us hope _ that 
country, the (; ter la will grow in uss 


you for a better American world 

UNITED states~ My 
United States, wishes to send two the Pan-Ameri 
delegates My country oc 

peru—Good! (Hesitates is the nd on which Cx 
all! Are there any others? rah ed: therefore, we 
head sadly W th so fe Ww how al tl Ame 
we do anything? (Continued on page 84) 


fulness in Please send me a free copy of your 1960 


ireat Lakes Cruise Booklet 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. | 


MAIL 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 
ee)ti te), | Detroit 26, Mich. Address 


TODAY City 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE. 


in family 


HAITI upies part of Name 
| lumbus land- 
rightfully belong 


Zone State 


ricas 
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are different 





and 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


DIXON “GRADE-MATCHED” 
SCHOOL PENCILS 


KINDERGARTEN GRADE | 
Dixon “Beginners’ ” pencil £308 isa 
large diameter (13/32") round pen- 
cit, with extra soft lead of oversized 
diameter (.166"). Its use eliminates 
finger cramping by holding the fin- 
gers and hand in an open-arch po- 
sition. It develops muscular coordi- 
nation by allowing gradual use of 
the larger muscles. 


GRADES | & 2 
Dixon “Manuscript” Pencil #301 has 
a slightiy smaller diameter shaft 
(11/32") than the #308, to encour- 
maller mus- 
In turn 


age gradu il use of the 


cles of the finger and hand 


the lead softer, blacker and thin- 
ner (.162") than the #308. This off- 
vets the increaged written assign- 


ments in these grades by having 
the lead mark with a lighter touch. 


GRADES 2 & 3 
Dixon “Laddie” Pencil #304 con- 
tinues the muscular development 
started with the #308 and the #301. 
The shaft is the same diameter as 
the #301, but the lead (.136") is 
nearer an aduit lead diameter. The 
lead is blacker, but somewhat firm- 
er to hold a point longer, in keep- 
ing with more written assignments 
in these grades; this pencil equips 
the hand for the final transition to 
an adult diameter (9/32") pencil. 


| =< ae pena iggeenrons 
For FREE sample kit of grade ! 
matched pencils and outline of 1 


classroom procedure for teaching 


HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, i 
write te: 
aarti 


Handwriting Research Dept. EDI-9-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. 4, 
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The Americas Speak 
(Continued from page 83) 


HONDURAS—My country is in the 
center of Central America. We want 
to take part in the Pan-American 
progr im 

mexico My country has always 
interest in Pan-American 
were one of the four who 


shown an 
unity. We 
attended the first meeting in Panama 
called by Simén Bolivar in 1826, 

NICARAGUA— We want peace to pre- 
vail in our world and in our hemi- 
sphere and therefore join our Central 
American friends. 

PANAMA~ My country has always 
had its doors open for new ideas. We 
took part in the meeting of the Amer- 

first Pan-American 
h met here in 1826. 
expresses 


ican States in the 
Conference, whi 

paRAGuar~ My 
the hope that we shall ever be true 
to the policy of good will toward all. 
a frontier land. We can 
benefit from the experience of work- 


country 


, 
I araguay Is 


ing with other nations. 

peru— Through the efforts of José 
de San Martin, Peru became inde- 
pendent of Spain. We are proud of 
our past and look forward to our 
future, which we know is linked with 
that of all our neighbors. 

uruguay Our 
unite with the other 
Western Hemisphere in developing 
the highest 
We are the smallest country in South 
hope to make a 


wishes to 
nations of the 


country 


ideals for Pan America. 
America but we 
good co tribution 

MEMBER NATIONS (/iolding hands) — 
We pledge ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of liberty 
the Western Hemisphere and to lead 
in the these ideals 
throughout the world. 

PAN aAmeRiCA (rising)—And so 
Simén Bolivar’s dream did not per- 
ish. Since the First International 
Conference of American States held 
at Washington, D.C., in 1890, there 
have been many Pan-American con- 
ferences. These meetings have helped 
the member nations to settle disputes 


justice and peace in 


promotion of 


among themselves, to make strides in 
education and improvement of living 
conditions, and to strengthen their 
position among nations of the world. 
Each time the nations met together 
they became move firmly united until 
now the bond of friendship has be- 
come one of loyalty and love. 

Note: The references following the 
play “A Journey to Brazil” include 


materials which could be utilized in 
supplementing this program, 


A Journey to Brazil 
(Continued from page 36) 


SCENE 3 

NARRATOR—The members of the 
Mendoza Family are going about 
their routine tasks as Captain Lindall 
and his passengers arrive. 

As curtains open, Senora Mendoza 
is making a kind of flat cake, the girls 
are sifting some and Senor 
Mendoza is sharpening a knife.) 

uinoatt (calls and waves)—Buenos 
dias, Sefior Mendoza. 

menooza~ Hello, Captain Lindall. 
The great man who flies with the 
birds is bac k, I see, 

tinpaut—I’m glad to see you and 
your family again. (He introduces his 
passengers to the Mendoza family.) 

(Lucy and Greta move over toward 
the Mendoza them win- 
now or sift the manioc.) 

MENDOZA (to Mr. Brown and 
Lindall)—Would you like to come 
into our house? 

BROWN AND LINDALL—Thank you. 
(They start to follow Mendoza.) 

mendoza (turns to speak to the 
other men just as Mr. Brown trips 
Oh, I am sorry that you 


manioc, 


girls to see 


over a stilt 
tripped 

MR. BROWN—O)h, that’s all right. I 
know it is necessary to build your 
homes on stilts because the Amazon 
River and its tributaries flood this 
whole area. I’ve seen it from the air. 

MENDOzA—Yes, the Amazon 
fifty feet in flood time. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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“I was right 





it’s a real, genuine word!” 
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A strong program in Child Develop- 
ment at the University of Minnesota 
(Minneapolis 14) will include courses 
on the Psychology of Atypical Chil- 
dren; Development of Skill, Lan- 
guage, and Thought in the Child; 
Adolescent Development; and Devel- 
opmert of Personality and Social Be- 
havior. Ample provision is made for 
teachers in special fields—speech core 
rection, the educable retarded, the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing, the blind 
and partially seeing, and gifted chil- 
dren. Scholarships are offered persons 
training to educate blind children. 


Seminars on Asia and Africa, to 
help teachers and students keep 
abreast of the changes in these two 
areas of the world, will be provided, 
for the fourth summer, by the State 
University College of Education at 
New Paltz, N.Y. Besides the under- 
graduate program, a graduate pro- 
gram is offered to general elemen- 
tary and early childhood teachers. 
New Paltz, in the Mid-Hudson region, 
is near summer theaters, music fes 
tivals, and an art colony. The college 
maintains a 200-acre camp in the near- 
by Catskill Mountains. 


Summer Study 

















I Name 
jAddress 
Icity 


2 ew ewe 


MEXICO CITY 
COLLEGE* 


SUMMER STUDIES 
FOR TEACHERS 


Summer Quarter: 
June 20 - August 27 


Short Summer Session: 
June 20 - July 29 


WORKSHOPS in: 
Latin American Culture 
June 20 - July 29 


Teaching of Spanish 
(Methods & Practice) 
June 20 - July 29 


Creative Writing (to be 
held in Oaxaca City) 
June 27 - August 19 





“Member of Southern Association of U.S. Colleges 


morass csr ccc sree ee 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 
Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca 
Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send Summer Bulletin to: 


ae 


I am interested in courses of 
(] Teaching of Spanish 
() Latin American Culture 
0 Creative Writing 
O (Others) 











This Year Combine Summer Study with Your Vacation Trip 


To aid teachers in the United States 
who wish to enlarge their training as 
language instructors, Mexico City Col 
lege offers special courses for teach- 
ers of Spanish as part of its Summer 
Workshop in Latin-American Cultare. 
Members see what is being success- 
fully done in foreign-language teach- 
ing in the of Mexico City 
where many instructors are bilingual. 
The college has another workshop 
one in Creative Writing—at its Cen- 
ter of Regional Studies in Oaxaca. The 
college address is Km. 16, Carretara 


Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D.F. 


schools 


At Spearfish, in the South Dakota 
mountain region, the Black Hills 
Teachers College provides two terms 
(June 6-July 8 and July 11-Aug. 12) 
and a Workshop Program (Aug. 13 
24). Art, Conservation, and Health 
Education are stressed. In the area 
are Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial, the Black Hills Passion Play 
(at Spearfish), the Black Hills Round- 
Up (‘at Belle Fourche), 
“Days of °76,” and the famed Home- 
stake (gold) Mine at Lead—with the 
Badlands not far away. 


Deadw ood . 


Syracuse University lists an extra- 
ordinary number of courses, seminars, 
workshops, and practicums in the field 
of Exceptional Children. In all, more 
than 50 are concerned with the range 
from the gifted to the 
tarded. The 
palsied, the blind and partially see 
ing, those with impaired hearing and 
disorders are all 
Division of the 
Univer- 


severely re- 


crippled, the cerebral 


voice considered 


For details, address 
Summer Syracuse 


sity, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


Sessions, 


Early Childhood Education is fea- 
tured by Tufts University in courses 
of the Eliot-Pearson School for nurs- 
kindergarten teaching. The 
Summer Session of this school aims 
unusual 
students to receive initial 


ery and 
to “provide an opportunity 
for mature 
or additional professional instruction” 
in this field. Near by are the Bos- 
historic and cul- 
Yachting and oth- 
Address Di- 
Tufts Uni- 


ton area's scenes 
tural 
er sports are 
rector, Summer 


versity, Medford 55, 


attractions. 
available. 
School, 


Mass. 


University, Evans- 
with 


At Northwestern 
ton, Ill, the Children’s School 
classes for children from 2 to 12 years 
feature of the 
Besides the courses 
Education, 
also concerned with ele- 
mentary be noted: Ad- 
ministration Methods 
and Materials in Physical Education; 
Trends in Music Education; Methods 
of Teaching Speech. There is a work- 
Arts and Crafts in the Ele- 
mentary School. 


is an outstanding 
Summer Session. 
listed under 


these others 


Elementary 
schools—-may 
Principalship ; 


shop in 


To one eager to become proficient 


in the use of Spanish, or gain a 
knowledge of Spanish-American Cul- 
ture, the International Academy of 
Spanish at Saltillo, Mexico, offers 
much. This is the official name of the 
Summer Saltillo State 
Teachers College, where U.S. students 
and teachers of Spanish gather each 
year. For two hours daily every stu- 


Session ot 


dent practices the language with an 
tutor. Miss Mary Wise, 
141, Zion, IIL, is registrar. 
12-day 


individual 
M.A., Box 
After the 
trip may be taken 
City and other places that are espe- 
cially worth visiting. 


session, a escorted 


including Mexico 


At Burlington, facing Lake Cham- 
plain, with mountains rising to the 
east and the west, the University of 
Vermont is attractively placed for 
the summer student. Among timely 
courses is one on Teaching Foreign 
Language in the Elementary School 
(tools methods for teaching 
French). There will also be a course 
Reading and a 


and 


on Improvement in 
Reading Clinic. 


Between June 1 and Aug. 27, a full 
semester of summer study in Audio- 
Visual Communications is possible at 
Indiana University. Included are two 
short sessions, with a regular session 
between them, each of which may be 
arranged for separately if desired. For 
details of AV 
of the Summer Sessions, write to Di- 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 


courses and a bulletin 


rector, 


Overlooking the broad Genesee Val- 
ley, and within easy reach of Letch- 
worth State Park, Stony Brook State 
Park, the city of Rochester, and Dans- 
ville, home of The Instructor, stands 
the New York State College of Edu- 
cation at Geneseo. It lists three 
Twentieth Cent:ry Poli- 
tics and American Democracy, Con- 
servation of Vision, and Standards for 
School Librarians. A Library Depart- 
ment course, Reading of Young Peo- 
ple, is for public librarians but would 
benefit school librarians. Address Di- 
rector, Summer Session, State College 
of Education, Geneseo, N.Y. 


“ orkshops 


Several workshops planned by the 
will inter- 
Audio-Visual 


University of Cincinnati 
est elementary teachers: 

lrechniques and Methods; 
Study; Reading-Study; Intergroup Re- 
lations; Art Education. Further de- 
tails from the Dean, Summer School, 
Cincinnati 


University of Cincinnati, 


21, Ohio. 


The current interest in outer space 
gives special point to Astronomy for 
Elementary Teachers (June 6-17), 
scheduled by Western State College of 
Colorado at Gunnison. If you are 
more concerned with our planet, you 
might prefer Geology for Elementary 
Teachers (June 20 July 1). Education 
oi Exceptional Children (June 6-17) 
is followed by Education for the 
Gifted (June 20 July 1). There is a 
Music Education Workshop from Aug. 
1 to 5, followed by a Masic Camp 
(Aug. 6 20). The full session is eight 
weeks long. 


Summer School courses between 
Jane 13 and July 22 will be scheduled 
by many Augustana 
College. These include not only Edu- 
cation but Art, all the Sciences, 
Speech, Music, Political 
Science, History, Psychology, Mathe- 


departments of 


Sor iology, 


matics, English, and foreign languages. 
\ catalog will be sent by Director of 
Summer School, 


Roe k Island, Ill. 


Augustana College. 


The University of Arizona’s broad 
summer program appeals not only to 
teachers but to undergraduates, 1960 
high and the gen- 


eral public. Besides several hundred 


school graduates, 
courses on its campus at Tucson, it of- 
fers 13 graduate workshops in one or 
the other of two terms (June 13-July 
16; July 18-Aug. 20). At Guadalajara, 
Mexico, the university conducts a spe- 
cial summer school (July 4-Aug. 12), 
in co-operation with professors from 
several other universities. 








minnesota 


sD 


4. 


session 


FIRST TERM 


June 13—July 16 . 


Over 1,000 


SECOND TERM 


July 18—-August 20 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY 


WORKSHOPS 


PROFESSIONAL INS‘ITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY LABORATORY 


RESEARCH 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Lectures 
Golf 


Music 


Swimming 


Plays 


Tennis 


Museums 


Fishing 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 614 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


SUMMER 
FIELD 
STUDIES 


conducted by 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


oft its BLACK HILLS SCIENCE STATION 
BLACK HILLS, S.D. 
Sessions: JUNE 23- JULY 21 
JULY 21- AUGUST 19 
Fully accredited courses include biology, zoology, 
forestry, and geology. Courses taught in field 
Curriculum features course specially designed 
for elementary and secondary teachers. 
Experienced faculty; station well opines with 
14 buildings, scientific instruments and laboratory. 
Students see all parts of Black Hills on plann 
field trips. Costs are moderate. You'll enjoy the 
friendly, Christian atmosphere. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Director of Summer School, Dept. 40FI 


WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, fll. 














THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 4 — AUG. 10 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Fourteenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for elementary and high school 
teachers. Conversation with individual 
tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in English 
at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and 
board in hetel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 
Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading toward de 
grees, credentials, and professional advance- 
ment. Sessions include conferences and work 
shops. Comfortable rooms are available on 
campus 

For Bulletin SS-10 write t 

Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 





SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES + MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION « MANY WORKSHOPS 


UNIVERSITY 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers 
at DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates 


While 


Many advantages 


Director of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 4, II! 
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Time is Flying! 


April... May .. . June—then what? We hope travel’s in the 
picture for you. If it is, won't you let 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


help you plan? We have the facilities and the contacts, and 


we'll be glad to do all we can. 


Suppose you aren't absolutely sure of being able to take a desired 
trip. It doesn't matter. You've spent only four cents—the price of a 
stamp. With material on hand, you'll be all set if the way opens up 
for you to go. Every year, teachers write to us after they return to 


say how much it meant to them to be well prepared. 


How We Can Help You 


Many of you are familiar with the Teacher Travel Service. This explanation 
is for the others: Any educator is welcome to make use of the Service, 
without obligation. We have the cooperation of transportation lines, gov- 
ernment bureaus, oil companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, 
and other organizations interested in prospective travelers. We ask these 


reliable sources of information to send you literature and guidance. 


What We Do Not Do 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the piace of a commer- 
cial travel agency. We do not ask for literature for classroom use. We can- 
not wave a magic wand and place material in your hands in a few days. 
Please allow several weeks for processing your request. A teacher should 


make her own request, not have a pupil do it. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(/# you need more space, use the margin) 
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Trips and Tours 


FAR EAST. The Pacific Area Travel 
Association says that a traveler who 
so desires can now arrange in advance 
to visit homes in Japan, Hongkong, 
India, New Zealand, or Australia.... 
Japan Air Lines have made it possible 
travelers (or even 
to obtain an ex- 


for prospective 
armchair travelers) 
cellent general guide book on Japan, 
written by people who live in that 
country and know it thoroughly. It 
can be obtained for $1.00 by address- 
ing Seeing Japan, P.O. Box 2753, San 
\ new Tokyo 


Shopping Service provides young Japa- 


Franciseo 26, Calif 


nese girl guides to accompany foreign 
visitors. Transportation also is pro- 
and all for free! ... American 
Lines have instituted the 


vided 
President 
Economy Class on the “President Cleve- 
land” and “President Wilson,” offer- 
ing comfortable, low-budget travel to 
Hawaii and lands of the Orient. Major 
improvements in ac¢ ommodations, new 
service, and entertainment features are 
being introduced. Recently the “Presi- 
dent Coolidge” of the same lines car- 
ried to Osaka, Japan, a “retired” cable 
ear on loan from San Francisco for 
display in the Japanese “sister city.” 

. Japan Air Lines, boasting “three 
Seattle, San 


Angeles have 


gateways to the Orient” 
Franciseo, and Los 
opened a modern Il-story hotel, the 
Nikko, in Toyko—-now the world’s 
largest city and said to be the fastest 
growing of all tourist centers. 


TOUR-MINDED? Are you inter- 
ested in traveling on a tour this 
summer? If you will indicate such an 
interest in sending us the Teacher 
[Travel Service coupon on this page, 
we will see that you get information. 
Here are some tour sponsors and op- 
erators we know Bachelor 
Party Tours; Burlington Route; Cara- 
van Tours; Greyhound; KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines; Interna- 
tional; Maupintours; Four Winds 
Travel, Inc.;: Pan American World 
Trailways: United Air 
Universi- 


about: 
Linjebuss 


Airways: 
Lines; University Journeys; 
ty Study Tours. 


AT EASTER, The Annual Wichita 
Mountains Easter Service in Oklahoma 
will be held Sunday, April 17, from 
2:30 to 5:30 a.m. It is a reverent 
portrayal, through pageantry, of 
scenes from the life of Jesus. The 
site is a natural amphitheatre 22 miles 
from Lawton. For further information, 


address David F. Sandstrom, Execu- 


tive Director, P.O. Box 775, Lawton, 


Okla. 


Upper: Montego Bay, one of Jamaica's 
pleasant resorts. Lower: Straw Section, 
Victoria Crafts Market, Kingston. (Photos, 
Jamaica Tourist Board) 


OKAYED BY COLUMBUS. In 
his day, Columbus got around quite a 
bit, so his word on Jamaica is not to 
be dismissed lightly. This Caribbean is- 
land, which he discovered in 1494, he 
called “the most beautiful in the 
world.” Now, as the chief unit in 
the British West Indies Federation, 
with complete internal  self-govern- 
ment, it has a special status which 
adds to its attractiveness. Because it 
combines an ideal climate with re- 
markably varied scenery, it has be- 
come a very popular vacation spot 
Mountains (one 7,400 feet high), 
springs, rushing streams, fine harbors, 
delightful beaches, opportunity for 
drives and favorite sports, plush re- 
sorts and others more modest, metro- 
politan Kingston (with free-port shop- 
ping) contrasted with an interior far 
from the bustling world, natives fond 
of dancing, rhythmic music, and 
handicraftsthese are some of the 
many facets of the gem that is Jamaica. 


WHY TENNESSEE? A 24-page 
booklet, Tennessee, tells much about 
the state in compact form—why it is 
a good place for a vacation, for study, 
or for residence. It will bring the 
teacher up to date on such subjects as 
Tennessee industries, water supplies, 
mineral and timber resources, and 
agricultural products. There are sec- 
vacation attractions, 
recreation, and 
copy, 


tions also on 
TVA, state parks, 
universities. For a 
Division of Information, 


Building, Nashville, 


address 
Tennessee 
Cordell Hall 
Tenn. 
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1. Bamboo is a giant grass 
and not a tree. There are 
many kinds. Two kinds grow 
in the United States. 


Bamboo 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


2. The bamboo stalk is hard, 
smooth, and jointed. Each 
joint is watertight. 


3. Bamboo plants grow best 
where there is lots of rain and 


warm air. Bamboo may grow 
120 feet high. 





a ali 


4. New plants sprout easily 
from creeping roots. Bamboo 


seed is hard to find. 





5. Bamboo sprouts are used 
in chow mein. Young shoots 
are as delicious as asparagus. 
The inside pulp can be candied 
or pickled. 


6. Hollow lengths of bamboo 
are used to carry water to 
gardens. Sections make good 
pails when cut with a joint for 
a bottom. 





7. People who live where 
there is lots of bamboo build 
homes with it. 





8. Furniture, fences, mats, 
screens, baskets, and musical 
instruments are also made 
from bamboo. 





9. The first fish pole a boy 
uses may be bamboo. It is 
strong, but not heavy. 
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you'll agree. 





Why Johnny likes to write 


In the beginning, young fingers have trouble holding the 
pencil; their grip is clumsy, tense, fatiguing. TRY-REX, 
the pen il with the orthodigital shape, overcomes this 
difficulty, fitting so naturally into the fingers, even of the 
very young, that they learn faster and even enjoy writing. 
Advanced students also are able to exercise greater con- 


trol and their writing improves. Try one yourself and 


Write for sample pencils, giving school grade. Dept. I-4 


RICHARD BEST penct company, inc. Springfield, N. J. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home Music is important 
t ! 


you 4 your pur establishes Ormer leader 
hip and bu ‘ t ‘ « At home in spare 
time lear ew proved “ls to teach 
yOouR om, See “ ‘ you lead them 
the ‘ q ver t time Create new inte 
€ n th " the ONLY Home Study 
School wit ‘ we leading t BACHELOR OF 
music ‘ rae y are interested in at 
mail ipon for | rated lesson and booklet Ne 
obligation 


EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. 640, 2000 Go. Michigan, Chicago 16, ti! 


) Pub. School Mus 
Pub. School Mus 
Par Tra g & 
Piano, Tea t Normal 
I Course Cornet-Tr pet 


‘ 
| (Beginner's) Violin 
(Supervisor's) Gjuitar 

| : nging larine 

i. ‘ ree Sax 

' , S t 

ye Hist. & Anal. of Mus ©) Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
Ady. Composition Choral Conducting 

1D Dble. Counterpoint Marching Bend Arranging 

| and 


| Harmony (© Dance B Arranging (© Voice 


Name Age 


Btate 


j Mume experience 


am ee eee eae eee ee ee 








a new 
collection of 
songs for 
every occasion! 





Edited by Elva S. Daniels, the Scrapbook 
of Songs presents 152 favorites from 
The INSTRUCTOR, each with full-page 
accompaniment. The contents are chrono- 
logically arranged for the school year. 
Each page is illustrated with eye- 
catching drawings. The songs from the 
old masters feature a picture and a 
short note of interest about the 
composer. Ready Reference Index. 

96 pages. Hard cover $3.00. Paper 
cover $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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MAKE THE MOST 


or THE CENSUS 


ig you want to be in tune with 
the times, do 


April about the 1960 census 


something in 


First of all, your pupils should 
that taking the 


whim of the present ad- 


know census is 
not a 
ministration in Washington, D.¢ 

Article I, Section 2, ol 


the Constitution requires that the 


but that 


people of the country should be 
counted every ten years 

You can begin by making a list 
of questions on which children 
can base research and reports 


] How has the 


taken in this country? 


long census been 


as new as our 


) 


2. Is census taking 
country or olde 
What bureau of government is 
concerned with the census? 

+t. Why did the 
think a census was necessary? 

». Who is counted? How? 


6. List the many different places 


Founding Fathers 


from which census takers must 
collect 
Or, since 


information 
this is a major elec- 
tion year, some classes might pre- 
fer to combine a discussion of the 
number of members in the House 
of Repre sentatives from each 
state, and the original reason for 
taking Find the Con- 


stitution in an encyclopedia, and 


the census 


have a pupil read this part to the 
How 
does youl 
Congress? Is the 


class many representatives 


state have in the U.S 
number more o1 
less than in neighboring states? 
Besides counting the number of 
people in the country, the census 
taker is exper ted to obtain other 


bureau 


facts so that the census 

can determine 1) how many 
people are working; (2 how 
many kinds of jobs there are; (3 
average salaries or wages for vari- 
ous occupations; (4) how much 
education people have; (5 how 


many children are in school; (6 
what kind of houses people live 
in; and so on, 

If possible, geta sample of the 
card and used in 
the 1960 census. Display them on 
the bulletin 


type of questions asked, and the 


questionnaire 


board; discuss the 
probable reasons for them. 

A child who was at home when 
the census taker called, or may 
have heard his parents discuss the 
form which was mailed to them 
the latter part of March, could 
describe these events. 

After the children are thorough- 
ly familiar with the purpose of 


in Your Classroom 


LESLIE JONES 





the census and duties of the cen- 
sus taker, they could review thei 
knowledve by dramatizing the 
enumerator’s conversations with a 
doctor, mechanic, and others. 
This will be a good time to ex- 
plain that people should be cour- 
teous to the census taker. He will 
card to 
prove that he is hired by a bureau 
of the government to do this im- 
portant work. It 
pointed out that the law requires 
that any information 
taker obtains must be kept confi- 


show an_ identification 


can also be 


the census 


dential 

While one group works on dra- 
matizing 1960 interviews, another 
group might plan to stage a scene 
1790, 


rode 


from our first census, in 
when the US. 
horseback to pioneer homesteads 


marshal 


in the new “back country.” Here, 


children should be cautioned to 
adjust the questions to fit the 
habits and customs of that period. 

The your 


class might make a map display 


“cartographers” of 


showing where the census people 
will be busy in the first weeks of 
April: the fifty states; 
Canal Zone; the Virgin 


the Commonwealth of 


Panama 
Islands: 
Puerto 
Rico; Guam; American Samoa. 

Anothet 
number of members in the House 


map might show the 


of Representatives from each 
state, and the population figures 
based on the 1950 census 

If there are still any “unem- 
ployed” pupils in the classroom, 
they can list ways that census in- 
and demon- 
strate their findings by mock TV 


oO! radio news reports, or puppet 


formation is used, 


shows. For instance, grocery chains 


use census figures to determine 


new locations or expansion re- 
quirements ; automobile companies 
population 
and income; and the agriculture 
department decides on farm and 
crop programs, 

For a “finale,” present the best 
exhibits, 


base production on 


dramatizations, 
maps, and creative writing in a 
“Open 
House,” with all your pupils act- 
ing as enumerators to collect facts 
about the audience which they 
can later tabulate and evaluate. 


reports, 


“Census Assembly,” or 


EpitoriaAL Nore: Mr. Jones’s most 
recent school position was sixth-grade 
teacher in Lindbergh School, Costa 
Mesa, California. He is now a candi- 
date for a master’s degree at Long 
Beach State College, California. 











A Journey to Brazil 
(Continued from page 84) 


(The men enter the house.) 

ereta—I can’t figure out what she 
is doing, can you, Lucy? 

senora—My daughters are sifting 
the manioc. I guess it would be a sub- 
stitute for your bread. 

(Men come back on stage.) 

MR. BROWN— What do you do for a 
living, Senor Mendoza? That is, how 
do you get money for salt and things 
you don’t have here? 

MENDOZA—I collect latex. Pardon 
me, i must attend to some. It must 
be turned. 

tucy—Oh, I have always wanted to 
know about that operation. May we 
watch? How often do you collect it? 

(Senor Mendoza turns the latex 
bali-—a ball of twine on a yardstick.) 

SENORA— My husband goes into the 
jungle very often when the price of 
rubber is hich. 

MENDOZA— There is a rubber tree 
near here. Let me show you how I 
collect the latex. (He goes over toa 
rubber tree and explains the process 
of rubber collecting.) I use a knife 
to cut a gash in the bark. See all 
these gashes? This is an old tree. 
Now, I place a cup here to let the 
sap, or latex, drip into it. 

(Mendoza Boys enter with fish.) 

tucy (points to one fish)—Oh, my 
goodness! What happened to that 
fish? 

MENDOZA soYy—The piranha got it 
before we could pull it into the boat. 

MR. BROWN—I have often heard of 


that can tear an animal into bits in 
a minute, but this is the first time I’ve 
seen the results of their work. 

(Boys throw salt on the good fish.) 

ereta—Why do you salt the fish? 

MENDOZA BOY— The fish would spoil 
in the heat. We do not have refor- 
ificos. 

LINDALL (to the Mendozas)—Thank 
you for your friendliness. Now we 
must fly to Manaus, the crossroads 
for all jungle products. 

(The Mendozas and visitors say 
good-by to one another.) 

SCENE 4 

(Curtain is closed during conversa- 
tion between pilot and control tower 
so new set can be plac ed. Lindall and 
passengers walk in front of closed 
curtains. 

Lucy (looking off stage)—I never 
thought a banana boat would be so 
big 

MR. BROWN-—Shipping bananas is 
big business—like exporting coffee. 

LINDALL—Say, I believe I know the 
captain of his boat! (Norstead ap- 
As I live and breathe, if it 
isn’t Ted Norstead. 

NorsteaD (shaking hands with 
Lindall )—Hello, Dick. I haven’t seen 
you since World War II. 

(Lindall introduces passengers.) 

NorSTEAD— Would you do me the 


pears 


honor of coming aboard my boat? 
All respond enthusiastically and 
follow Norstead off stage 
Curtains open. Chorus off Stage 
sings “Banana Boat Loaders” from 
Music Around the World. Loaders 
follow directions given in the song. 


Lindall and party observe. 
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Musicians” 
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(Curtains close. Lindall, Norstead, 
and party again walk across the stage 
apron.) 

LINDALL (as he and his party are 
leaving the ship) —Well, our next stop 
is Rio de Janeiro. Hate to say good- 
by, Ted. We surely enjoyed seeing 
your ship. 

All bid Captain Norstead good- 
by and thank him.) 

NorsteaD—Showing you around 
was my pleasure. I'll dock in Rio 
later. 


1 | A Special Feature on Display, to help teach- 
ers in the visual communication of ideas 
= A Primary Science Story, “The Tent Cater- 


A Factual Story about Names 

A report of a Field Trip across the Canadian 
Border, and an illustrated article about Pre- 
historic Indian Monuments in Manitoba 

A Primary Unit about Homes and Houses 
Science Experiences with Water, for all age 
levels, by Verne Rockcastle 


MO nM 
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For Mother's Day, all sorts of Things to Make 
for a Party, plus a Play and a Story 
On the cover, Piscasso's painting, "Three 


SCENE 5 

(Plane is back on stage. All enter 
it. A take-off is simulated. Cloud 
Carriers pass by. A large picture of 
Sugar Loaf is shoved into sight.) 

SISTERS Look! There 
is Sugar Loaf 

MR. BROWN That’s one landmark 
no one can mistake. A city in the 
most beautiful setting in the world— 
that’s Rio. You girls are going to love 

(Continued on page 90) 


(in unison) 


the piranha, those steel-jawed fish 


QUALITY and AUTHORITY... 


color photography, film processing, sound recordings . . . all elements of 
the SVE product permit but one standard: “the finest!” Acknowledged authorities in each 
curriculum area create and develop original ‘“word-and-picture” sequences. Then, SVE 
editors utilize the best in visual techniques. Today, all across the nation, educators say, 
“SVE”... to define standards of filmstrip quality! 


Using & Understanding Numbers OUR EVER-CHANGING EARTH 


Fine series. \ ses ‘number” aS- Gr, 6.8. Earth Science or Physical 
pect of familiar objects, situa- 
Geography Units. 


tions so pupils gain earlier grasp 
of abstract number concepts. Ea. NEW! Students enjoy this sim- 
ple, understandable basic knowl- 


35-45 fr. Color. Eligible Title 
III. 

K-1 B5371 One to Five 
B537 2 Five to Nine 
B5373 Nine to Twelve 














VE FILMSTRIPS 


Art and type... 


SPACE and SPACE TRAVEL 
Gr. 6 & up Color, Captions 
NEW! Students today . . . and 
Astronauts tomorrow! Timely, 
intriguing photographs, 
diagrams, show latest and fu- 
turistic aspects of the conquest 


color 


edge on forces in nature affect- 
$5.50 ing the of space. Title III recommend- 
oi man’s life on it. Color photo- ed. Each 41 to 52 frames 
B5374 Learn to Tell Time . $5.50 no — ae ™ eu 
B5375 Penny, Nickel, Dime $5.50 in Space % 
B537 SA—SAVE on ALL 5 $24.75 B4843 Man in Space... $6 A careful check is made. before take-off. 
Gr. 1 B5376 11 to 15 $5.50 B484 4 Space Travel, 
8537 7 Numbers 16 to 20... $5.50 A.D. 2000 36 , ' 
B5378 By 1's, 2's, 5's, 10's $5.50 SAVE $2.40 on ALL FOUR 


Objects, Symbols in: 
B5379 Addition 5.50 B484 S—Set of 4, boxed . $21.60 
5.50 


B537 10 Subtraction 

B53711 Simple Measures $5.50 

B537 SB—SAVE on ALL 6 $29.70 

Gr. 2 853712 By 2, 3, 4, 5 $5.50 
Advancing in Simple: 

B537 13 Addition $5.50 
B537 14 Subtraction $5.50 
Objects, Symbols in: 
B53715 Multiplication ....$5.50 

. 35.50 
$5.50 


B537 16 Division a 

B53717 The Calendar .. 

B537 SC—SAVE on ALL 6 .$29.70 
B537 S—SAVE on ALL 17 $79.45 


earth’s surface and 


graphs, diagrams, captions, topi- 
cal organization, plus frames of _—— 
text, vocabulary, 
questions. Each 41 to 50 frames 


Title III recommended. 
WORK OF: 
B443 3 Ground Water 
B443 2 Wind 
B443 4 The Sea 
B443 1 Running Water 
B443 5 Snow and Ice 
B443 6 Internal Forces 
SAVE $3.60 on ALL SIX 


B443 S—Set of 6, boxed $32.40 


discussion 


in COLOR 


Grades 6 and up. 


JET AGE FLIGHT. 


NEW! Your pupils hear so much about jet power. They'll enjoy 
this story, straight from experts, of how jet engines power the new 
DC-8 planes. (An SVE “special service” filmstrip based on au- 
thentic operational data, Courtesy United Air Lines.) A colorful, 
exciting SCIENCE filmstrip describing jet flight. 32 frames. 


8210-1 in Color with Captions, plus fully illustrated Teacher's Manual 
—_————— maa = ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED:—————— 
Correspond to Titles Deed; | SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 DIVERSEY PKWY., DEPT. 140, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
(] Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. [7] Bill our school. 
(Suggested billing date: .............. ‘aan 


| enclose $ 


Name Title 





KNOWLEDGE 
THROUGH PROJECTED PICTURES 
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School Address 





City Zone State 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE* MICRO- 
PROJECTOR Prepares students 
— | f Jividual microscope study. 
ects slides or live 
bh ens to screen or to 
' r tracing 
10 No. 2605 
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EvEPiect veet-cost way to 
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A Journey to Brazil 
(Continued from page 89) 


the Copacabana Beach Resort Hotel may be set or hung large colored post- 
ers, each of which becomes a back- 
drop for one scene. Ideas may be ob- 
ed | woking at photographs in 

feature of the entertainment there tained by looking at photogray s 
; ; textbooks i id encyclopedias The 
Curtains close while Lindall ets ' 
j / post rs can be placed over one an- 

landing dir ons from the Contr other and taken off as needed 

l wy ‘ Mernat . lirport The plane which is on and off 


and plar nuiates a lane stage throughout the play, may be 


where we are staying. You'll get to 


see some native dances, as they are a 


rested in various ways from just 
uur chairs to something fairly elabo- 


LinDaLL-I suppose sro e designed by some ambitious boys 


you are planning to show ni 
the National Museum her: ! i verted 4 . 
. which the niot ane passengers sit 
ind the Muni pal Stadium I I 
with just their heads showing through 
MR. BROWN Oh, yes id we M tl 
if window 
to have time to go t ; pe Scene 1.—Backdrop: the pyramids 
House and to the Botanical Gardens f the M 1a “oe tig 
Backdrop: drawing of a 
ifé with a man back of it 
may be made where his hand 


practical suggestion is a side view 
ne made on cardboard behind 


ENI 


property man pushes cups 

h the opening into the hands of 

waltress Properties two tables 
or more chairs 

Backdrop: jungle with a 

rubber tree The house 

with thatched roof may be 

dimensional or painted on the 

ckdrop. Property: a wooden trough 


ROD! IN Né S 
PRO CTI Tt t Bac kdrop banana boat 


T} ckor ne T ll scene $< npton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
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An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


ANDREW MOLNAR enjoyed his family, which was made up of 
father, mother, and his brother Joseph, five years younger 
than he The Molnar ked doing things togethe1 Andrew felt 
osest to his father, who frequently boasted that Andrew would 
ome day take over his business. On the day Andrew was born 
Mr. Molnar had changed the sign over his office to read “Molnar 
and Son 

Sometimes when the family was having a good time, Andrew 
and his father liked to teas Joseph Joseph was cood-natured 
ind could take a joke. At times he laughed so hard he would 
cry. Then Mrs. Molnar would say, “All right now, it’s time to 

and all would bk pe aceful again 

Joseph worshiped his brother Andrew and followed him 
around, Often he seemed a nuisance. Andrew found that if he 
teased Joseph just enough to hurt his feelings a little, Joseph 
would keep out of his way for a while 

One day there was nothing Andrew could say to make Joseph 
leave him alone. Finally he blurted out, “You're a pest. No won- 
der Daddy likes me better than he likes you.” Joseph burst into 
tears and ran out of the room. After a while he stopped crying 
His eyes rested on the model boat that Andrew was making 
He walked over to it, smashed it into tiny pieces, and threw 
them on the floor in a heap. Just then Andrew came into the 


rOOM . « «« 


Should Joseph be punished? Do you think Andrew will understand 
why Joseph broke his boat? Who do you think is mostly to blame 
—Andrew, Joseph, or the father? Why? What will happen next? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


_ Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


April 1960 








San Antonio 


for a wealth 
of family fun and 
adventure 


This summer visit San Antonio, where 
you will find a delightful blending of 
historic old and dynamic new. 


The famed Algmo-built 1718 HE See stirring histagiga! @rama 


Stroll flower bordered walks along a 
winding river, revel in the novelty of 
a gondola ride, or enjoy exotic foods 
at a sidewalk cafe. In a unique out- 
door theatre see La Noche del Rio, a 
colorful international revue. Explore the 
Alamo where Crockett, Bowie and 
Travis fought valiantly in 1836. 


.. mod 


All during July, you can see the Drama 
of the flamo excitingly re-enacted 
nightly at Mission San Jose, a National 
Historic Site, along with a gay fiesta 
staged on the beautiful mission grounds. 
Visit three other missions; the Spanish 
Governors’ Palace and gardens and 
charmingly restored La Villita 


Tour old homes or visit museums. Witte 
Museum exhibits outstanding fine art, 
archaeology, natural history, Indian lore 
and transportation. McNay Art Institute 
is filled with the works of 20th century 
modernists: El Greco, Cezanne, Gauguin, 
Picasso and others. Hertzberg Circus Col- 
lection contains world wide circusana. 


" 
ee) 
See air might at Randolph, Kelly, Lack- 
land and other great bases. Bracken- 
ridge Park, one of many beautiful parks 
and plazas, contains an outstanding Zoo, 
museums and other attractions. 
In San Antonio you'll 
find family fun and 
adventure — scores of 
things to do, see and to 
photograph. Write today 
for big FREE colorful 
picture guide book. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
153P Navarro St. — San Antonio, Texas 





New Soribner 
books for 


young 
readers 


Virginia Kahl 


THE PERFECT PANCAKE 
Tilus. in 4 colors by the author. A light- 
hearted story of a goodwife who was 
tricked into being less stingy with her 
wonderful pancakes. Side-sewn, wash- 
able. Ages 5-9. $2.75 


Kenneth Grahame 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


All ages will welcome this handsome 
edition of a great classic, with 8 new 
color illustrations, and the familiar 
sketches by Ernest H, Shepard, Cloth. 

$5.00 





Francoise 


THE THINGS I LIKE 
Illus. in 4 colors by the author. This gay 
book invites children to join in this 
“game” of the things they like. Side- 
sewn, washable. Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Marcia Brown 


UNE DROLE DE SOUPE 
Tilus. in 2 colors by the author. Stone 
Soup now translated for children who 
already read some French. English ver- 
sion also available. Side-sewn, washable. 
Ages 9-12. $2.75 


Alma Kehoe Reck 
CLOCKS TELL THE TIME 


Illus, in color by Janina Domanska. An 
informal history of man’s search for an 
accurate time-telling device, from the 
water clock to the atomic clock. Ages 
7-10. $2.95 


Alice Goudey 


HERE COME THE BEES! 
Illus. in 2 and 3 colors by Garry Mace 
Kenzie. A chance to enter the amazing 
world of the honeybee and to watch bees 
at. their tasks. Side-sewn, washable, 
Ages 7-11. $2.50 


Jeanne Carbonnier 


CONGO EXPLORER 
Tilus. with photographs and a map. An 
absorbing portrait of Pierre Savorgnan 
de Brazza, the explorer who used peace- 
ful means to explore the French Congo. 
Cloth. Ages 12 and up. $2.95 


Ellen and Attilio Gatti 


THE NEW AFRICA 
100 photographs, maps. An entirely new 
book that gives a graphic picture of the 
hopes and struggles of Africa’s new 
nations. Cloth, Young adults, 
A World Background Book. $3.95 


Christine Weston 


CEYLON 
Photographs and maps. A vivid portrait 
of modern independent Ceylon, by the 
author of Indigo. Cloth. Young adults 


(and adults). 
A World Background Book, $3.95 














CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'’S SONS | 


Using 
the Poster 
on Page 27 


"The Shoe Store" is the eighth in 
a series of ten posters featuring 
photos of a girl and a boy in friendly 
community places. 

The family’s happiness, shared by 
the shoe-store clerk, will elicit re- 
sponsive smiles from your youngsters, 
and make an opportunity to point out 
that happiness is something to share. 
Would Linda be as happy if Jack 
pouted because he was not getting 
new shoes too? 

The photographer wisely avoided 
showing Linda's choice of shoes. No 
doubt your little girls will express 
their preferences. Some may want to 
bring their best shoes to school to 
show their classmates. Pictures of 
shoes may be cut from magazines and 
catalogues and displayed. They will 
come in handy when the children play 
“going to the shoe store.” 

Why is the man measuring Linda's 
foot? Why couldn't he just look in- 
side her old shoe to find out the size? 
What does he measure besides the 
length of her foot? How can you 
measure your foot without the special 
piece of equipment used in the shoe 
store? (Practice measuring one's own 
feet.) 

Perhaps the clerk will ask Linda and 
her mother what she wants to use her 
new shoes for—Sunday, play, or 
school. He may have different styles 
and colors to show her. Perhaps one 
style is slightly more comfortable 
than another of the same size. Why 
might this be? 

What can happen if a shoe doesn't 
fit or if a girl's or boy's feet grow so 
fast that the shoes are too small be- 
fore they are worn out? You might 
show the film “The Danger Line,” 
which emphasizes the necessity of 
wearing properly fitting shoes (In- 
stitute of Visual Training, Inc., 40 E. 
49th St.. New York 17), or “The 
Walking Machine" (American Foot 
Care Institute, Inc., 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19). National Foot Health 
Council, Inc., Phoenix Bldg., Rockland, 
Mass., conducts an educational pro- 
gram for better foot care. Free pam- 
phlets and posters are available. 

How the clerk locates the shoes he 
wants from the many boxes lining the 
store walls is a mystery to many 
adults as well as children. Perhaps a 
committee could call on a local shoe- 
store proprietor or manager and ask 
questions. They might bring to class 
a shoebox or two and point out what 
they learned about the markings. 

How the shoes get into the boxes is 
probably as vague as how milk gets 
into bottles or cartons, to children 
who have not observed or studied 
about these processes. A trip through 
a shoe factory may give pupils much 
insight, but sometimes seeing a movie 
is even more helpful. “If the Shoe 
Fits" (Institute of Visual Training, 
address above) is a free film in color 
showing each step in the modern 
manufacturing of shoes. 

What besides leather shoes are sold 
in shoe stores or shoe sections of de- 
partment stores? (If the children 
aren't sure, some of them might go, 
perhaps to more than one store, to 
observe and report.) 

When Linda gets her new shoes, 
what are some of the things she can 
do to take care of them? (This might 
be a good time to establish a shoe- 
shine section in a corner of the class- 
room to be used at odd moments as a 











TOURS OF EUROPE 
FOR TEACHERS... 


(which one will you take?) 


Here are six Air France tours of Europe specially designed to give you 
the most for your money in travel, sightseeing, study and fun. They 


each emphasize, 


however, a different area in which you may have a 


special interest. Look them all over carefully and pick the one that best 
suits your own particular requirements. All six tours feature timesaving 
transatlantic flights non-stop both ways aboard Air France 707 Inter- 


continental Jets. “Fly now 


pay later” 


plan available. See your Travel 


Agent for complete information or write Air France, 683 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. or use coupon on page 97. 


European Highlight Tour 
7 Countries—31 Days—$792 


This escorted tour hits the highlights 
of Europe, offers maximum comfort, 
maximum economy. Not a fast shuf- 
fle—you see everything! Visit Brussels, 
drive through Germany along the 
Rhine and see the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Drive via Innsbruck 
to Venice, Florence, Rome. Spend 4 
days visiting St. Peter’s, the Cata- 
combs, the Forum, Colosseum—all of 
Rome! Continue via Pisa, Nice, Lu- 
cerne to Paris for 3 full days of sight- 
seeing. Departures from New York 
between April 29 and September 2. 
Everything included in one low price, 
$792 complete. 





Educational Tour of Europe 
7 Countries—46 Days 


Study and travel are featured in this 
cultural tour program. You'll visit 
Paris, Rome, London, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam and 11 other major cities. 
You'll hear talks and have discussions 
on history, economics, politics; visit 
European families; go sightseeing- 
generally see and do more than the 
average traveler can. Tour departs 
July 5 from New York. Tour price in- 
cludes meals, hotels, transportation, 
everything for $1,395 complete. 


Tour Europe 
7 Countries—27 Days 


This is the traditional “Grand Tour” 
with appropriate modern extras. You 
visit Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Rome, London and other major cities 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany and England. 
Plenty of time to sightsee everywhere. 
Special treat: a performance of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau (given 
once a decade). All transportation, 
meals, hotels included in tour price 

$984.20, complete from New York. 





Study and Travel in Europe 


Special 60-day study-travel program 
includes two courses at the Ecole des 
Cadres du Commerce et des Affaires 
Economiques plus a choice of three 
30-day tours, the itineraries of which 
include all major countries of conti 
nental Europe. Courses: 40-hour sur 
vey of current European political and 
economic situation and introduction 
to contemporary French art and liter 
ature; 30-hour French language 
course. Tours: Scandinavia—Soviet 
Union, Mediterranean Europe, From 
the Alps to the Sea. Complete pro- 
gram from $1,375 from New York 


Escorted Tour of Europe 
10 Countries—30 Days 


Tour features close-to-the-country 
sightseeing by de luxe motorcoach. 
Visit major cities in Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, Monaco, 
France and England, See the Euro- 
pean countryside, small villages, 
mountains, rivers that air travelers 
often miss. Tour escort travels with 
you. All-expense price including 
hotels, meals, transportation — only 
$1,070, complete from New York 


Southern Europe and 
North Africa Escorted Tour 
10 Countries—44 Days 


Here’s an extraordinary itinerary that 
features unusual extras! You visit the 
Casbah in Tangier, spend an evening 
watching gypsy dancers in Granada 
and enjoy the thrilling show at the 
Folies Bergére in Paris. You'll sight- 
see in Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Lu 
cerne, Baden-Baden, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Venice, Sorrento and Rome with 
many exciting surprises planned en 
route. 8 departures between April 17 
and September 1. Complete tour cost 
from New York only $1,283 


-AIR;:FRANCE SEM 


part of a general better-grooming 
RLO'S FASTEST JETLINER/WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


campaign.) 
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How to spend 
six wonderful weeks in 


HAWAII 
for only *569 


(includes trans-pacific air fare) 





Attend the University of Hawaii's exciting study if you wish, under a distinguished 
Summer Se nin 1960! Enjoy a summer faculty at the famous Summer School of 
of travel and tun a wonderful six weeks the University of Hawaii...the first session 
program sharing the companionship of held in the 50th State 

interesting men and women from all over You leave for Honolulu by ship or air in 
the 1. Live in carefree luxury at a mid-June. Return by August 6 But weurge 
famous Waikiki Beach hotel enjoy tas you to act now. Write or mail coupon for 
cinating Island trips and social events (22 1960 Application and illustrated Bulletin 
in a the Pacihe by ship on to Dr. Robert FE. Cralle. Director, Univer- 
Matson or air on | ted, NWA or PAA (jets sity Study Tour to Hawaii, 2275 Mission 


ivailalite ' vw as little as $569. And Street, San Francisco 10, California. 


HURRY! RESERVATIONS LIMITED + MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Attention: Dr, Robert E. Cralle 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


FREE! Please send Hawaii Summer Session information to: 

















watch your 
PRIMARY PUPILS 


respond to 
Picture - Language 
Marking 





Marking papers with 
RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 
®@ encourages pride and desire for improvement 





Very Good ® saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism in the child's languoge... 
brings pupil ond teacher closer in the desire for improvement ond 
choracter building 
Dozens of schools hove proved the procticol value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
STAMP SETS. Prove their helpfulness in your school, without obligation. 
big Thousands in use in schools 4 Kijg . 

) all over the countr $4.50—6 Kits $3.95 ea. 
FREE xtra Stamp Pad (Green ink) for each kit 

“ 


hen money accompanies order 


—— SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 
SEND COUPON NOW . 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P © BOX 607 «+ Highland Park, til 













he 








, ) SEND SET OF 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK PAD, ! 

Use it in your class RACK plus EXTRA STAMP PAD. ENCLOSED IS $4.50 1 
! SEND SIX KITS AT $3.95 EA. TOTAL $23.70 i 

for 70 Days FRE SEND KIT | WILL PAY IN 10 DAYS OR RETURN KIT. 
a ' 

Complete set includes 6 Nome__ - ; 
Iliwstrated Stamps, ink Address 1 
Pad and Desk-Top Stamp H 
Display Rack. Return Set City Zone H 

in 10 days if not fully Mn 
satisfied! School G H 
SSS SESS SF eee 
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April’s Bulletin Board 






Goes Abstract 























STRANGE THINGS are happening to our bulletin 
board this month. (In case you haven't checked late- 
ly, anamorphic means “characterized by progressive 
complexity."') Why not try these "arnoebas” in char- 
coal or soft pastels, working with areas of light and 
dark? Naming them should prove interesting, too. 




















SS The four functions of FINGER PAINTING, 
1} Be according to authorities, are: educational, 

. wl artistic, recreational, and therapeutic. What 
more could you possibly want? See pages 
38 and 39 for helpful hints on this medium. 










Crayoned SCRIBBLE DRAWINGS 
are simple and pretty, and every 
child can achieve satisfactory re- 
sults with them if you keep in mind 
that “realism is not necessarily a 
form of good art." 




















—_ --——_- ---—_—" 



















Some of your more daring upper- 
graders will enjoy using the tools 
for STENCIL DESIGN. (Ask the art 
department for assistance.) Either 
chalk or water color will finish the 
prints nicely, but you might intro- 
duce India ink with some very ef- 
fective results. 








DRAWING and PAINTING in 
oil or tempera will allow children 
to record their reactions to ex- 
periences in an uninhibited man- 
ner. Use the basic, bright colors 
for the very young. Older chil- 
dren will delight in interpreting 
the color wheel. For variety, try 
the dry-brush technique. 


Upper-grade pupils will show 
much originality in HOOKING 
with yarn or cotton strips on 
burlap stretched over a simple 
frame of wood or cardboard. 
More satisfaction may be 
gained if the design is first 
sketched on the burlap and the 
probable colors are chosen. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 





The Water of Life 
(Continued from page 79) 


son who helped us with his sword 

and bread when we were in trouble.” 

The old king thought, “What have 
I done? Is it possible that my son is 
innocent? I wish he were alive so I 
could ask him.” 

When the hunting master heard 
how the King felt, he decided to tell 
him that his son still lived. 

The King sent messages to the rul- 
ers of all nearby countries. “Let it 
be known far and wide that my son 
is welcome to come home. I will re- 
ceive him with love, honor, and for- 
giveness.” 

Now the beautiful princess began 
to prepare for the prince’s return. 
She ordered her servants to build a 
road paved with gold and jewels. 
When it was finished, she called her 
family and servants and said, “When 
a prince comes to claim me for his 
wife, watch closely. If he rides over 
this street, he is the true one. Wel- 
come him. If he looks at it, and then 
rides along the side, do not let him 
into the castle.” 

About this time, the oldest prince 
arrived at the golden street and he 
thought, “What a wonderful road! It 
would be a pity to ride on it.” He 
turned his horse to the right and 
rode beside it to the castle. When he 
reached the gate, the people told 
him, “You are not the true prince. 
You may not enter.” 

When the second prince came, he 
rode to the left of the street, and 
was not admitted to the castle. 

When the year came to an end, the 
youngest prince said to himself, “Now 
I shall ride to my princess.” When 
ke came to the street, he didn’t seem 
to notice the gold and jewels. He 
rode directly up the center to the 
castle. The servants welcomed him, 
and the princess said, “We know you 
are the true prince.” 

When the wedding was over, the 
princess told him, “Your father has 
forgiven you. He wants you to go 
home.” 

At the old king’s castle, the prince 
explained everything to his father 
The King said, “But, son, why didn’t 
you tell me before?” 

“T wanted you to have the water of 
life,” said the prince. “I knew that 
I had gotten it for you. If my broth- 
ers wanted to take credit, they could 
have it. Besides, they threatened t« 
kill me if I told you. And”—here he 
turned to his bride—“I wanted to 
live to marry my princess!” 

“Your brothers must be punished,” 
said the King. But the princes had 
already left. They traveled to far 
countries, and never returned. 

ACTIVITIES 

To Talk Over Together 

1. Would you like to have the two 
older princes in your Scout Troop 
or school class? Why? 

. Why did the dwarf help the 
youngest prince? 

. Why didn’t the youngest prince 
hide the water of life from his 
older brothers on the ship? 

. The youngest prince didn’t tell 
his father about the way his 
brothers cheated him. Does this 
mean he was a coward? Explain 
how you feel about this, 


5. Why did the princess test the . The dwarf stood before him. 12. The prince was astonished! 


princes who came to claim her? 5. He was in a narrow mountain 13, He was not admitted to the castle. 


6. Why didn’t the two older princes pass. 14. If my brothers wanted to take 


ride on the golden street? . The king gave his permission. credit, they could have it, 


For Your Word Treasury . “I can search for it,” said the From Another Point of View 


Sz 


Use other words which mean the prince. Tell this story as the King might 
ame for the words in italics: . The castle was enchanted. have told his wife, if she had been 
1. The oldest son pleaded with his . I was freed from the wicked spell. away for a year. 

father. . He bolted out of bed. Looking for Suspense 
2. I will be his favorite son. . I bewitched them because they Which part of the story did you 
3. I will inherit the kingdom. were rude. find most exciting? Why? 
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Columbia’s “Do-Re-Mi” at the Head 
of the Class in Popularity! 


A RECORD BREAKING RECORD 


Already in over 15,000 class rooms, Colum- 
bia’s “Do-Re-Mi” is being played before 
charmed (and learning) listeners! Never 
before in recording history has a record 
been so enthusiastically received by 
teachers. And why not? Here is a quality 
Columbia Hi-Fi record featuring the 
youngsters who sing in the smash musical 
“Sound of Music” (see LIFE Magazine, 
November 23, 1959) directed by fabulous 
Mitch Miller . . . with a harmony and 
rhythm that will set both you and your 
class a’singing and a’swinging while they 
learn their do-re-mi’s! 


Your class must have this record...this ‘what can 
you lose?” offer makes it easy 


As Columbia's national school and library _ records. That’s why we are making thefollow- Third, with this package will be a coupon 


| distributor, Spencer Press offers you this ing offer:” worth one dollar when applied towards any 





delightful record on a “‘what can you lose?” Here’s what this “record breaking” pack- subsequent purchase of Columbia records 
basis. According to N. H. Gilbert, Spencer age consists of . . . First, the new Columbia from Spencer Press. 

Press Director, “the eager reception of ‘Do- Hi-Fi recording of “Do-Re-Mi", described Truly, this is a “what can you lose?” offer 
Re-Mi’ among so many teachers has con- above. (Alouette is onthe ‘flip’ side) Second, that you can’t afford to overlook. Send the 
vinced us that this fine record deserves a Spencer Press’ new catalog of Columbia coupon below with a dollar bill (check or 
place in every class room. It willbe a warm School & Library recordings arranged by money order will do) and get ready to sing 
introduction to the fuil library of Columbia curriculum areas—an invaluable reference. your ‘“*Do-Re-Mi's”! 


By the way — 
Have you seen Spencer's new folio of Teacher's Obtain tad iincliaintlaiai il hiiittin intial 
Source Guides? They are amazingly helpful in find- 
ing and assembling material for use in teaching 
all subjects in all pos he Contain practical iieenmee 7 SPENCER PRESS, INC. Fill in and send this coupon... and for further information, check 4 
tion, including bibliographies, and are especially . Please send me my copy with your Spencer Press representative. 
useful if you have access to the 18 volumes of of Columbia’s “Do-Re-Mi”’ 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Cost is nominal. > nq the latest edition of 
Ask your Spencer Press representative the Spencer Press-Co- TEACHER'S NAME 
 eeseeasessaaaseeeamemmaemmees | lumbia School & Library 
= Record Catalog. | enclose 
SPENCER PRESS, INC. one dollar ($1.00) which SCHOOL 
| understand will be ap- 
plied against any subse- 
quent purchase of Colum- 
bia records from Spencer 
Press. a —— ZONE STATE 


PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
... THE CHILDREN’S HOUR... OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 
SCHOOL 4 LIBRARY DIVISION 
179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS > 


ADDRESS 


A 
mA, lll lt, l,l, lll, ll. lll as, ir. he. 
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Games for 
April Fool’s 
Day 


KATHRYN W. MEALS 


WOULD 
YOU LIKE 
TO WRITE 

MORE 

LEGIBLY? 


.. . @64-page songbook 
with 51 primary songs and 
piano accompaniment 


fa) 
Mandi "gp 
Wade 











Here is a re-issue—-in one volume,—of 





the collections of primary songs by Marie 
Whitbeck Clark. Popular with teachers 


everywhere, these songs have attractive 


RIL FOOL’S DAY is a day for | 
on a dy t = ve fun. The More Features of: 
ee ee ae eee NOBLE'S HANDWRITING SYSTEM 
tricks should give the = ked one America's most widely adopted handwriting 
a laugh, as well as the trickster. system. Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. Grades 1-8. 


Teacher's Refresher Course 


melodies, infectious rhythm, and subjects 
within the child’s interest and experience. 
Composed with dramatic action in view, 
the songs abound in ideas to inspire the 


child. It Is to Laugh 





mr me eae 


Six sections ; 


included in the book: Things I See, Animals, 


Nursery Rhymes, Fun Outdoors, Holidays, and Something Special. 


The Wire-O binding insures a sturdy book that will lie flat on the 


piano when in use 


Another addition to the Instructor Handbook 


Series, this collection of songs is sure to be popular with primary 


children 


Priced at just $1.50 each. 


| 


IN 460 l 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me 
@ $1.50 each 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Name 


City, Zone, State 


copies of Sing Me a Song 
Total $ 


Payment enclosed. 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Where Today Meets Tomorrow 
in the Teaching of Science 


Just Published... 


SCIENCE TODAY 


for the Elementary-School 
Teacher 


by John Gabriel Navarra and 
Joseph Zafforoni 


Applies up-to-date methodology to all the 
basic areas of science education, with the 
methodology woven in with the subject fields 


Consolidates science subjects into related areas 
and presents these in three major, easily teach- 
able units. i.e, Air, Weather, and Aviation; 
Space, Time, and Earth; Matter, Energy, and 
Life 

Builds up concepts of atomic science, space, 
and great areas of current science interest in 
ways the pupil can understand 


Contains over 200 challenging experiments 


Treats extensively of facilities and materials 
for use in carrying out a successful science 
program 


Sets forth specific guides for measuring pupil 
understanding of science principles 


ROW, PETERSONLAND COMPANY 


EVANSTON 


ILL 


ELMSFORD, N.Y 
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“It Is to Laugh” is a good game 
for April Fool's Day, and here’s 
how it is played 

One of the players is blindfolded 
and holds a cane I he othe players 
form They 
move around until the blindfolded 
player taps the floor with the cane. 


a circle around him 


folded player points with the cane 
and says, “It is to laugh.” The 
player nearest to where the cane is 
| pointing puts the end of it close to 
his mouth and laughs. The blind- 
folded player guesses who it is. If 
correct, they exchange places. If 
not, the blindfolded player keeps 
trying until he guesses correctly. 





Fool in the Circle 

Another game that is fun is 
called “Fool in the Circle.’ The 
player who is chosen as the Fool 
sits cross-legged in the center of a 
circle. The circle must be small 
enough so that the Fool can reach 
the other players. 

They walk around him, saying, 
“Fool in the Circle can’t catch 
me.” If the Fool can tag one of 
them, while remaining seated, that 
player becomes the Fool. 


April Fooling 

A quiet game, but one that is 
fun, is “April Fooling.” 

An April Fool is chosen and he 
leaves the room while the other 
players choose a word. Then the 
Fool is called back. The Fool asks 
questions such as “How do you 
April Fool?” “Am I April Fool- 
ing?” “Why do we April Fool?” 
and so forth. The player questioned 
must give true answers without re- 
vealing the word itself. 

If he does give away the word, 
he becomes the Fool. If the Fool 
cannot guess the word after ques- 
| tioning every player, he must per- 
| form some stunt and another Fool 
| is chosen. 


April Fool 

lo play “April Fool!” the play- 
ers form a large circle and join 
| hands. The Fool runs around out- 
side the circle. When he separates 
any two players, they must run in 
opposite directions around the cir- 
cle. When they meet, they must 
shake hands and say “April Fool” 
three times. The Fool replaces one 
of them in the circle. The first run- 
ner back rejoins the circle. The 
other becomes the next Fool. 








Then they stand still, and the blind- | 


NOBLE’S 
HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY ouu$2.50 


A Teacher completing the exercises in this text 

satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate of 

Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and Noble, 

| Publishers, Inc. 

Manuscript Writing Made Easy — 75¢ 
Write for Free Descriptive Catalog IN 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


* New York 3, N.Y 





67 Irving Pl 





HAVE YOU 
REMEMBERED @ 


National Society 
for Crippled Children 
and Adults 
23 W. Ogden Ave, 

Chicago 12, Ill, 





TRAVEL ADVERTISERS 


wn nee Instructor 


are your Best Guide to a 
holiday, trip, or vacation. 


‘CARIBBEAN HOUSEBOAT— 
VACATION 


Luxury tropical Houseboat, fully furnished, 
powered dinghy, location beautiful St. 
Thomas harbor. $100.00 per week. 
Airmail Henrichsen Box 132, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 




















Teachers 


WHAT ONE PICTURE DID 


FTER reading a story in a popular magazine, 
I clipped the picture of a Negro child used 
as illustration—a lovely study in muted browns, 
tans, rusts, beiges, and gray-blacks, highlighted by 
the red and blue of the child’s dress. I mounted 
the picture in a walnut frame and hung it prom- 
inently in the classroom without comment. Ev- 
ery child who came along studied it. Groups 
admired it. All accepted it tolerantly 
After the children became “at home” with the 
picture, I introduced them to the poem, “Some 
Children Are,” by Jo Tenjford Oslo. (Single 
copy may be obtained free from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 43 
West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y.) Some of the 
pupils found illustrative pictures of children of 
various races in texts and magazines. Unob- 
explained why we do not use 


, 


trusively, I 
derogatory terms in referring to other races. 

In a later session, we discussed outstanding 
persons of other races on which we had some 
materials, Ralph Bunche, Marian 
Anderson, and Paul Lawrence Dunbar. The ex- 


including 


ercises deeply dented the children’s tendency to 
provincialism and intolerance. SADIE G. LASLEY 


EASTER PARADE 


NE of the highlights of the pre-Easter week 
O at our school is the parade of the kinder- 
garten in which each boy wears a shiny black 
top hat and his “lady” wears a gorgeous flow- 
ered creation. To make the girls’ bonnets, we 
use a construction-paper foundation, a modified 
semicircle cut from a 12” x 18” sheet, on which 
is stapled a 1” x 36” strip of crepe paper for ty- 
ing under the chin. While the bonnet is still 
flat, the children paste tissue-paper flowers of 
pastel colors over the entire surface. These are 
made by crumpling separately five layers of tis- 
sue paper cut in 3” circles and stapled together 
at the center. When the surface is covered, the 
teacher staples the bonnet into shape to fit each 
little girl’s head. 

The boys’ hats are made of oak tag. A strip 
9” wide makes the crown, and the round brim 


elp 


ile 


nother 


is 3” wide. After the two pieces have been col- 
ored black, we staple the crown to fit each boy’s 
head and slash the bottom at 2” intervals. The 
slashed brim is then folded out and stapled to 
the underside of the brim. The results are very 
gratifying and the children have something won- 
derful to take home. LOIS H. CLAPP 


READ AND TELL 


ow the children in third grade love “Show 
H and Tell’! If only they had the same en- 
thusiasm for reading! Why not “Read and 
Tell’? I introduced the children to books con- 
taining short poems and suggested that each 
child become acquainted with a poem and read 
it to the class. Later I brought storybooks for 
them to read silently, and to read a favorite 
paragraph orally. I also encouraged the children 





EASTER BUNNIES 


"patie Easter bunnies can be used for party 
prizes, place cards (with names written on 
their sides), or set in shredded cellophane nests 
for centerpices for the Easter table or for chil- 
dren to find on Easter morning. Buy white eggs 
and hardboil them, chill in cold water, and let 


to bring books from home and the library for 
“Read and Tell.” Not only have the slow read- 
ers become enthusiastic, but the shy ones have 
lost their timidity. SARAH BRODY 


COLORED RICE PLACE CARD 


ARTY place cards can utilize material brought 
from home—in this case, rice. Use a narrow 
vertical panel of white construction paper, 7” x 
2”, and fold back a portion to stand. On the 
front draw a tulip and color it as desired. In 
small cups put a little water and drop in tem- 
pera or water color in tulip colors. Next drop 
in grains of rice and soak a few minutes. Re- 
move and dry on a paper towel. When the rice 
is dry, glue the grains along the tulip, stem, and 
leaf outlines. Write a guest’s name at the top 
of the card. AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


INDEXED NOTEBOOKS 


A‘ THE years passed, I found that my stack 
of Instructors grew, and that I could 
never remember where I saw that wonderful 
article on art, or science, or language, and so on 
Now, as each month’s issue arrives, I go through 
it and all previous issues for that month, and 
clip ail items that I believe I can use—this year 
or any year—and paste them in indexed, loose 
leaf notebooks. This takes very little time each 
month, and I can now lay my hands on infor- 
mation about almost anything I need. (Other 
teachers in my building borrow pages and are 
most happy with my system.) On the rare oc- 
casions when I find two desired articles back to 
back, I merely copy the briefer item on a fresh 
page, JACQUELINE M. SHANK 


MESSY DESKS 


a what teacher doesn’t find them? Try this. 
Put a little note in the good-looking desks 
saying, “I like your neat desk.” The news 
spreads like fire and each child tries to see how 


many notes he can get. MILLISON SCHMOLL 


them dry thoroughly. Cut ears out of pink 
drawing paper and glue them on the big ends of 
the eggs; then draw eyes, mouth, and whiskers 
below them. Color the eyes pink. Now add white 
cotton batting for the tail. 

If you have an Easter party, decorating these 
bunnies can be part of the fun, with a prize for 
the best one. GERTRUDE A. SPRINGER 
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So Next Year You 
Will Be a Principal! 


Continued from page 6 
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A Journey to Brazil 
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Backdrop Sugar Loaf 
M 
Backdrop: hotel interior 
the harbor as though 
h French doors Prop- 
for spectators, potted 
REFERENCES 
From the B in Government 
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fully illustrated ind = informative 
booklet ntitled Bra th photo 
offers wd co rye uggestions for 
the dancers in this play. A free travel 
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Be sure to refer to encyclopedias 
to supplement your textbook infor- 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 





NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send a 


w 





= 


copy of your new unit, Arithmetic Gains 
New Meaning, offered by World Book 
Encyclopedia 


DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5 


4 MISSOURI, "HEARTLAND OF HOSPITALI- 
TY."" Send FREE, 32-page full-color bro- 
chure Missouri Spectacular 


= 


«) 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT—4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class 
room Study Unit, ‘Science is Method'’ in 
color 


DAVID KAHN, INC. Free information 
about new Wearever ink Cartridge Pen 


TEACHING GUIDE ON RUSSIA. Send me 
your brand new teaching guide on Russia. 
From F. E. Compton & C 


4B PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Sam- 
ple copy of the publication, Classroom Clip- 
per, which presents information on aviation 
education and includes in each issue a geog- 
raphy study unit Adventures Educa- 
tio directory of educational tours; also 
list of Pan American educational materials 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
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i? 


20 


master School Bulletir showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-master Felt Tip 
Pen; Brite-line circular showing ways to use 
the Brite-line marker 





SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. Dean of Summer Session of 
fers teachers helpful, complete bulletin on 
the University of Minnesota 


4-PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. Send me 
further information about Indians of the 
Americas books, plus complete catalog of 
LOOK-READ-LEARN books to supplement 
Social Studies, Science and reading pro 
grams 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. Com 
plete information on the Esterbrook Hand- 
writing Kit for use in elementary grades 
See ad Page 70 this issue 


CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL - for 
all grades. Please send me your catalog 


of teaching aids for all grades Beckley 


Cardy.) 


CANADIAN VACATION KIT. This kit in- 
cludes a pamphlet on Summer Courses in 
Canada plus details on arts and crafts 
courses to be conducted in the provinces of 
Canada this Summer 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit 


NEW WORLD BOOK READING AND STUDY 
GUIDE. 16 page full color reading and 
study guide announcing the 1960 edition 
of World Book Encyclopedia—now expand- 
ed to 20 volumes 


ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AP- 
PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suggests many exper 
ments teachers can use to instruct young 
people in basic science. Includes full in- 
formation on new Mobile Laboratory Cen- 
tral Scientific Company 


AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. Uni'- 
ed Air Lines have complete listing and or- 
der form of free Aviation Education Ma 
terials available from their School and 
College Service 


EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Piease send 


me folder on Mexico's Central Route 


BROCHURE ON MUSIC FILMS. Coronet of- 
fers descriptive material on 18 films to help 
teach music in Intermediate grades. 


24 CHILDRENS PRESS. 





22 TRAVEL BY SANTA FE STREAMLINERS. 


Please send me literature featuring Santa 
Fe Streamliners to Texas 


233 E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 


Announcement of Dutton Spring 1960 Books 
for Children and Young People 









Send me further in- 
formation about FRONTIERS OF AMERICA 
books with exceptionally broad interest and 
reading levels, plus illustrated 4-color cata- 
log of all Childrens Press books 


25 4PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please send 


reprint in color of your World Book class- 
room study unit, ‘Research Is the Fourth 





2@ TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
me information concerning travel to Eastern 
Europe 


27 THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 


146-page illustrated catalogue of Viking 
Junior Books Complete descriptions of 
books for kindergarten through high school 
picture books, stories unior novels, his- 
tory, biography, geography, nature, and 
science. Includes a graded list and helpful 
subject index 


2% EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 


me full color Sunland Folder 


29 HARPER & BROTHERS. Please send me a 


copy of the Harper catalog of Books for 
Boys and Girls 


3@ NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU. Please 


send ‘Preview Packet,’' with new, color 
brochure; map Where to Stay,"' with 
rates 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send 
me a copy of your 1959-60 FREE list of 
BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





TEACHING UNIT ON HAWAII. Please 
send without cost your new teaching unit 
on Hawaii. (From F. E. Compton & Co 


BALANCE YOUR READING PROGRAM 
Write for free booklet, ‘Balance Your Read 
ing Program (Benefic Press) 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
Descriptive catalog of books and manipu 
lative devices which can be purchased with 
N.D.E.A. Title tll funds 


VISIT NEW MEXICO. Send me your new 
colorful folder ‘‘Land of Enchantment." 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Educational 
Dept. Please send me one free copy of 
the GRADE PLACEMENT CHART for the 
Wonderworld of Science, Revised, Grades 
1-8. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 


me information concerning travel to Europe 


COLOR FOLDER ON SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Please send a copy of your attractive free 
color folder on vacation attractions of South 
Dakota available from the Dept. of High- 
ways 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 
brochure on Ruth Strang's new book HELP- 
ING YOUR GIFTED CHILD 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. 
Please send me a copy of your 40-page 
Vacation Guide entitled ‘‘Tennessee, the 
Nation's Most Interesting State."’ 


CALIFORNIA BY STREAMLINERS. Please 
send me literature featuring the Santa Fe 
Streamliners to California 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please send 
me your current list of books for boys and 
girls 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write for 
new No. 360 catalog of ‘'Good Books for 
Children {Renefic Press) 


VACATION FUN IN WASHINGTON STATE. 
Send me your new full-color 36-page book 
on fun in Washington State 



























ue Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


4% NEW TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. 


Send SVE's 
newspaper broadside about FILMSTRIPS in 
Education which returned to publication last 
fall in a new form after a long absence. 
(Advertisement on Page 89, SVE.) 


EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send me 


folder, 78 Facts. 


FOOT HEALTH PROGRAM. Free illustrated 
material for teachers and pupils concerning 
the importance of foot hygiene. A teacher's 
guide to preparing a foot health program. 
Material for distribution to pupils. From 
Foot Health Publishing Ltd. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please send 
me information concerning travel to Western 
Canada. 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Send me tull In- 
formation on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator as advertised on Page 68. 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. Free Booklet - 
Creative Easter ideas for classroom art and 
paper sculpture projects using simple mate- 
rials and MAGIC MARKER. Also, Bulletin, 
**Magic Marker in the School." See ad on 
Page 58. 


4-page unit on RAISINS. includes history, 
nutritional value, growing and packaging 
story ard projects designed for various age 
groups. Available in quantity, free, for 
classroom use. 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE. Please send me 
a copy of your 1960 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. (See advertisement on Page 84.) 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send me 
The FIRST BOOKS Selector, providing me 
with a complete list of over 100 subjects, 
First Books classified by subject, grade 
reading levels, books eligible for purchase 
under NDEA, Dewey classification, etc. 


FACULTY DISCOUNT GUEST CARDS with 
credit privileges for Sheraton Hotels. En- 
joy low rates at 54 Sherator Hotels, coast 
to coast in the U.S.A., Hawaii and in Cana- 
da. Write for information and application. 


WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK. Stay at 
the Belmont Plaza Hotel. Send today for 
descriptive literature about this convenient- 
ly located hotel in the heart of Manhattan. 


TRAVEL BUREAU, PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. 
OF COMMERCE. Free single copies of pub- 
lications ‘‘Meet Pennsylvania’’ and ‘'Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania."' For teachers 
only. Brief, informative, useful 


ALL EXPENSE, ESCORTED TOURS. Free 80- 
page book of all-expense, escorted summer 
tours to California, Utah-Arizona National 
Parks, Yellowstone, Colorado, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Canadian Rockies via the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


WISCONSIN VACATION KIT. Please send 
me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit, includ- 
ing colorful guide, map, fishing regulations 
and sources of additional regional informa- 
tion about Wisconsin 


VISIT NEW MEXICO. Send me your ‘‘His- 
torical Trails through New Mexico'’ map. 


PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture-Language Marking Rubber Stamps and 
how they will help me and my students. 
See description Page 92. (Summit Indus- 
tries) 


1960 CARAVAN TOURS TO EUROPE. I ilus- 
trated Brochure gives the itineraries of 11, 
12 and 13 Country Tours. Sailings from New 
York weekly March thru November on 
Famous Luxury Liners, plus Jet Air Tours. 
Personally Escorted. All Expense 


HELPFUL 20-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
on FILMSTRIP USE in LANGUAGE ARTS. 
SVE's ''WHEN and HOW" Plan Book covers 
all grades: Primary, Intermediate, 7th and 
Sth Grades with many helpful ideas, meth- 
ods, programs, timing, etc. for filmstrip use 
in PHONICS and READING . . . DICTION- 
ARY . . . WORD origins, usage, spelling, 
etc. 


G3 WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today for 
folder describing this fascinating vacation 
hotel. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. Catalog of Free 
Educational Material on the Banana and Re- 
lated Subjects describing colorful student 
and teacher lesson material on history, so- 
cial studies, transportation and nutrition, 
plus wall map and film manual. 


SAN ANTONIO - TEXAS VACATIONLAND. 
Free, full-color booklet ("'Having A Won- 
derful Time in San Antonio") describes the 
excitement and charm of the ‘'Alamo City," 
birthplace of Texas history. 


CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 
ED FOR NDEA. Send new large correlation 
chart with listings grouped by grade level, 
subject, showing filmstrips recommended by 
SVE for purchase under Title III of the Na 
tional Defense Education Act. (See Page 
89, SVE 


FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. A 4-page 
unit on the Exceptional Child which answers 
@ problem that corfronts every teacher. In 
color FREE. (Available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) 


WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de- 
scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago 


VISIT NEW MEXICO. Send me your "'Offi- 


cial Highway Map." 


GRADE SCHOOL SCIENCE. Please send me 
the Stansi Scientific Co. catalog which in- 
cludes descriptive information about the 
Elementary Science Kit 


SCIENCE TODAY FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. Please send descrip- 
tive literature on “‘Science Today for the 
Elementary-School Teacher'' described on 
Page 94. (Row, Peterson and Company) 


EASTER FILMSTRIP FOLDER from SVE. 
Send a copy of this big Easter folder illus- 
trating and describing the widest selection 
of special primary and intermediate film- 
strips and 2” x 2” slides. (See advertise- 
ment on Page 89, SVE.) 


VACATION THIS YEAR IN UTAH. Please 
send me your full-color Travel Guide, High- 
way Map and Event Schedule 


FASCINATING GREAT LAKES CRUISE. 
Please send descriptive folder with full in- 
formation about 7, 5, and 2 day cruises on 
the Great Lakes (for teachers’ use only). 
Georgian Bay Line. 


VIEWLEX, INC. Audio-Visual Contest En- 
try Form. Win A Trip to Europe for Two! 


EUROPE'S NEW PLACE TO GO. Malia, in 
the center of the Mediterranean, offers a 
resort vacation in one of Europe's most his- 
torically significant areas. Free information 
and color brochure available 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and infor- 
mation about how their orthodigital shape 
makes writing easier for grade school pu- 


pils 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and illustrated Brochures on 
the British Isles 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” « 19” charts of Speedball Pen Letter- 
ing; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Fiash Cards. 


1960 HAWAII SUMMER SESSION. Please 
send bulletin and application information on 
six week Summer Session, University of 
Hawaii, University Study Tours 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER identifies near- 
ly 100 Famous Paintings. Reproductions 
are available in Large Size and Full Color 
on gallery quality paper, suitable for In- 
struction, Art Appreciation and Home Fram- 
ing, etc. (Society for Visual Education) 


2 PENSACOLA, NORTHWEST FLORIDA'S VA- 


CATION PARADISE. Send information on a 
luxurious vacation in Pensacola, Florida. 
See ad Page 76. 


COLORFUL SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
NEW GARRARD BOOKS. Please send me 
your colorful Spring Announcement of New 
Garrard Press Books for elementary grades 
including Junior Science Books, Discovery 
Books and New Dolch Books. See advertise- 
ment on Page 79. 


NEW HANDWRITING SERIES. Free bro- 
chure colorfully illustrates and describes 
"Guiding Growth in Handwriting,"’ a new, 
improved series of Recorders for kindergar- 
ten through Grade 8, including two profes- 
sional Reference Manuals for Teachers. Pub- 
lished by The Zaner-Bloser Company. 


BEST WAY TO SEE THE BEST OF THE 
WEST. Please send me information con- 
cerning the Colorado-Utah Vista-Dome See- 
Way—Main Line Thru the Rockies. Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad. See adver- 
tisement on Page 11 


TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
1960 Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools 


VACATION AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 
Please send me the descriptive folder of 
Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak Re- 
gion. 


AIR FRANCE. ‘European Highlights Tour" 
—seven countries—thirty-one days. Send for 
information 


AIR FRANCE. ‘Educational Tour of Eu- 
rope’’ — seven countries — forty-six days. 
Send for complete information 


AIR FRANCE. ‘'Tour Europe''—seven coun- 
tries—twenty-seven days. Send for com- 
plete information. 


AIR FRANCE. ‘Study and Travel in Eu- 
rope.'' Send for complete information 


AIR FRANCE. ‘‘Escorted Tour of Europe" 
—ten countries—thirty-days. Send for com- 
plete information 


AIR FRANCE. "Southern Europe and 
North Africa Escorted Tour''—ten countries 
—forty-four days. Send for complete infor- 
mation 


City 
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94 GENERAL HEALTH KIT FOR MIDDLE AND 


UPPER GRADES. Colorful circular with il- 
lustrations and complete description of the 
Instructor Human Body Kit 


UTAH, LAND OF COLOR AND CONTRAST. 
Please send me a copy of your new school 
folder, ‘The Utah Story."’ 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Catalog 
E-152, ‘Optical Instruments for Science 
Instruction’'—complete informative deta, 
specifications and classroom applications 


UTAH TOURIST & PUBLICITY COUNCIL. 
Please send me Historical Trails Map of 
Utah 


Be sure and include your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


p-—-—-—--——————For TEACHERS’ 
Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 


63 
64 
65 


9] STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE 
FOLDER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decora 
tions, pictures, etc., without harm to walls 
or displayed material. Sticks to all sur 
faces except fingers.—25¢ 


NEW, COLORFUL IDEAS AT YOUR FIN- 
GERTIPS! Design sheet containing 28 de- 
signs and motifs for personal and class- 
room projects. Printed in four colors with 
creative suggestions and cellophane en- 
velope.—25¢. (American Crayon Company) 


NEW COLUMBIA HI-Fi RECORD ONLY 
$1.00. Send new Columbia hi-fi record, 
"*Do-Re-Me'' with oviginal ‘Sound of Mu 
sic’ kids and Mitch Miller's Orchestra 
(flip side ‘‘Alouette’’). Also, Spencer 
Press-Columbia Record catalog and $1.00 
credit on any Columbia record purchased 
from Spencer Press—$1.00 


SONG FLUTE AND KIT. SPECIAL $1.00 
For RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. In- 
troductory Kit contains Song Flute, Teach- 
ers’ Handbook and Classroom Pupil Book 
complete for pre-band training and use in 
Rhythm and Harmony bands | value $2.50) 
Enclose $1. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 
5 records and 41 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly following gay, spirited mu- 
sic. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Ad on Page 
75.) $9.95 Postpaid 


USE only —-—-—-—-—-—--—-—-—- 
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Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, 
and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. 
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JET THROUGH CANADA AND ON TO EUROPE 


Visit both Canadian and European cities at no increase in fare! 


@ In summer all of Canada—from the Rockies to the 
Maritimes—is a vacationland. Whethe 
of the Rockies or the quaint 
shops of old world Quebec, Canada isexcitingly different. 


snow-capped mountains 


@ Low, low ecor 
Free stopover privileges allow you to see 


this year 
London, Paris, 
4 5 | ' New DC-8 Jet! 
ry tat 4 ada 


| } you cor 
i He ’ 4 
ai +44 = a Visit both Cana 


major cit 


in fare. Ask about our 


a 
Rp 


aS, 


= all 
BOM 


r you visit the 


10Mmy prices mean you can go to Europe 


Zurich, Vienna or other famous cities. 


iner Service carries you between Can- 
ies and to the United Kingdom, where 


itinue on your way aboard connecting services. 


dian and European cities at no increase 


“Fly now—pay later” Plan. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleve- 


land, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle 


Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


o a e HIGHER INCOME 
| California needs 
e MORE SECURITY 


| teachers experi- 
enced or not. | MILDER CLIMATE 


\ Experienced | * IDEAL TEACHING 
teachers often CONDITIONS 
_ start from $5,500 \ 
up. Potential of 
. $9,000. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 





ny Individual attention 
KEMP —~ No registration fee 
AGENCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif, 





Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, or Washington, D. C 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university on a 
lation-Wide basis 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3s) 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 
Missoula, Mont. 


H UJ F Member N.A.T.A. 


45 years’ Placement Service 





The CLARK*-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION, 


505 Columbia Bidg.. Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





CLINTON 


©. R. COLZENS, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


iT PAYS TO ENROLL WITH 


— SL Owe 
PROORKIITF TEACH S 
JAGENTCY ; 

410 GUARANTY BANK BLOG., DENVER, COLO. 








CLINE Teachers Agency 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
$3000 to $9000 - Write us todey 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


if it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 





706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
TEACHERS 


Where do you want to teach—EAST—-WEST— 
NORTH—SOUTH? Salaries of classroom teach- 
ers we placea last year rangea up to $8400, 
Write us today. 25 &. Jackson, Chicago, Hil. 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Nation wide service; pi s in teaching and ad- 
ministration. Write, telling us about yourself, 
Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, Mgr., Member W.A.T.A, 


516 N. Charles St 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA D Ere 
ORDER 


All in Play—Adventures in 
Learning—Attractively _ illustrated 
spiral-bound booklet “designed to 
help chart a program for children of 
school age. It emphasizes the how and 
why of play. It stresses that learning 
goes hand in hand with play when 
children have experiences that are 
fun and challenging as well” (Play 
Schools Association, Inc., 41 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Curriculum Aids for the Mid- 
dle Grades—Where to Get 
Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials—By David L. Byrn and Gerald 
V. Olson of the Washington School in 
Phoenix, Arizona; this handy booklet 
lists aids in arithmetic, health, lan- 
guage arts, science, and social studies, 
plus other handbooks containing ma- 
terials for the middle grades (Fearon 
Publishers, 2263 Union St. San 


Francisco 23, California; $1.50). 


Easy Bulletin Boards—Hand- 
book by Robert A. Hein, Elementary 
Art Consultant, and Esther K. Davis, 
Librarian, Cleveland Heights Board 
of Education; includes 200 drawings 
and photographs with simple instrue- 
tions for arranging a bulletin board 
quickly, and with inexpensive, readily 
available materials (Easy Bulletin 
Boards, P.O. Box 103, Cleveland 21, 
Ohio; $1.50). 


Enrichment Teaching Materi- 
als—Brockure listing Landmark En- 
richment Records, Documentary En- 
richment Records, and Landmark En- 
richment Filmstrips; “to help young 
people learn Ameri- 
can history, appreciate their American 
heritage and become better American 
citizens” (Enrichment Teaching Ma- 
terials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N.Y.; free). 


9 years and up 


Federal Support for Educa- 
tion—Pamphlet by F. J. Seidner pro- 
moting the cause of federal aid to 
education; such topics as “Classroom 
Shortage, Teacher Shortage,” “Pres- 
ent Legislation,’ “The Administra- 
tion’s Position,” and “Congressional 
Action” are discussed (Public Affairs 
Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
S.E., Washington 3, D.C.; $.15). 


Geoed Reading for Poor Read- 
ers—By George D. Spache, Ph.D.; 
presents information, based on experi- 
ence, about working successfully with 
reluctant readers; besides discussion 
of reading problems, there are several 
chapters listing materials suitable for 
use with these children (The Garrard 
Press, 510 North Hickory Street, 
Champaign, IIl.; $2.00). 


A Guide te Books on Recrea- 
tion—4th annual edition of catalog 
which lists books on 22 areas in the 
field of recreation; included topics 
are “Arts and Crafts,” “Community 
Recreation,” “Games and Puzzles.” 


“Music,” “Parties and Entertainment,” 
“Sports,” and “Storytelling”; conven- 
ient order blank enclosed (Recrea- 
tion Book Center, National Recreation 
Association, 8 West 8th Street, New 
York 11, N.Y.; $.25). 


Here’s Help fer Your Gifted 
Child—Pamphlet by John F. Dean 
and James R. Thompson, which lists 
free and inexpensive materials, en- 
richment techniques, and _ research 
projects to challenge all rapid-learning 
students (John F. Dean, Box 211, 
Newport Beach, California; $.50). 


Improving Instruction: Budg- 
eting Your A-V Program— 
Booklet providing specific information 
of how audio-visual budgets are set 
up; taken from 28 case studies pre- 
pared by K. C. Rugg; helpful to 
school systems of various sizes, types, 
and geographic locations; resource 
bibliography included (Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; single copies free while 
supply lasts). 


Library Skills—A 73-page pam- 
phlet by the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Northern Section, 
which teaches library use through 
games and devices; topics discussed 
are “Alphabetizing,” “Dewey Decimal 
Classification,” “Card Catalog,” plus a 
“Miscellaneous” chapter and a bibliog- 
raphy (Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union 
Street, San Francisco 23, California; 
$2.00). 


Listening Aids through the 
Grades—19% Listening Activities by 
David H. and Elizabeth F. Russell; 
prepared to add to the child’s surface 
listening skills and deepen the levels 
of his thinking; activities for kinder- 
garten, primary, and _ intermediate 
grades, plus a list of references and 
materials (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; $1.50). 


Physical Activities for Ele- 
mentary Schools—Manual with 
music for use in the health education 
program; suggestions for fostering 
growth in its widest application; in- 
eludes “Program in Physical Activi- 
ties,” “Expressive Movement,” “Games 
for the Classroom,” “Self-Testing Ac- 
tivities,” and “Athletics and Games” 
(Publication Sales Office, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; 
$2.00). 


Space—Annotated Selected Book 
List on space books, both fiction and 
nonfiction, with grade levels; com- 
piled by Virginia Turrell for the Bull 
Bibliography Service; $.50; you may 
subscribe to this service for $2.00 a 
year (Bull Bibliography Service, 263 
E. Main St., Smithtown, New York; 
prices for lists vary according to quan- 
tity ordered). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





WiSiIT 
UTAH 


land of color 
and contrast 


BEAR LAKE IN NORTHERN UTAH 





waecation waricety 


... your Utah visit this year 
will be a memorable event! 


Mail the « upon today 

tion kit with a full r stor 
the weird and wondertu 
bridges and arche 

river country t 
dernesses of lakes 
fascinating Morn 

cities ana towr 
constant 

OU and y 


Utah Tour 
Dept. 166 State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Name 
Address 


City 





Dinosaurs in 


Third Grade? 


(Continued from page 76) 


“Life through the Ages,” ‘“Fos- 
sils,” and “Reptiles,” in The Gold- 
en Book Ene yc lo pe dia. A 
“Life through the Ages” 
shows that dinosaurs actually lived 


large 


chart in 


during the 130-million-year Mes- 
ozoic Period. The same boy who 
that 
dumb than gentle also concluded 


decided Bronty was more 
that a large brain may not be nec- 
essary if an anima! is very large. 

The concept of a million years 
let alone the 60 million years of 
the Cretaceous Age which was the 
last of the Mesozoic Period) was 
brand-new to my children, who 
were already struggling with the 
meaning of 100 and 1,000 years. 
I heard them talk during free pe- 
riods about how much a million 


really is, and apparently these dis- 


| cussions continued at home. 


When the found the 


reptile article, they could point 


children 


out structural resemblances be- 


tween the alligator and the tua- 
tara and their dinosaur ancestors. 
listed 


| hey present-day reptiles 





Arbor Day 


lileen Fisher 


Let’s plant a patch of purple shade, 

a harp for winds to play, 

let’s plant a perch where birds can 
rest 

or hide a nest away. 

Let’s plant an awning from the sun, 

a golden fall bouquet, 

a pile of crae kly leaves to scuff 

let’s plant a tree today! 





covered with protective scales or 
shells. They had 


petrified eggs ol 


read about the 


Protoc eratops, 


| and found that reptiles laid eggs 


At the conclusion of the dino- 
saur study, I tried very hard to 
evaluate it. A visit to a museum 
would have been fine, but by us- 


The Golde n B 0k Encyclo- 


pedia our room had been trans- 


Ing 


formed into the prehistoric section 
of a natural-history museum. 
My third-graders learned to say 


lone words and what’s longer 


than the names of most dino- 


saurs? and there was a notice- 
able improvement in their ability 
to sound words phonetically. Be- 
sides integrating creative construc- 
tion, geography, science, rhythms, 
the 


understanding of 


and social studies, children 


ac hieved some 


time sequence, and __ brighter 
youngsters gained insight into the 
that 


changes the earth and the crea- 


slow evolutionary process 
tures living on it. 

From my experience, I am con- 
vinced that 
while at the third-grade level. 


dinosaurs are worth 
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Please send me your free materials on foot health, 
NAME (Please Print) 
School 

City 


1 teach Grades (List numerically from 1 through 12). 


DON’T NEGLECT 


FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 


Foot ailments are one of the most com- 
mon and most neglected ills afflicting 
children in grade and secondary schools. 
Newly available to you is a packet of ma- 
terials outlining special foot health pro- 
grams. These can be used as independent 
units or for incorporation in health edu- 
cation courses, Included are materials for 
distribution to your class. These will be 
furnished without cost. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


gaggle cc oeen pth’ sages dipeceleecatlen ncaa leat 


-_— 
Foor HEALTH PUBLISHING LTD, 
I 299 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





School Address 


_Zone — 














FREE TEACHING AIDS ! 


Make history, social 


studies, economics, 


nutrition easier to teach 


—more fun to learn! 


Here’s the help you need to plan for 


next term 


United Fruit Company’s 


free educational material! Just mail 
the coupon below for your catalogue of 


teaching aids and a full-color wall « 


hart 


of Middle America. You'll also receive 
a manual describing United Fruit 
Company’s 21-minute color film, “Jour- 


ney to Bananaland,” and telling 
to order it on a free loan basis. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


how 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Service Department, Box 32A 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


t 
Please send me your descriptive material listed 
above plus full-color wall chart 
Name 
Address 
City 


Name of School a 
This offer good only within continental limits 
of the United States 
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4 


Chicago-Los Angele 





s $6612 


plus tax 
one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 
the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved “‘stretch-out”’ seats, relax in the 
Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 
easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 


HI-LEVEL 


El Capitan 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 
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For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 





FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


First Class Mail usually tries to 
serve a balanced menu of letters. 
We have several groups to choose 
from—the ones with a touch of 
humor (or pathos), the complain- 
ers, the mistake-finders, the warm 
ones, and the whipped creams. 

Just for fun, all of this month’s 
letters come from the first group. 
Names are omitted to avoid offend- 
ing any of our communicators. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Normally I enjoy your Tool Subject 
Devices. But as a married woman and 
teacher in seventh and eighth grades, 
I object to the words suggested under 
the heading “Housewife” (Feb. p. 
24). Such mundane ideas as budget- 
ing and paying bills hardly describe 
the delights of being a housewife. 

As & Neu Jersey 


If P.L.S. will take a second look, 
this was an arithmetic activity. 
Would she like a list that said 
“Husband snored 27 times before 
I went to sleep,” and so forth? 


+ 


Two Complaints from the 
Post Office 


Dear Miss Owen: 

At the annual picnic of postal work- 
ers last year most of the men wore 
shorts, my husband included. When 
the February Instructor arrived I 
showed him the cartoon on page 71 


“No sign of a plane—all I can see 
are a lot of funny-looking legs.” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
and he suggested that I register a pro- 
test. I would say that the legs in our 
Post Office are more shapely than the 
national average. 


Mrs. M. C., Indiana 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I liked the artist’s illustration for 
the story “Mr. Simpson's Valentine” 
(Feb., p. 31) ... Don't get me wrong, 
I don't read the customers’ mail when 
I deliver it. My daughter is a teacher 
and showed me her copy. . . . One 

\ 


\ 


point [ want to take issue to. Never, 
no never, do we wear our galoshes 
with the buckles open. Postmaster 
Summerfield does not permit it. 
B.M., Postman, Maine 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I meant to write you a letter for 
your “Sound Off” column on the topic 
“Teachers with Dependents should 
Receive Additional Increments in 
Salary”. ... (Feb., p. 8). Now it is 
too late to compete for the prize, but 


I will tell you my answer anyway. 
When my husband was a sergeant in 
the Army, where we received allot- 
ments for each child, having babies 
was fun. Now that he is a teacher, we 
have to stop and think twice. 


Mrs. R.E.B., Texas 


Mrs. B. fails to tell how many 
children they have. None of our 
business, but we are curious. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My mother read your comment con- 
cerning Elvis Presley (Feb. p. 4) 
The very day she was reading it to me, 
Elvis was made a sergeant in the 
Army. ... For your information, he is 
thinking of becoming a serious actor. 
Some day he may rank with John 
Drew and Noel Coward .... 

E.B., President, Elvis Presley 
Fan Club, Louisiana 


(Note from Production Editor: 
This letter so completely devastated 
the Editor that she retired to her 
office to read Shakespeare for the 
rest of the afternoon.) 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

You don’t tell what the “D’s” are in 
the “3-D Tissue Valentine” described 
in your magazine (Feb., p. 39). When 
my children got through making them 
they were drab, dirty, and dilapidated. 

I dare you to print this letter. 

C.N., Connecticut 


Sure we'll print your letter, Miss 
Anonymous C.N., because the ones 
Miss Bachrach sent us, made by 
her children, were dainty, dashing. 
and delightful. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was very touched by the one 
stanza of a rather serious poem for 
children in your February issue (p. 
43). It read: 

If your teacher's sweet and kind 

i/most all the time, 

Write a verse or sing a song 

For her valentine.” 

My children took it to heart. I re- 

ceived many verses and was serenaded 


beautifully. 
C.P.R., lowa 
The italics are not C.P.R.’s. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

So first it is individualized reading, 
and now it is individualized arithme- 
tie (Feb., p. 52). Next it will be indi- 
vidualized spelling, music, and all the 
rest, and our school district will have 
one less 

Individualized Teacher 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the February Instructor, Rebecca 
Gevirman describes a painted tapestry 
made in kindergarten (p. 37). I would 
like to suggest to other teachers that 
if they desire to make such a wall 
hanging, they varnish or shellac the 
burlap on the back to seal it first. 

I tacked burlap to the wall and let 
the children go to it. This Saturday 
the janitor is repainting that section 
of my wall... 

P.S., Pennsylvania 





THERE’S NOTHING 
Designed for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, the 
INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT CHARTS 
LIKE TH =SE NEW constitute an inexpensive science program. Each set in 


the series provides 12 illustrated charts giving specific 
information on primary-level science subjects. 


The 6-page Teaching Guide explains each concept, 
PRIMARY CHARTS TO suggests how to use the charts, and provides 
easy-to-follow directions for experimentation. 

The charts, 13” x 16” in size, are visual presentations that 

TEACH BASIC will motivate classroom demonstration, stimulate discussion 
and inquiry, and provide a foundation of meaningful 


science experiences. 


} 
| 


Sunshine helps leaves | 
make food from 


PLANTS 


Actual Size 
_ of Charts 
13” x 16” 


AIR and WEATHER 


feel air? - 


hear air? Each Set $2.50 


eT ds IN 460 


i ¥. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., ——,* Aids: 
Please send me the following instructor Teaching iil 


SIX ADDITIONAL SETS OF PRIMARY 
SCIENCE CONCEPT CHARTS COMING -- 


The two sets described above are 
available now. The six other sets in the 
series will be published later this year. 


@ $2.50 each 


. . Chart Sets 
Primary Science Concept ©nar 662, AIR and WEATHER 


; 4, PLANTS 
~ Sets tu be published later this ye 
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— MACHINES 
and ELECTRICITY 


2 available April 15 -- 
+663, LIGHT and SOUND +4664, SIMPLE MACHINES 


d SKY 
[) #667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY a _ 
(available Sept 15) (avai ae clei 
; > a > 
Bill me, payable 30 days after delivery. y : 


i Cha 
: Postage and Hand! 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orde Credit Orde 


4 available September 15 -- 


+665, ANIMALS +666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY 
+667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY +668, EARTH and SKY 





New Mexico 
The Land of Enchantment 


Here in this Land of Enchantment you will find 
many things to make a vacation both memorable 
and a family affair. For action there is the pulsing 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an age-old 
Indian ceremonial. For romance there is the soft 
resonance of the Spanish language, still the native 
tongue in quaint mountain villages, or the linger 
ing traces of a gracious Spanish culture and a 
rollicking, robust Old West. For color there are 
limitless horizons, hemmed in only by mountoair 
ranges towering in turquoise skies, where nature 
has run riot with her paint brush, splashing the 
landscape with vivid hues. To these, add the 
majestic beauty of Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, the historic import and interest of nine 
National Monuments, the feeling of peace that 
descend when the magnificent and changing 
panorama of sunset colors parades in breath 
taking beauty and you have more than enough 


t nake a vacation completely unforgettable 


MAIL COUPON 


and we'll send you free, 
colorful maps and folders! 


it Industrial opportunity use 


npany letterhead 


Ale 


| 


Department of Development 


Room 6040, State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free literature to 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
PLEASE PRINT 
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